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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


|     This  volume  was  originally  published  as  the  Fourth  of  the  \ 
I  Comprehensive  Series  of  Readers  :  a  primary  work  having  been  | 
|  added,  it  is  now  entitled  the  Fifth.  \ 
*     In  its  preparation  for  this  edition,  a  few  articles  have  been  > 
\  omitted,  but  many  new  ones  have  been  added,  greatly  enlarging  I 
\  the  work,  and  extending  the  variety  of  subjects  and  styles  of  com-  \ 
\  position.    The  materials  have  also  been  newly  arranged,  so  as  i 
|  to  render  the  sequence  of  lessons  more  uniformly  progressive.  \ 
v  Spelling  lessons,  with  definitions,  are  made  to  preface  each  piece,  * 
\  and  an  extended  series  of  elocutionary  lessons  are  added,  at  the  \ 
I  close  of  the  work.    The  teacher  will  find,  from  time  to  time,  X 
\  directions  to  see  the  pupil  exercised  in  these.    It  is  believed  that  * 
\  they  are  arranged  with  such  simplicity,  that  a  little  attention  on  X 
\  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  render  their  use  easy  to  himself,  and  $ 
\  effectual  with  the  pupil.  v 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  set  forth"  some  * 
views,  which  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  here.   In  reading,  a  lesson  \ 
should  be  to  the  pupil  as  a  grist  in  the  mill,  — it  should  be  thor-  \ 
oughly  understood  and  digested.    And,  moreover,  this  should  be  \ 
done  in  respect  to  every  reading  lesson,  so  that  the  habit  of  reading  5 
with  a  full  comprehension  of  everything  read,  should  be  established.  * 
|     The  common  notion,  therefore,  that  reading  books  are  only  to  \ 
I  be  run  over  as  matters  of  sound,  without  respect  to  sense,  is  repu-  v 
$  diated.    Reading  is  regarded  as  having  for  its  chief  object  the  \ 
|  gaining  or  communicating  of  ideas ;  and,  as  essential  to  its  attain-  \ 
X  ment,  a  complete  understanding  of  what  is  read  is  esteemed  v 
>  \ 
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indispensable.  A  selection  of  lessons  for  such  a  purpose,  must 
obviously  be  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  youth,  in  order 
to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and  thus  bring  their  minds  into  active 
exercise ;  and  the  mode  of  using  these  must  be  essentially  differ- 
ent from  what  has  too  often  been  practised. 

In  respect  to  the  selections  for  this  volume,  the  author  has 
\  sought  to  keep  the  preceding  maxims  steadily  in  view.  He  has 
also  endeavored,  not  only  to  give  extensive  variety,  and  specimens 
from  most  of  the  great  masters  of  our  language,  but  he  has 
attempted  to  make  the  work  subserve  the  interests  of  morality, 
religion,  and  good  manners. 

In  preparing  the  work,  the  author  has  used  a  liberty  accorded  \ 
|  in  such  cases,  —  that  of  modifying  the  passages  taken  from  other  | 
$  authors,  to  suit  his  purpose.  He  has  chosen  among  the  wilder- 
l  ness  of  flowers,  rather  with  reference  to  quality  than  a  great 
\  name.  He  has  particularly  endeavored  to  make  an  amusing  and 
\  instructive  volume,  and  pieces  which  would  especially  exercise 
<  the  art  of  elocution  have  had  a  preference.  In  supplying  the 
\  vacancies  which  abundant  research  still  left,  recourse  has  been 
\  had  to  compilation  or  original  compositions. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  Definitions,  the  sense  in 
which  the*  words  are  used  in  the  lessons  is  given. 

2.  Let  the  Exercises  at  the  end  of  the  work  receive  attention, 
as  directed,  from  time  to  time. 
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LESSON  I. 

Jjj-  Spell  and  define  the  following  Words  : 

Nook,  a  corner.  Hal'low-ing,  making  pure. 

Wig'wnm,  an  Indian  dwelling.  Lis'ten-ing,  attending  so  as  to  hear. 

Me^-thinks' ,  I  think.  "  Un-sul'lied,  pure,  spotless. 

Bound'less,  without  bounds  or  limits.  Un-tu'tored,  untaught. 

Prai'ries,  natural  meadows  in  the  In'fer-ence,  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
western  country.  premises. 

Faults  of  Pbonunciation.— Grea'sy,  for  gree'zy ;  rasMing,  for  wresl'ling. 

PETITION  TO  THE  READER. 

1.  Come,  youthful  reader,  lend  a  listening  ear, 
And  the  petition  of  these  pages  hear  ! 
For,  though  a  book,  methinks  it  is  no  offence 
To  speak  to  thee  as  if  with  soul  and  sense. 

2.  One  word  allow,  thy  favor  to  invite 
For  these  light  leaves,  unsullied  now  and  white. 
Wouldst  thou  possess  a  fair  and  comely  face  ? 
Then  do  not  mark  my  visage  with  disgrace ! 

3.  Let  no  dogs-ears  on  these  square  corners  be, 
No  greasy  thumb-marks  make  me  blush  for  thee  : 
No  inky  spot,  no  idle  scrawl,  declare, 
That  book  and  reader  need  a  master's  care. 

4.  This  said,  I  fain  would  win  thy  listening  heart, 
Some  deeper,  better  meaning  to  impart. 
Come,  let  thy  fancy  stray  awhile  with  me, 
In  search  of  knowledge  ranging  far  and  free  ! 

5.  The  West  we  seek,  where  boundless  prairies  lie  ; 
It  is  spread  before  us,  bright  to  fancy's  eye ! 
Here  roams  the  savage ;  let  us  each  draw  near, 
To  mark  his  aspect  and  his  voice  to  hear.  | 

6.  How  wild  and  fierce  the  warrior's  kindled  eye  !  < 
How  shrill  his  war-whoop,  piercing  to  the  sky !  1  \ 
His  home,  —  the  wigwam,  —  oh  how  sad  the  scene  !  > 
His  wife  a  slave, — his  children  all  unclean  !  } 

7.  No  school  is  there, — no  church  with  lofty  spire,  X 
Pointing  to  heaven,  and  hallowing  man's  desire  :  \ 
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No  holy  prayer  goes  up  to  Mercy's  throne ; 
No  soothing  hymn,  no  gentle  love  is  known. 

8.  Fierce,  selfish  passions  reign,  —  and  all  declares 
The  untutored  savage  rough  as  wrestling  bears. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Go  search  in  every  nook, 
Thou  canst  not  find  among  them  all  a  book  ! 

9.  Oh  could  they  read,  how  soon  it  would  change  their  plan, 
And  the  wild  Indian  turn  to  Christian  man  ! 

How  soon  the  darkness  from  his  mind  would  fly 
And  the  bright  sun  of  knowledge  light  his  sky ! 

10.  Books  would  reveal  the  God  that  dwells  above,  - 
Unfold  man's  duty, — justice,  truth,  and  love  : 
Would  teach  the  blissful  toil  and  arts  of  peace, 
Life's  snares  to  shun,  life's  pleasures  to  increase. 

11.  Come  now,  fair  reader,  our  light  journey  o'er, 
One  word  of  inference,  and  I  say  no  more. 
Knowledge' is  power,  and  books  that  knowledge  hold — 
But  you  must  delve  for  knowledge  as  for  gold. 

12.  All  that  is  good, — it  is  Heaven's  wise  decree, — 
We  win  by  toil,  and  all  to  this  is  free. 

Study  these  pages,  be  thy  friend  and  mine, — 
And  all  my  gathered  stores  are  freely  thine. 

fj*  At  the  end  of  each  Lesson,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  pupil  somewhat 
as  follows,  so  as  to  see  if  he  understands  what  he  reads  :  —  Q,uEsvroN8. —  Have 
savages  any  hooks  ?  What  do  hooks  reveal?  Would  savages  become  civilized 
if  they  could  read  ?  What  of  knowledge  ?  Must  we  study  to  gain  knowledge  ? 
Why  do  you  study  this  book  ? 

Note  to  Teachers. — At  the  end  of  this  hook  is  a  series  of  Elocutionary 
Rules  and  Exercises,  lo  which  the  attention  of  the  pupil  should  be  earnestly  directed, 
from  time  to  time,  as  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  lessons. 

fj-  Let  the  pupil  be  here  required  to  study  Exercise  No.  1.  p.  377. 


LESSON  II. 


fjj*  Spell  and  define  the  following  Words: 


Chased,  embossed,  ornamented. 
Corn-bines',  unites. 
El'e-ganee,  beauty  with  propriety. 
Ap-pen'dage,  addition. 
In-ves'ti-gate,  inquire. 
JkJm-bel'lish-ments,  ornaments. 


Dis-or'dered,  out  of  order. 
Sym'bol-i-zes,  represents. 
Ar-is-toc'ra-cy,  that  class  distinguished 

by  rank  or  opulence. 
Ob-scu'ri-ty,  an  humble  condition. 
Un-der-gone',  passed  through. 


THE  GOLD  WATCH. 

1.  I  have  now  in  my  hand  a  gold  watch,  which  combines 
elegance  and  utility  in  happy  proportions,  and  is  usually  consid- 
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lered  a  very  valuable  appendage  to  the  person  of  a  gentleman. 
'Its  gold  seals  sparkle  with  the  ruby,  the  topaz,  the  sapphire,  and 
the  emerald. 

2.  I  open  it,  and  find  that  the  works — without  which,  this  ele- 
gantly chased  case  would  be  a  mere  shell,  those  hands  motionless, 
and  those  figures  without  meaning — are  made  of  brass.  I  inves- 
tigate farther,  and  ask,  what  is  the  spring  by  which  all  these 
are  put  in  motion,  made  of? 

3.  I  am  told  it  is  steel.  And  I  ask,  what  is  steel  ?  The 
reply  is,  that  it  is  iron,  which  has  undergone  a  certain  process. 
So,  then,  I  find  the  main-spring — without  which,  the  watch  would 
be  motionless,  and  its  hands,  figures,  and  embellishments,  but 
jtoys  —  is  not  of  gold — that  is  not  sufficiently  good ;  nor  of  brass — 
for  that  would  not  answer  ;  but  of  iron. 

4.  Iron  is,  therefore,  the  only  precious  metal,  and  this  watch  ^ 
an  emblem  of  society.  Its  hands  and  figures,  which  tell  the  hour,  | 
resemble  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  to  whose  movements  every  \ 
eye  is  directed.  Its  useless,  but  sparkling  seals,  sapphires,  rubies,  * 
topaz,  emeralds,  and  embellishments,  represent  the  Aristocracy.  I 

5.  Its  works  of  brass  stand  for  the  Middle  Class,  by  the  increas-  * 
ing  intelligence  and  power  of  which  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  i 
are  moved ;  and  its  iron  main-spring,  shut  up  in  a  box,  always  at  > 
work,  but  never  thought  of,  except  when  it  is  disordered,  broken,  s. 
or  wants  winding  up,  symbolizes  the  Laborious  Classes.  \ 

6.  These,  like  the  main-spring,  we  wind  up  by  the  payment  of  i 
wages.  Though  shut  up  in  obscurity,  they  are  absolutely  as  neces-  \ 
sary  to  the  movement  of  society,  as  the  iron  main-spring  is  to  the  > 
gold  watch ;  still,  they  are  never  thought  of,  except  when  they  \ 
require  their  wages,  or  are  in  want  or  disorder  of  some  kind  or 
other.  L 

LESSON  III. 

Hues,  colors.  Quitfer-irig,  moving  with  a  trerhu- 

Bil'loios,  waves  of  the  sea.  Ions  motion. 

Liin'ger-er,  a  loiterer.  Glad'dened,  made  glad. 

THE  SUNBEAM. 

1.  Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall— 
A  joy  thou  art,  and  a  wealth  to  all ! 

A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea  : 
Sunbeam !  what  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee  ? 

2.  Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles : 
Thou  hast  touch'd  with  glory  his  thousand  isles  ; 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  foam, 
And  gladdened  the  sailor  like  words  from  home. 

3.  To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades, 

Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green  arcades, 
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And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  thy  glow 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

4.  I  looked  on  the  mountains, —  a  vapor  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array  ; 
Thou  breakest  forth, — and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

5.  I  looked  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot, — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot ;  — - 
But  a  gleam  of  thee  on  its  lattice  fell, 

And  it  laughed  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spell. 

6.  Sunbeam  of  summer  !  oh  !  what  is  like  thee  ? 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea  !  — 
One  thing  is  like  thee  to  mortals  given, 

The  faith  touching  all  things  with  hues  of  heaven ! 


LESSON  IV. 

Mersey,  pity,  a  disposition  to  overlook   Sum'moned,  called  together, 
injuries.  El'o-quent-ly,  with  eloquence. 

\  Vi'cious,  wicked.  m  Knav'er-ies,  frauds,  tricks. 

\  Scan'dal,  injurious  report  of  a  person.        Plun'dered,  stolen. 
*  In-cul'cates,  enforces.  Mourn'ful-bj1  sadly. 

Per-sua'sion,  the  art  of  convincing  others. 

Faults  op  Pronunciation.  —  Il'lus-tra-ted,  for  il-lus'tra-ted ;  pit-chw,  for 

pit'e-ous. 

THE  FOX  AND  ELEPHANT. 

1.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  many  people  listen  with  more 
pleasure  to  a  lively  tale,  that  is  full  of  cunning,  wit,  and  scandal, 
than  to  a  wise  discourse,  which  teaches  truth  and  inculcates 
virtue.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fable  of  the  elephant  and 
fox. 

2.  These  two  animals  fell  into  dispute,  as  to  which  had  the 

\  greatest  powers  of  persuasion ;  and,  as  they  could  not  settle  the  S 
\  matter  themselves,  it  was  agreed  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  beasts  | 
\  and  let  them  decide  it.   These  were  accordingly  summoned ;  and, 
\  when  the  tiger,  porcupine,  dog,  ox,  panther,  goat,  and  the  rest  of 
\  the  quadruped  family,  had  all  taken  their  places,  the  elephant  % 

>  began  his  oration. 

\     3.  He  discoursed  very  eloquently  upon  the  beauty  of  truth, 

>  justice,  and  mercy,  and  set  forth  the  enormity  of  falsehood,  cun- 
\  ning,  selfishness,  and  cruelty.   A  few  of  the  wiser  beasts  listened 

with  interest  and  approbation ;  but  the  leopard,  tiger,  porcupine, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  audience,  yawned,  and  showed  that 
they  thought  it  a  very  stupid  piece  of  business. 

4.  But  when  the  fox  began  to  tell  his  cunning  knaveries,  they 
pricked  up  their  ears,  and  listened  with  a  lively  interest.    As  he  ^ 
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|  went  on  to  relate  his  various  adventures,  how  he  had  robbed  hen- 

<  roosts,  and  plundered  geese  and  ducks  from  the  poultry-yard,  and 

>  how,  by  various  cunning  artifices,  he  had  escaped  detection,  they 
\  manifested  the  greatest  delight. 

\  5.  So  the  fox  proceeded,  sneering  at  the  elephant,  and  all 
i  others  who  loved  justice,  truth,  and  mercy,  and  recommended  to 
^  his  listeners  to  follow  the  pleasures  of  thievery  and  plunder.  As 
s  he  closed  his  discourse,  there  was  a  loud  burst  of  applause,  and,  on 
X  counting  the  votes,  the  majority  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  fox. 

>  6.  The  assembly  broke  up,  and  some  months  passed  away, 

<  when,  as  the  elephant  was  quietly  browsing  in  the  woods  one 
\  day,  he  heard  a  piteous  moan  at  a  little  distance.  Proceeding  to 
£  the  place  from  which  the  sound  came,  he  there  found  the  orator 

>  fox,  caught  in  a  trap,  with  both  his  hinder  legs  broken,  and  sadly 
^  mangled. 

>  7.  "  So,"  said  the  fox,  sharply,  though  he  was  nearly  exhausted 
|  with  pain,  "  you  have  come  to  jeer  at  me,  in  my  hour  of  trouble." 
£  "  Surely  not,"  said  the  elephant.  "  I  would  relieve  your  pain  if 
%  I  could,  but  your  legs  are  broken,  and  there  is  no  relief  for  you 
I  but  death." 

£     8.  "  True,"  said  the  fox,  mournfully,  "  and  I  now  admit  the 

<  foolish  policy  of  those  principles  I  have  avowed,  and  the  practice 

>  which  resulted  from  them.  I  have  lived  a  gay  life,  though  even 
^  my  gayety  has  been  sadly  shadowed  by  perpetual  fear  of  what 

>  has  now  come  upon  me.  Had  I  been  satisfied  with  an  honest 
^  life  and  innocent  pleasures,  I  had  not  thus  come  to  a  miserable 
^  end.  Knavery,  artifice,  and  cunning,  may  be  very  good  topics 
-  with  which  to  delude  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  vicious,  but 

they  furnish  miserable  rules  to  live  and  die  by." 


Here  Exercise  No.  2,  p.  378. 


LESSON  V. 

53r  Spell  and  define  the  following  Words: 

Ens'el,  a  painter's  frame.  Un-var'nished,  simple,  unadorned. 

Striding;  adapted  to  make  an  impres-  Hy-poc'ri-sy,  false  pretence. 

sion.  Pre-var'i-cate,  quibble. 

Quarters,  the  temporary  lodgings  of'sol-  An-tip'a-thy,  aversion,  opposition. 

diers.  In-Jlex'i-blc,  unyielding. 

Promptings,  suggestions.  Stren'u-ous-ly,  vigorously. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Val'la-ble,  for  val'u-a-ble ;  ka'rak-ter,  for  char*- 
ac-ter. 

TIIE  TWINS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S26,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  town  of 
,  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
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river.    My  business  led  me  to  the  house  of  B  ,  a  lawyer  of 

threescore  and  ten,  who  was  now  resting  from  the  labors,  and 
enjoying  the  fruits,  of  a  life  strenuously  and  successfully  devoted 
to  his  profession.  His  drawing-room  was  richly  furnished,  and 
decorated  with  several  valuable  paintings. 
\  2.  There  was  one  among  them  that  particularly  attracted  my 
5  attention.     It  represented  a  mother  with  two  children,  one  in 

<  either  arm,  a  light  veil  thrown  over  the  group,  and  one  of  the 
\  children  pressing  its  lips  to  the  cheek  of  its  mother.  "  That," 
I  said  I,  pointing  to  the  picture,  "  is  very  beautiful.  Pray,  Sir, 
\  what  is  the  subject  of  it?" 

>  3.  "  It  is  a  mother  and  her  twins,"  said  he  ;  "  the  picture  in 
^  itself  is  esteemed  a  fine  one,  but  I  value  it  more  for  the  recollec- 
\  tibns  which  are  associated  with  it."     I  turned  my  eye  upon 

<  B  ;  he  looked  communicative,  and  I  asked  him  for  the  story. 

^  "  Sit  down,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  tell  it."    We  accordingly  sat 
\  down,  and  he  gave  me  the  following  narrative. 

\     4.  "  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  there  resided,  in  the  v 
s  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Sted-  £ 
I  man.    He  was  a  man  of  substance,  descended  from  a  very  respec-  \ 
table  English  family,  well  educated,  distinguished  for  great  firm-  I 
ness  of  character  in  general,  and  alike  remarkable  for  inflexible  £ 
integrity  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  king.  > 
5.  "  Such  was  the  reputation  he  sustained,  that  even  when  the  \ 
most  violent  antipathies  against  royalists  swayed  the  community,  it  £ 

>  was  still  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  farmer  Stedman,  though  a  Tory,  \ 
|  was  honest  in  his  opinions,  and  firmly  believed  them  to  be  right.  | 
%  6.  "  The  period  came  when  Burgoyne  was  advancing  from  the  \ 
\  north.  It  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  with  both  the  friends  and  I 
\  foes  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  which  called  forth  their  highest  > 
^  exertions.    The  patriotic  militia  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Gates  i 

>  and  Stark,  while  many  of  the  Tories  resorted  to  the  quarters  of  \ 
■  Burgoyne  and  Baum.    Among  the  latter  was  Stedman.  \ 

7.  "  He  had  no  sooner  decided  it  to  be  his  duty,  than  he  took  S 
a  kind  farewell  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty;  gave  \ 
his  children,  a  twin  boy  and  girl,  a  long  embrace,  then  mounted 
his  horse  and  departed.    He  joined  himself  to  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Baum,  and  was  taken  with  other  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  victorious  Stark. 
i     S.  "  He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  name  or  character, 
I  which  were  both  soon  discovered,  and  he  was  accordingly  com- 

<  mitted  to  prison  as  a  traitor.    The  gaol  in  which  he  was  confined 

>  was  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  nearly  in  a  ruin- 
s  ous  condition.    The  farmer  was  one  night  waked  from  his  sleep 

>  by  several  persons  in  his  room.    4  Come,'  said  they,  '  you  can 

\  now  regain  your  liberty ;  we  have  made  a  breach  in  the  prison  £ 
^  through  which  you  can  escape.'  ^ 
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I     9.  "  To  their  astonishment,  he  utterly  refused  to  leave  his  \ 
\  prison.    In  vain  they  expostulated  with  him ;  in  vain  they  repre-  | 
*  sented  to  him  that  his  life  was  at  stake.    His  reply  was,  that  he  \ 
\  was  a  true  man,  and  a  servant  of  king  George,  and  he  would  not  \ 
\  creep  out  of  a  hole  at  night,  and  sneak  away  from  the  rebels,  to  \ 
$  save  his  neck  from  the  gallows.    Finding  it  fruitless  to  attempt  \ 
\  to  move  him,  his  friends  left  him  with  some  expressions  of  spleen.  I 
I     10.  "  The  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.  \ 
The  distance  to  the  place  where  the  court  was  sitting,  was  about  i 
sixty  miles.    Stedman  remarked  to  the  sheriff,  that  it  would  save  > 
some  expense  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  go  alone,  and  on  foot.  * 
'And  suppose,'  said  the  sheriff,  'that  you  should  prefer  your  safe-  \ 
ty  to  your  honor,  and  leave  me  to  seek  you  in  the  British  camp  ? '  i 

11.  "'I  had  thought,'  said  the  farmer,  reddening  with  indig-  \ 
nation,  '  that  I  was  speaking  to  one  who  knew  me.'    '  I  do  know  * 

>  you,  indeed,'  said  the  sheriff;  '  I  spoke  but  in  jest ;  you  shall  have  I 
your  own  way.    Go  !  and  on  the  third  day  I  shall  expect  to  see  | 

you  at  S  .'    The  farmer  departed,  and,  at,  the  appointed  time,  i 

he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

12.  "  I  was  now  engaged  as  his  counsel.  Stedman  insisted 
before  the  court  in  telling  his  whole  story ;  and,  when  I  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  some  technical  points,  he  sharply  rebuked 
me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  not  employed  me  to  prevaricate,  but 
only  to  assist  him  in  telling  the  truth.  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
display  of  simple  integrity. 

13.  "  It  was  affecting  to  witness  his  love  of  holy,  unvarnished 
truth,  elevating  him  above  every  other  consideration,  and  presid-  i 
ing  in  his  breast  as  a  sentiment  even  superior  to  the  love  of  life.  > 
I  saw  the  tears  more  than  once  springing  to  the  eyes  of  his  judges  ;  < 
never  before  or  since  have  I  felt  such  interest  in  a  client,  —  I  > 
pleaded  for  him  as  I  would  have  pleaded  for  my  own  life, — I  \ 
drew  tears,  but  I  could  not  sway  the  judgment  of  stern  men,  con-  \ 
trolled  rather  by  a  sense  of  duty,  than  by  the  compassionate  \ 
promptings  of  humanity.  \ 

14.  "  Stedman  was  condemned.  I  told  him  there  was  a  chance  > 
of  pardon  if  he  asked  for  if.  I  drew  up  a  petition  and  requested  | 
him  to  sign  it,  but  he  refused.  1 1  have  done,'  said  he,  '  what  I  > 
thought  my  duty.  I  can  ask  pardon  of  my  God,  and  my  king ;  \ 
but  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  ask  forgiveness  of  these  men  for  an  \ 
action  which  I  should  repeat,  were  I  placed  again  in  similar  cir-  i 
cumstances.  j[ 

15.  "  '  No !  ask  me  not  to  sign  that  petition.  If  what  you  call  \ 
the  cause  of  American  freedom  requires  the  blood  of  an  honest  > 
man  for  a  conscientious  discharge  of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  \ 
let  me  be  its  victim.  Go  to  my  judges  and  tell  them,  that  I  place  \ 
not  my  fears  nor  my  hopes  in  them.'  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pressed  \ 
the  subject,  and  I  went,  away  in  despair.  \ 
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16.  "  In  returning  to  my  house,  I  accidentally  called  on  an  > 
acquaintance,  a  young  man  of  brilliant  genius,  the  subject  of  a  i 
passionate  predilection  for  painting.  This  led  him  frequently  to  > 
take  excursions  into  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  such  < 
objects  and  scenes  as  were  interesting  to  him.  From  one  of  these  \ 
rambles  he  had  just  returned.  I  found  him  sitting  at  his  easel,  i 
giving  the  last  touches  to  the  picture  which  has  just  attracted  \ 
your  attention.  \ 

17.  "  He  asked  my  opinion  of  it.  '  It  is  a  fine  picture,'  said  I, 
'  is  it  a  fancy  piece,  or  are  they  portraits  ?'  '  They  are  portraits,' 
said  he,  'and,  save  perhaps  a  little  embellishment,  they  are,  I 
think,  striking  portraits  of  the  wife  and  children  of  your  unfortu- 
nate client,  Stedman.    In  the  course  of  my  rambles,  I  chanced  to 

call  at  his  house  in  H  .    I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  group. 

The  mother  is  one  of  a  thousand,  and  the  twins  are  a  pair  of  \ 
cherubs.'  > 

IS.  "  4  Tell  me,'  said  I,  laying  my  hand  on  the  picture,  '  tell  \ 
me,  are  they  true  and  faithful  portraits  of  the  wife  and  children  \ 
of  Stedman  ? '  My  earnestness  made  my  friend  stare.  He  as-  X 
sured  me,  that,  so  far  as  he  could  be  permitted  to  judge  of  his  I 
own  productions,  they  were  striking  representations.  I  asked  no  > 
further  questions ;  I  seized  the  picture,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the  < 
prison,  where  my  client  was  confined.  > 

19.  "  I  found  him  sitting,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands,  and  \ 
apparently  wrung  by  keen  emotion.  I  placed  the  picture  in  such  I 
a  situation  that  he  could  not  fail  to  see  it.  I  laid  the  petition  on  \ 
the  little  table  by  his  side,  and  left  the  room.  $ 

20.  "  In  half  an  hour  I  returned.  The  farmer  grasped  my  \ 
hand,  while  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks ;  his  eye  glanced  first  \ 
upon  the  picture,  and  then  to  the  petition.  He  said  nothing,  but  i 
handed  the  latter  to  me.  I  took  it  and  left  the  apartment.  Hi*  \ 
name  was  fairly  written  at  the  bottom !  The  petition  was  grant  * 
ed,  and  Stedman  was  set  at  liberty." 


Here  Exercise  No.  3,  p.  378. 


LESSON  VI. 

Lea,  a  plain  or  meadow.      Sward,  grass,  turf.  Gamlols,  sports. 

Down,  a  large,  open  plain.    Rus'sct,  a  reddish  brown   Coxc'cr-ing,  shrinking. 
Spray,  a  small  branch.  color.  Despond  en-cy,  dejection.  \ 

WINTER. 

1.  No  longer  autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed ; 
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No  more  beneath  the  evening  beam 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam  ; 
Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell 
That  bloomed  so  rich  on  Needpath  fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister  heights  of  Yair. 
The  sheep  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines. 

2.  In  meek  despondency  they  eye 

The  withered  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold-; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

3.  My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild, 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 

Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour, 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  flower ; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn, 
And  anxious  ask,  —  Will  spring  return, 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

4.  Yes,  prattlers,  yes.  The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower ; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 

The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 


THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

1.  And  wherefore  do  the  poor  complain  ? 
The  rich  man  asked  of  me, — 
Come,  walk  abroad  with  me,  I  said, 
And  I  will  answer  thee. 


LESSON  VII. 


Chill,  cold. 

Served,  performed  duty. 


Wrapt,  clothed. 

Par'isk,  ecclesiastical  district. 
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2.  It  was  evening,  and  the  frozen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold ; 
And  we  were  wrapt  and  coated  well, 
And  yet  we  were  a -cold. 

3.  We  met  an  old  bareheaded  man, 

His  locks  were  few  and  white ; 
I  asked  him  what  he  did  abroad 
In  that  cold  winter's  night. 

4.  It  was  bitter  keen,  indeed,  he  said, 

But  at  home  no  fire  had  he, 
And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 
To  ask  for  charity. 

5.  We  met  a  young  barefooted  child, 

And  she  begged  loud  and  bold ; 
I  asked  her  what  she  did  abroad, 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold. 

6.  She  said  her  father  was  at  home, 

And  he  lay  sick  in  bed ; 
And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 
Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

7.  We  saw  a  woman  sitting  down 

Upon  a  stone  to  rest ; 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back, 
And  another  at  her  breast. 

8.  I  asked  her  why  she  loitered  there, 

When  the  wind  it  was  so  chill ;  — 
She  turned  her  head,  and  bade  the  child 
That  screamed  behind  be  still. 

9.  She  told  us  that  her  husband  served 

A  soldier  far  away; 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 
Was  begging  back  her  way. 

10.  I  turned  me  to  the  rich  man  then, 
For  silently  stood  he ; 
You  ask'd  me  why  the  poor  complain, 
And  these  have  answered  thee. 


Here  Exercise  No.  4,  p.  379. 
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LESSON  VIII. 


s  Chanced,  happened.                            Flaunting,  making  an  ostentatious  dis- 

i  Daz'zle,  to  blind  with  splendor.  P^iy- 

?  Gorgeous,  splendid.                            Crouck'ing,  bending  down. 

>  Fragrant,  possessing  a  sweet  smell.      Com-muned',  conversed. 

\  Con-temptf,  scorn.     "                        Mis'chie-vbus,  disposed  to  do  harm. 

i  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Gor'je-us,  for  gor'geous ;  ■mis-chee'vous,  for  rais'- 

>  chie-vous. 


MODESTY. 

t.  A  modest  little  violet  once  grew  by  the  side  of  a  flaunting 
nightshade.    This  latter  flower  was  in  full  bloom,  and,  proud  of  $ 
its  splendor,  could  not  forbear  looking  down  with  contempt  upon  t 
its  humble  neighbor ;  at  the  same  time,  it  spoke  as  follows : 

2.  "  Pray,  what  are  you  doing  down  there,  my  poor  neighbor  I 
Violet  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  you  must  have  a  dull  time  of  it,  \ 
living  such  an  humble  life  as  you  do.  It  is  quite  different  with  ^ 
me.  Do  you  observe  my  proud  leaves,  and  splendid  blossoms  ?  i 
It  is  really  delightful  to  possess  such  rare  beauty,  and  to  be  con-  > 
scious  of  the  power  to  extort  admiration  from  all  we  meet.  How  i 
hard  it  must  be  to  dwell  in  obscurity,  and  be  treated  with  indif-  > 
ference  or  scorn ! "  i 

3.  "  Nay,  neighbor  Nightshade,"  said  the  violet  in  reply,  "  do  | 
not  trouble  yourself  on  my  account.  However  humble  my  lot  i 
may  be,  I  am  at  least  content.  Though  I  have  not  your  splendor,  \ 
and  cannot  expect  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  anybody,  still  I  have  the  \ 
power  by  my  perfume  to  afford  gratification  to  those  who  are  fond  \ 
of  simple  pleasures :  and,  if  I  can  do  no  great  good,  I  am  also  > 
incapable  of  doing  harm.  \ 

4.  "  You  are,  doubtless,  very  splendid ;  but  I  am  told,  that  you  | 
have  a  mischievous  disposition,  and  poison  those  who  come  within  I 
your  reach.  If,  therefore,  I  cannot  imitate  your  magnificence,  I  \ 
have  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  innocent." 

5.  While  the  two  flowers  thus  communed  with  each  other,  a 
mother  with  her  two  children  chanced  to  be  passing  by.  The 
children  both  noticed  the  nightshade,  and  were  about  to  pluck  its 
blossoms,  when  the  lady  told  them  to  -beware.  "  That  flower," 
said  she,  "  though  beautiful  to  the  sight,  is  a  deadly  poison. 

6.  "  Remember,  my  children,  that  what  is  beautiful  to  view,  is 
often  dangerous  to  the  touch.  Do  you  see  that  little  violet,  mod- 
estly crouching  at  the  side  of  the  gorgeous  nightshade  ?  To  my 
mind,  it  is  much  the  more  pleasing  of  the  two ;  for  it  is  not  only 
very  pretty,  but  it  has  a  sweet  breath,  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 

7.  "  Let  this  little  scene  be  a  lesson  to  you.  When  you  see 
any  one  who  is  either  rich  or  beautiful,  and  who  is  yet  unkind, 
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|  ungenerous,  or  wicked,  remember  the  deadly  nightshade.  When  \ 
\  you  see  one  who  is  innocent,  pure,  and  true,  though  humble  and  > 
\  poor,  remember  the  fragrant,  but  unpretending  violet."  j 


|  LESSON    IX.  | 

\  Note. — These  lines  are  founded  upon  the  anecdote  of  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  * 

t  Islands,  who,  being  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  seemed  to  pass  everything  \ 

<  without  notice,  till  he  saw  a  bread-fruit  tree.    He  then  flew  to  this,  clasped  its  \ 

\  trunk  with  his  arms,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Moan,  wail,  lamentation.  Fcs'tal,  pertaining  to  a  feast. 

Conch,  sea-shell.  A-thwart',  across. 

Dusk'y,  of  a  dark  color.  Reckless,  careless. 

LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

1.  It  waved  not  through  an  Eastern  sky, 
Beside  a  fount  of  Araby  ; 
It  was  not  fanned  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas  ; 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

2.  But  fair  the  exiled  palm-tree  grew 
'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue  ; 
Through  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet, 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  its  feet. 

3.  Strange  looked  it  there  !  —  the  willow  streamed 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleamed  ; 
The  lime-bough  lured  the  honey-bee 
To  murmur  by  the  desert's  tree, 
And  showers  of  snowy  roses  made 
A  lustre  in  its  fan-like  shade. 

4.  There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours  — 
Rich  music  filled  that  garden's  bowers : 
Lamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  hung, 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colors  flung, 
And  bright  forms  glanced  —  a  fairy  show — 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

5.  But  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throng, 
Seemed  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song  ; 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien, 
Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been, 
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Of  crested  brow  and  long  black  hair —  i 
A  stranger,  like  the  palm-tree,  there.  £ 

6.  And  slowly,  sadly,  moved  his  plumes,  \ 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms  :  \ 
He  passed  the  pale  green  olives  by,  \ 
Nor  won  the  chestnut  flowers  his  eye  ;  \ 
But  when  to  that  sole  palm  he  came,  > 
Then  shot  a  rapture  through  his  frame.  { 

7.  To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke  ;  v 
The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke  ! 
It  whispered  of  his  own  bright  isle, 
That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile  ; 
Aye,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 
Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan  ! 

8.  His  mother's  cabin-home  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fringe  the  bay ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar, 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore  ;  — 
All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept ; 
He  clasped  his  country's  tree  and  wept ! 

9.  Oh!  scorn  him  not !  —  the  strength,  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
The  unconquerable  power,  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills, — 
These  have  one  fountain  deep  and  clear  •i— 
The  same  whence  gushed  that  child-like  tear  ! 


LESSON  X. 


>  Skirt,  form  a  border  or  edge.  Junction,  union. 

\  Knolls,  slight  elevations.  De'vi-ous,  winding,  irregular. 

\  Glades,  openings  in  a  forest.  Hu/ri-cane,  tempest. 

S  Be-set',  attacked,  In-ev'i-la-bly,  unavoidably. 

|  AN  ESCAPE. 

^  1.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  an  autumn  day,  and  my  journey 

}  led  me  over  a  range  of  low,  broken  hills,  that  skirt  the  southern 

\  bank  of  the  Ohio,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 

>  The  path  was  narrow,  and  but  little  travelled,  and  wound  with  a 
\  devious  course  amid  open  prairies,  knolls  covered  with  dwarf- 
\  trees,  and  glades  of  thick  forest. 

\  2.  I  had  pursued  my  way  for  several  hours,  without  seeing  a 

i  human  being,  or  observing  a  human  habitation.    But  I  did  not 

\  regret  their  absence,  for  solitude  often  feeds  the  mind  better  than 
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society.  I  left  my  horse  to  choose  his  way  and  determine  his 
pace  ;  and,  musing  on  things  far  and  near,  as  they  came  pouring 
through  my  imagination,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey. 

3.  It  was  at  a  late  hour,  and  Avith  a  feeling  of  some  surprise, 
that  I  at  length  observed  a  thunder-cloud  spread  over  the  western 
sky,  and  already  shooting  down  its  lightning  upon  the  tops  of 
the  distant  hills.  Its  grey  masses  were  whirling  in  the  heavens, 
as  if  agitated  by  the  breath  of  a  hurricane  ;  and  the  mist  that 
streamed  down  from  its  lower  edge  declared  that  it  was  full  of 
rain.  It  was  idle  for  me  to  turn  back,  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  any  other  shelter  than  what  the  forest  might  afford ;  I 
therefore  pushed  on,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  hut  or  house, 
before  the  tempest  should  burst  upon  me. 

4.  I  had  scarcely  taken  this  resolution,  when  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning fell  upon  a  tall  tree,  at  no  great  distance,  at  the  same  time 
ploughing  a  deep  furrow  in  its  trunk,  and  scattering  the  kindled 
fragments  around  in  every  direction.  There  was  a  momentary 
pause,  and  then  a  rush  of  wind  that  made  the  firmest  oak  of  the 
forest  tremble  like  a  reed.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  second  and 
third  sweep  of  the  gale,  when  a  tall  chestnut  tree,  by  the  side  of 
my  path,  was  beset  by  the  tempest.  It  wrestled  with  the  wind 
for  a  moment,  like  a  giant,  but  suddenly  it  was  torn  from  its 
place,  and  thrown  over  exactly  in  the  direction  where  I  chanced 
at  the  moment  to  be. 

5.  I  heard  the  sound,  and  saw  the  falling  tree  ;  and,  believing 
that  I  must  inevitably  be  crushed,  felt  that  momentary  stupor 
which  often  attends  the  first  discovery  of  imminent  peril.  But  the 
instinct  of  my  horse  was  not  thus  paralyzed.  He,  too,  saw  the 
descending  mass,  and  with  a  bound  placed  himself  and  me  out 
of  danger.  But  the  branches,  as  they  fell,  grazed  his  back,  and 
his  tail  had  well  nigh  shared  the  fate  of  that  which  once  adorned 
Tarn  O'Shanter's  mare. 

6.  This,  however,  was  the  only  adventure  we  met  with,  for  I 
soon  arrived  at  a  small  inn,  and  there  sheltered  myself  and  horse 
from  the  torrent,  which  began  shortly  after  to  pour  down  from  the 
cloud. 


LESSON  XI. 

Pomp,  splendor.  Squad'rons,  multitudes. 

Palms,  trees  found  in  hot  climates.     Ho-san'na,  an  exclamation  of  praise. 

CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 
1.  Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
Hark,  all  the  tribes  Hosanna  cry  ! 
Thy  humble  beast  pursues  his  road, 
With  palms  and  scattered  garments  strewed. 
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2.  Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die  ! 

Oh  Christ !  thy  triumphs  now  begin 
O'er  captive  death  and  conquered  sin. 

3.  Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
The  winged  squadrons  of  the  sky 

Look  down,  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes, 
To  see  the  approaching  sacrifice  ! 

4.  Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die  ! 
Bow  thy  meek  head  to  mortal  pain, 
Then  take,  0  God  !  'thy  power  and  reign  I 


LESSON  XII. 

Sa'bre,  a  species  of  sword.  En-Ji-la'ding;  sweeping  in  a  line, 

Ford'ed,  waded  through.  Re-cip'ro-cal,  mutual. 

De-Jile',  any  narrow  pass.  JRe-doubl'a-ble,  formidable. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MAMELUKES. 

1.  The  Mamelukes  were  a  powerful  body  of  soldiers,  that  had 
long  been  in  the  service  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  A  few  years 
since,  the  Pacha,  or  chief  of  that  country,  finding  them  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  to  his  power,  determined  to  destroy  them. 
Accordingly,  they  were  invited  to  a  feast  in  a  citadel,  the  place 
being  surrounded  by  the  Pacha's  garrison,  except  on  one  side, 
where  there  was  a  deep  precipice. 

2.  They  came,  according  to  custom,  superbly  mounted  on  the 
finest  horses,  and  in  their  richest  costume.  At  a  signal  given  by 
the  Pacha,  death  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  Crossing  and  enfilad- 
ing batteries  poured  forth  their  flame  and  iron,  and  men  and 
horses  were  at  once  weltering  in  their  blood. 

3.  Many  precipitated  themselves  from  the  summit  of  the  cita- 
del, and  were  destroyed  in  the  abyss  below.  Two,  however, 
recovered  themselves.  At  the  first  shock  of  the  concussion,  both 
horses  and  riders  were  stunned;  they  trembled  for. an  instant,  like 
equestrian  riders  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  then  darted  off 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  they  passed  the  nearest  gate,  which 
fortunately  was  not  closed,  and  found  themselves  out  of  Cairo. 
One  of  the  fugitives  took  the  road  to  Ell  Azish,  the  other  darted 
up  the  mountains.  The  pursuers  divided,  one  half  following 
each. 

4.  It  was  a  fearful  thing,  that  race  for  life  and  death !  The 
steeds  of  the  desert,  let  loose  on  the  mountains,  bounded  from 
rock  to  rock,  forded  torrents,  or  sped  along  the  edges  of  precipices. 
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Three  times  the  horse  of  one  Mameluke  fell  breathless ;  three  i 
times,  hearing  the  tramp  of  the  pursuers,  he  arose  and  renewed  I 
his  flight.    He  fell  at  length  not  to  rise  again.  \ 

5.  His  master  exhibited  a  touching  instance  of  reciprocal  fidel-  I 
ity;  instead  of  gliding  down  the  rocks  into  some  defile,  or  gaining  \ 
a  peak  inaccessible  to  cavalry,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  \ 
his  courser,  threw  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  and  awaited  the  arrival  \ 
of  his  executioners.  They  came  up,  and  he  fell  beneath  a  score  | 
of  sabres,  without  a  motion  of  resistance,  a  word  of  complaint,  or  \ 
a  prayer  for  mercy.  £ 

6.  The  other  Mameluke,  more  fortunate  than  his  companion,  < 
traversed  Ell  Azish,  gained  the  desert,  escaped  unhurt,  and,  in  > 
time,  became  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  where,  at  a  later  date,  I  X 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  him,  —  the  last  and  only  remnant  of  that  \ 
redoubtable  corps,  which,  thirty  years  before,  rivalled  in  courage, 
though  not  in  fortune,  the  chosen  men  of  Napoleon's  army. 

Here  Exercise  No.  5,  p.  379. 
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Plea,  entreaty.  Master -piece,  any  excellent  perfonn- 

Clois'ter,  monastery.  ance. 

En'vi-rons,  the  country  surrounding  any  En-thu' si-asm,  ardent  zeal. 

place.  Con-vul'sive-ly,  with  violent  agitation. 

Re-nouncedf ,  given  up.  Ob-lil'er-a-ied,  destroyed. 

RUBENS  AND  THE  SPANISH  MONK. 

Rubens  was  a  very  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Cologne,  in  1577.  j 

1.  One  day,  during  his  residence  in  Spain,  Rubens  made  an  > 
excursion  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  accompanied  by  several  of  I 
his  pupils.  He  entered  a  convent,  where  he  observed,  with  no  \ 
small  degree  of  surprise,  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  a  picture  ^ 
which  bore  evidence  of  having  been  executed  by  an  artist  of  sub-  J 
lime  genius.  The  picture  represented  the  death  of  a  monk.  Ru-  > 
bens  called  his  pupils,  showed  them  the  picture,  and  they  all  shared  I 
the  admiration  which  the  master-piece  excited  in  their  master.  £ 

2.  "  Who  painted  this  picture  ? "  inquired  Van  Dyck,  the  i 
favorite  pupil  of  Rubens.  i 

"  The  name  of  the  artist  was  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pic-  \ 
ture,"  observed  Van  Tulden,  "but  it  has  been  carefully  effaced."  $ 

3.  Rubens  sent  for  the  old  prior  of  the  convent,  and  requested 
that  he  would  tell  him  the  name  of  the  artist. 

"  The  painter  is  no  longer  of  this  world,"  answered  the  monk. 
"  What !  "  exclaimed  Rubens,  "  dead  !  and  unknown  !  His 
name  deserves  to  be  immortal.    It  would  have  obliterated  the 
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remembrance  of  mine, — and  yet,"  added  he,  with  pardonable  \ 
vanity,  "  I  am  Peter  Paul  Rubens."  \ 

4.  At  these  words  the  pale  countenance  of  the  prior  became  \ 
flushed  and  animated.    His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  fixed  on  Ru-  | 
bens  a  look  which  betrayed  a  stronger  feeling  than  curiosity. 
But  this  excitement  was  merely  momentary.    The  monk  cast 
down  his  eyes,  crossed  on  his  bosom  the  arms  which  he  had 
raised  to  heaven  by  an  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  and  repeated : 

"  The  artist  is  no  longer  of  this  world." 

5.  "  Tell  me  his  name,  father,"  exclaimed  Rubens ;  "  tell  me 
his  name,  I  conjure  you,  that  I  may  repeat  it  throughout  the 
world,  and  give  to  him  the  glory  which  is  his  due  !  "  And  Ru- 
bens, Van  Dyck,  Jordaens,  Van  Nuel,  and  Van  Tulden,  surround- 
ed the  prior,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  tell  them  the 
name  of  the  painter.  \ 

6.  The  monk  trembled,  and  his  lips  convulsively  quivered,  as  I 
if  ready  to  reveal  the  secret.  Then,  making  a  solemn  motion  | 
with  his  hand,  he  said :  | 

"  Hear  me  !  you  misunderstand  what  I  said.    I  told  you  that  > 
the  painter  of  that  picture  was  no  longer  of  this  world,  but  I  did  > 
not  mean  that  he  was  dead."  \ 
"  Does  he  then  live  ?    Oh !  tell  us  where  we  may  find  him  !  "  | 
"  He  has  renounced  the  world,  and  retired  to  a  cloister.    He  is  % 
a  monk."  I 

7.  "  A  monk,  father !  a  monk !  Oh !  tell  me  then  in  what  £ 
convent  he  is,  for  he  must  quit  it.  When  Heaven  has  marked  a  i 
man  with  the  stamp  of  genius,  that  man  should  not  bury  himself  > 
in  solitude.  God  has  given  him  a  sublime  mission,  and  he  must  I 
fulfil  it.  Tell  me  the  cloister  in  which  he  is  hidden.  I  will  draw  > 
him  from  his  retirement,  and  show  him  the  glory  that  awaits  him.  I 
Should  he  refuse,  I  will  procure  an  order  from  our  holy  father,  the  \ 
Pope,  to  make  him  return  to  the  world,  and  exercise  his  talent.  5 
The  Pope,  father,  is  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  he  will  listen  to  i 
me."  \ 

8.  "  I  will  neither  tell  you  his  name  nor  that  of  the  convent  to  \ 
which  he  has  retired,"  replied  the  monk,  in  a  resolute  tone.  \ 

"  But  the  Pope  will  compel  you  to  do  so,"  exclaimed  Rubens,  \ 
impatiently.  i 

9.  "  Hear  me,"  said  the  monk,  "  hear  me,  in  the  name  of  Hea-  \ 
ven.  Can  you  imagine  that  this  man,  before  he  quitted  the  \ 
world,  —  before  he  renounced  fortune  and  fame, — did  not  strug-  \ 
gle  painfully  against  that  resolution  ?  Can  you  believe  anything  * 
short  of  the  most  cruel  deception  and  bitter  sorrow  could  have  > 
brought  him  to  the  conviction  that  all  here  below  is  mere  vanity  ?  \ 
Leave  him,  then,  to  die  in  the  asylum  to  which  he  has  fled  from  > 
the  world  and  despair.  Besides,  all  your  efforts  would  be  fruit-  * 
less.    He  would  triumphantly  resist  every  temptation.     God  \ 


i  would  not  refuse  him  his  aid !    God,  who  in  his  mercy  has  I 

|  called  him  to  himself,  will  not  dismiss  him  from  his  presence."  $ 

<  10.  "  But,  father,  he  has  renounced  immortality  ! "  \ 

>  "  Immortality  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  eternity  !"  £ 
|  Saying  this,  the  monk  drew  his  cowl  over  his  forehead  and  \ 

*  changed  the  conversation,  so  as  to  prevent  Rubens  from  further  \ 

>  urging  his  plea.  \ 
i  11.  The  celebrated  Flemish  artist  left  the  convent  accompanied  i 
£  by  his  brilliant  -train  of  pupils,  and  they  all  returned  to  Madrid,  | 
I  lost  in  conjectures  respecting  the  painter  whose  name  had  been  so  I 
i  obstinately  withheld  from  them.  \ 
\  12.  The  prior,  who  was  himself  the  painter  of  the  picture,  ^ 
i  returned  to  his  lonely  cell,  knelt  down  on  the  straw  mat  which  * 

>  served  as  his  bed,  and  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven.  > 
\  He  then  collected  together  his  pencils,  his  colors,  and  a  small  I 
|  easel,  and  threw  them  into  a  river  which  flowed  beneath  the  \ 

*  window  of  his  cell.  He  gazed  for  some  moments  in  profound  X 
\  melancholy  on  the  stream,  which  soon  drifted  these  objects  from  2 
|  his  sight.  When  they  had  disappeared,  he  once  more  knelt  \ 
|  down  to  pray  on  his  straw  mat,  and  before  his  wooden  crucifix,  v 
i  How  powerful  must  have  been  the  struggle  in  this  man's  breast,  £ 
i  to  overcome  the  love  of  fame,  and  the  strong  temptation  of  worldly  i 
I  ambition !  \ 
\  Here  Exercise  No.  6,  p.  390.  > 


LESSON  XIV. 

Plu'mage,  feathers.  Con-ceifed,  vain. 

Frank'ness,  candor,  ingenuousness.  Crcsl' -fallen,  humbled. 

Smirking,  speaking  or  acting  affectedly.  Im-pcr'ti-nence,  sauciness. 

THE  JAY  AND  THE  OWL. 

1.  A  conceited  jay  once  paid  a  visit  to  an  owl,  that  was  sitting  * 
among  some  sheaves  of  wheat  in  a  barn.    As  soon  as  he  had  | 
entered  and  made  a  few  observations  upon  the  weather,  the  jay  £ 
I  went  on  to  tell  the  owl  of  the  many  compliments  that  had  been  < 
>  paid  him  by  the  various  birds  in  the  neighborhood.  > 
\     2.  One  had  praised  his  plumage,  another  his  voice,  and  another  ^ 

Ihis  wit.  Having  told  this  with  great  self-complacency,  all  the  | 
time  smirking,  and  flirting  his  tail,  with  an  air  of  vanity,  he  > 
*  added,  — "  And  now,  my  dear  owl,  pray  tell  me  sincerely  what  i 
*  you  think"  of  me ;  for  I  know  you  are  a  true  friend,  and  I  place  > 
<  more  confidence  in  your  opinion,  than  in  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  i 
t  world."  i 
|  3.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth,  or  pay  you  a  compliment  ?  "  said  \ 
\  the  owl.  \ 
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4.  "  Oh  !  the  truth,  of  course,"  said  the  jay;  "  I  love  the  truth,  * 
and  hate  flattery."  £ 

5.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  oav],  gravely,  "  in  my  humble  judg-  I 
ment,  your  dress  is  gaudy  without  taste ;  your  song,  rather  noisy  > 
than  musical;  and  your  wit,  mere  impertinence."  i 

6.  The  jay,  sadly  crest-fallen,  jerked  himself  out  of  the  barn  ;  \ 
and  the  owl  wisely  remarked,  that  conceited  persons  usually  pre-  \ 
tend  to  hate  flattery  and  love  frankness,  but  in  doing  this  they  are  I 
ever  fishing  for  compliments,  and  always  resent  the  truth  as  an  \ 
insult.    Let  all  young  people  remember  this  story. 


LESSON  XV. 

Rlv'cn,  rent  asunder.  Vol'letj-ing,  firing  in  volleys. 

Can'o-py,  covering  over  the  head.  Ckiv'al-nj,  heroism.  j 

Rev'el-ry,  merriment,  festivity.  Sul'phur-ous,  smoky.  < 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HOHENLINDEN.  I 

Hohenlinden  is  a  village  in  Bavaria:  the  sanguinary  battle  here  alluded  to  took  \ 
place  Dec.  3,  1800,  between  the  French  and  Germans,  the  latter  being  defeated.  J 
Campbell,  the  poet,  who  wrote  these  stirring  lines,  witnessed  the  engagement  from  ^ 

a  neighboring  tower.  \ 

1.  On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low,  s 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow ;  $ 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow  v 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly.  \ 

2.  But  Linden  showed  another  sight,  \ 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night,  $ 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light  \ 

The  darkness  of  her  scenery.  \ 

3.  By  torch  and  trumpet-sound  arrayed,  > 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade  ;  \ 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed,  > 

To  join  the  dreadful  revelry.  < 

4.  Then  shook  the  hills,  with  thunder  riven ;  \ 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven  ;  | 
And,  volleying  like  the  bolts  of  heaven,  \ 

Far  flashed  the  red  artillery.  \ 

5.  But  redder  still  these  fires  shall  glow, 
On  Linden's  hills  of  purpled  snow ; 
And  bloodier  still  shall  be  the  flow 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

6.  'T  is  morn ;  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-cloud  rolling  dun, 
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Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  'mid  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

7.  The  combat  deepens  :  on,  ye  brave  ! 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave  ! 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

8.  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 

Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  ! 


LESSON  XVI. 

To'kcn,  keepsake.  Tu-mult'u-ous,  tempestuous. 

liod'ing,  prophetic  of  evil.  Winding-sheet,  the  sheet  in  which  a  dead 

Al-ler'natc,  by  turns.  body  is  wound. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation. — Bu'chus,  for  bu'U-us. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  MAIL. 

1.  'T  is  midnight,  —  all  is  peace  profound  ! 
But  lo  !  upon  the  murmuring  ground 
The  lonely,  swelling,  hurrying  sound 

Of  distant  wheels  is  heard  ! 
They  come,  —  they  pause  a  moment, — when, 
Their  charge  resigned,  they  start,  and  then 
Are  gone,  and  all  is  hushed  again, 

As  not  a  leaf  had  stirred. 

2.  Hast  thou  a  parent  far  away, 

A  beauteous  child  to  be  thy  stay 
In  life's  decline, — or  sisters,  they 

Who  shared  thine  infant  glee  ? 
A  brother  on  a  foreign  shore, 
Whose  breast  thy  chosen  token  bore  ? 
Or  are  thy  treasures  wandering  o'er 

A  wide,  tumultuous  sea  ? 

3.  If  aught  like  these,  then  thou  must  feel 
The  rattling  of  that  reckless  wheel, 
That  brings  the  bright  or  boding  seal, 

On  every  trembling  thread 
That  strings  thy- heart,  till  morn  appears 
To  crown  thy  hopes,  or  end  thy  fears, 
To  light  .thy  smile,  or  draw  thy  tears, 

As  line  on  line  is  read. 
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Here  Exercise  No.  7, 


4.  Perhaps  thy  treasure 's  in  the  deep,  \ 

Thy  lover  in  a  dreamless  sleep,  ^ 

Thy  brother  where  thou  canst  not  weep  £ 

Upon  his  distant  grave  !  * 

Thy  parent's  hoary  head  no  more  \ 

May  shed  a  silver  lustre  o'er  n 

His  children  grouped, — nor  death  restore  £ 

Thy  son  from  out  the  waves !  ^ 

6.  Thy  prattler's  tongue,  perhaps,  is  stilled,  | 

Thy  sister's  lip  is  pale  and  chilled,  I 

Thy  blooming  bride  perchance  has  filled  $ 

Her  corner  of  the  tomb.  I 

May  be,  the  home  where  all  thy  sweet  f 

And  tender  recollections  meet,  I 

Has  shown  its  flaming  winding-sheet  \ 

In  midnight's  awful  gloom ! 

6.  And  while,  alternate,  o'er  my  soul 
Those  cold  or  burning  wheels  will  roll 
Their  chill  or  heat,  beyond  control, 

Till  morn  shall  bring  relief, — 
Father  in  heaven,  whate'er  may  be 
The  cup,  which  thou  hast  sent  for  me, 
I  know 't  is  good,  prepared  by  thee, 

Though  filled  with  joy  or  grief! 


LESSON  XVII. 

Craft,  small  vessels.  Press-gang,  a  company  of  soldiers, 

Glazed,  glassy.  whose  business  it  is  to  impress  per- 

Slo'ried,  furnished  with  a  story  or  history.       sons  into  the  naval  service. 
Va'cant,  inexpressive.  Halch'ments,  armorial  devices. 

Jost'ling,  shaking.  Shatftered,  broken,  worn  out. 

Writh'ing,  torturing.  E-ma'ci-a-ted,  wasted  away.  \ 


Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Wreath'ing,  for  writ/i'ing.  j 
THE  WIDOW  AND  HER  SON.  $ 


1.  I  approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  the  > 
ground.  On  it  were  inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased  :  \ 
"  George  Somers,  aged  26  years."  The  poor  mother  had  been  $ 
assisted  to  kneel  down  at  the  head  of  it.  Her  withered  hands  \ 
were  clasped,  as  if  in  prayer;  but  I  could  perceive,  by  a  feeble  | 
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5  rocking  of  the  body,  and  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  lips,  that  she  \ 
i  was  gazing  on  the  last  relics  of  her  son  with  the  yearnings  of  a  < 
mother's  heart.  \ 

2.  Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  coffin  in  the  earth.  \ 
There  was  that  bustling  stir,  which  breaks  so  harshly  on  the  feel-  \ 
ings  of  grief  and  affliction  ;  directions  were  given  in  the  cold  | 
tones  of  business  ;  and  there  was  the  striking  of  spades  into  sand  i 
and  gravel ;  which,  at  the  grave  of  those  we  love,  is  of  all  sounds  | 
the  most  writhing.  The  bustle  around  seemed  to  waken  the 
mother  from  a  wretched  reverie.  She  raised  her  glazed  eyes, 
and  looked  about  with  a  faint  wildness. 

3.  As  the  men  approached  with  cords  to  lower  the  coffin  into 
the  grave,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  broke  into  an  agony  of 
grief.  The  poor  woman,  who  attended  her,  took  her  by  the  arm, 
endeavored  to  raise  her  from  the  earth,  and  to  whisper  something 
like  consolation,  — "  Nay,  now, — nay,  now, — don't  take  it  so 
sorely  to  heart."  But  the  mother  could  only  shake  her  head,  and 
wring  her  hands,  as  one  not  to  be  comforted. 

4.  As  they  lowered  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  creaking  of 
the  cords  seemed  to  agonize  her  ;  but  when,  on  some  accidental  \ 
obstruction,  there  was  a  jostling  of  the  coffin,  all  the  tenderness  \ 
of  the  mother  burst  forth  ;  as  if  any  harm  could  come  to  him,  I 
who  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  suffering.  > 

5.  I  could  see  no  more, — my  heart  swelled  into  my  throat, —  \ 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  —  I  felt  as  if  I  were  acting  a  barbarous  > 
part  in  standing  by  and  gazing  idly  on  this  scene  of  maternal  t 
anguish.  I  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  church-yard,  where  ( 
I  remained  until  the  funeral  train  had  dispersed.  | 

6.  It  was  some  time  before  I  left  the  place.  On  my  way  X 
homeward,  I  met  with  the  woman  who  had  acted  as  comforter  ;  $ 
she  was  just  returning  from  accompanying  the  mother  to  her  | 
lonely  habitation,  and  I  drew  from  her  some  particulars  connected  > 
with  the  affecting  scene  I  had  witnessed.  | 

7.  The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  village  from  v 
childhood.  They  had  inhabited  one  of  the  neatest  cottages,  and  | 
by  various  rural  occupations,  and  the  assistance  of  a  small  gar-  \ 
den,  had  supported  themselves  creditably  and  comfortably,  and  \ 
led  a  happy  and  blameless  life.  They  had  one  son,  who  had  | 
grown  up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of  their  age.  | 

8.  But  unfortunately,  this  son  was  tempted,  during  a  year  of  > 
scarcity  and  agTicultural  hardship,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  one  < 
of  the  small  craft  that  plied  on  a  neighboring  river.  He  had  not  ? 
been  long  in  this  employ,  when  he  was  entrapped  by  a  press-  i 
gang,  and  carried  off  to  sea.  His  parents  received  tidings  of  his  5 
seizure,  but  beyond  that  they  could  learn  nothing.  It  was  the  \ 
loss  of  their  main  prop.  The  father,  who  was  already  infirm,  ^ 
grew  heartless  and  melancholy,  and  sunk  into  his  grave.    The  > 
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\  widow,  left  lonely  in  her  age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer  I 
s  support  herself,  and  came  upon  the  parish.  s 

<  9.  Time  passed  on,  till  one  day  she  heard  the  cottage  door,  | 

>  which  faced  the  garden,  suddenly  open.  A  stranger  came  out,  * 
^  and  seemed  to  be  looking  eagerly  and  wildly  around.    He  was  % 

>  dressed  in  seaman's  clothes,  was  emaciated,  and  ghastly  pale,  and  5 
\  bore  the  air  of  one  broken  by  sickness  and  hardships.  He  saw  i 
I  his  mother  and  hastened  towards  her,  but  his  steps  were  faint  and  I 

faltering ;  he  sank  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  sobbed  like  a  > 
child.  The  poor  woman  gazed  upon  him  with  a  vacant  and  | 
wandering  eye, — "  Oh  my  dear,  dear  mother!  don't  you  know  > 
your  son  ?  your  poor  boy  George  ? "  s 

10.  It  was,  indeed,  the  wreck  of  her  once  noble  lad;  who,  \ 
shattered  by  wounds,  by  sickness,  and  foreign  imprisonment,  had, 
at  length,  dragged  his  wasted  limbs  homeward,  to  repose  among 
the  scenes  of  childhood.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told, — 
for  the  young  man  lingered  but  a  few  weeks,  and  death  came  to 
his  relief. 

11.  The  next  Sunday  after  the  funeral  I  have  described,  I  was 
at  the  village  church  ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  poor  old 
woman  tottering  down  the  aisle  to  her  accustomed  seat  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar.    She  had  made  an  effort  to  put  on  something 

*  like  mourning  for  her  son  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  touching 

\  than  this  struggle  between  pious  affection  and  utter  poverty  ;  a  X 
}  black  riband  or  so,  —  a  faded  black  handkerchief,  and  one  or  \ 
\  two  more  such  humble  attempts  to  express  by  outward  signs,  that  > 

<  grief  which  passes  show.  J 

!12.  When  I  looked  round  upon  the  storied  monuments,  the  £ 
stately  hatchments,  the  cold  marble  pomp,  with  which  grandeur  * 
x  mourned  magnificently  over  departed  pride,  and  turned  to  this  | 
\  poor  widow,  bowed  down  by  age  and  sorrow,  at  the  altar  of  her  > 
\  God,  and  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a  pious,  though  I 

*  a  broken  heart,  I  felt  that  this  living  monument  of  real  grief  was  £ 
i  worth  them  all.  < 
\  13.  I  related  her  story  to  some  of  the  wealthy  members  of  the  \ 
|  congregation,  and  they  were  moved  by  it.  They  exerted  them-  > 
J  selves  to  render  her  situation  more  comfortable,  and  to  lighten  \ 

*  her  afflictions.  It  was,  however,  but  smoothing  a  few  steps  to  * 
\  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  a  Sunday  or  two  after,  she  was  - 
)  missed  from  her  usual  seat  at  church,  and  before  I  left  the 

^  neighborhood,  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  she  had 
^  quietly  breathed  her  last,  and  had  gone  to  rejoin  those  she  loved, 
$  in  that  world  where  sorrow  is  never  known,  and  friends  are 
v  never  parted. 


Here  Exercise  No.  8,  p. 


LESSON 

Brink,  edge. 
Plasli'y,  watery. 
Marge,  margin. 
Chafed,  agitated. 
Il-lim'i-ta-ble,  boundless. 

Fault  of  Pronunciatic 


XVIII. 

Zone,  a  division  of  the  earth. 
Rock'ing,  tossing. 
Sol'i-ta-ry,  lonely. 
Fanned,  moved  as  with  a  fan. 
A-byss',  immeasurable  space. 

>n. —  Highth,  for  height. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

1.  Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

2.  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

3.  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

4.  There  is  a  Power,  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air,  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

5.  All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere ; 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

6.  And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend 
Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

7.  Thou'rt  gone  ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

8.  He,  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 
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5  \ 

>  Groat,  an  old  English  coin.  Scd'en-ta-ry,  inactive.  \ 

>  Pefu-Lmt,  pettish.  Glim'mcr-ings,  faint  views  or  displays.  \ 
v  Te-mcr'i-ty,  rashness.  Ca-pri'cious-hj,  whimsically.  * 

>  Pas'sive-ness,  unresisting  submission.  Vo-cif'er-a-tcd,  called  out.  \ 
\  Sim'u-lat-ed,  pretended.  Ia-cau'tious-ly,  carelessly.  \ 

<t  Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Grote,  for  grawt.  ^ 

|  ANECDOTES  OF  BIRDS.  \ 

v  1.  That  birds,  like  our  more  sedentary  and  domestic  quadru-  | 
I  peds,  are  capable  of  exhibiting  attachment  to  those  who  feed  and  $ 
^  attend  them,  is  undeniable.    Deprived  of  other  society,  some  of  > 

<  our  more  intelligent  species,  particularly  the  thrushes,  soon  learn  £ 

>  to  seek  out  the  company  of  their  friends  or  protectors  of  the 
|  human  species. 

i  2.  The  brown  thrush  and  mocking-bird  become,  in  this  way, 
\  extremely  familiar,  cheerful,  and  capriciously  playful ;  the  former, 
\  in  particular,  courts  the  attention  of  his  master,  follows  his  steps, 

>  complains  when  neglected,  flies  to  him  when  suffered  to  be  at 
large,  and  sings  and  reposes  gratefully  perched  on  his  hand  ;  in 
short,  by  all  his  actions,  he  appears  capable  of  real  and  affection- 
ate attachment ;  and  is  jealous  of  every  rival,  particularly  any 
other  bird,  which  he  persecutes  from  his  presence  with  unceasing 
hatred. 

3.  His  petulant  dislike  to  particular  objects  of  less  moment  is 
also  displayed  by  various  tones  and  gestures,  which  soon  become 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  who  are  near  him,  as  well  as  his 
tones  of  gratulation  and  satisfaction.  His  language  of  fear  and 
surprise  could  never  be  mistaken ;  and  an  imitation  of  his  gut- 
tural, low  tsherr !  tsherr  !  on  these  occasions,  answers  as  a  pre- 
monitory warning  when  any  danger  awaits  him  from  the  sly 
approach  of  cat  or  squirrel. 

4.  As  I  have  now  descended,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  actual 
biography  of  one  of  these  birds,  which  I  raised  and  kept  uncaged 

\  for  some  time,  I  may  also  add,  that  beside  a  playful  turn  for  mis- 
chief and  interruption,  in  which  he  would  sometimes  snatch  off 
the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing,  he  had  a  good  degree  of  curi-  I 
osity,  and  was  much  surprised  one  day  by  a  large  springing  £ 
beetle,  which  I  had  caught  and  placed  in  a  tumbler.  > 

5.  On  all  such  occasions,  his  looks  of  capricious  surprise  were  \ 
*  very  amusing ;  he  cautiously  approached  the  glass,  with  fanning  | 

<  and  closing  wings,  and  in  an  under  tone  confessed  his  surprise  at  < 
I  the  address  and  jumping  motions  of  the  huge  insect.  At  length  > 
\  he  became  bolder,  and  perceiving  that  it  had  relation  to  his  ordi-  \ 
\  nary  prey  of  beetles,  he,  with  some  hesitation,  ventured  to  snatch  > 
$  at  the  prisoner,  between  temerity  and  playfulness.  But  when  \ 
|  really  alarmed  or  offended,  he  instantly  flew  to  his  loftiest  perch,  \ 
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1   * 

X  forbid  all  friendly  approaches,  and  for  some  time  kept  up  his  low  X 

I  and  angry  tslierr. 


6.  A  late  naturalist,  the  venerable  William  Bartram,  was  also  > 
^  much  amused  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by  one  of  this  species,  X 
\  and  relates,  that  being  fond  of  hard  crumbs  of  bread,  he  found,  * 
X  when  they  grated  his  throat,  a  very  rational  remedy  by  soaking  > 
X  them  in  his  vessel  of  water;  he  likewise,  by  experience,  discovered  I 

>  that  the  painful  prick  of  the  wasps,  on  which  he  fed,  could  be  £ 
\  obviated  by  extracting  their  stings.  X 
?  7.  But  it  would  be  too  tedious  and  minute  to  follow  out  these  \ 
I  glimmerings  of  intelligence,  which  exist  as  well  in  birds  as  in  our  X 
I  most  sagacious  quadrupeds.    The  remarkable  talent  of  a  parrot,  I 

>  for  imitating  the  tones  of  the  human  voice,  has  long  been  familiar.  * 
I  The  most  extraordinary  and  well  authenticated  account  of  the  < 

actions  of  one  of  the  common  ash-colored  species,  is  that  of  a  bird  \ 
which  Colonel  O'Kelley  bought  for  a  hundred  guineas  at  Bristol.  X 

8.  This  individual  not  only  repeated  a  great  number  of  sen-  | 
tences,  but  answered  many  questions,  and  was  able  to  whistle  a  > 
variety  of  tunes.  While  thus  engaged,  it  beat  time  with  all  the  X 
appearance  of  science,  and  possessed  a  judgment  or  ear  so  accu-  \ 
rate,  that,  if  by  chance  it  mistook  a  note,  it  would  revert  to  the  X 
bar  Avhere  the  mistake  wras  made,  correct  itself,  and,  still  beating  \ 
regular  time,  go  again  through  the  whole  with  perfect  exactness.  \ 

9.  So  celebrated  was  this  bird,  that  an  obituary  notice  of  its  \ 
death  appeared  in  the  "  General  Evening  Post,"  for  the  9th  of  | 
October,  1802.  In  this  account,  it  is  added,  that  besides  her  \ 
great  musical  faculties,  she  could  express  her  wants  articulately,  \ 
and  give  her  orders  in  a  manner  approaching  rationality.  She  X 
was,  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  supposed  to  be  more  than  thirty  \ 
years  of  age.  The  colonel  was  repeatedly  offered  five  hundred  \ 
guineas  a  year  for  the  bird,  by  persons  who  wished  to  make  a  X 
public  exhibition  of  her  ;  but,  out  of  tenderness  for  his  favorite,  he  > 
constantly  refused  the  offer.  \ 

10.  The  story  related  by  Goldsmith,  of  a  parrot  belonging  to  | 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  very  amusing,  and  possibly  true.  It  \ 
was  kept  in  a  room  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  overlooking  the  X 
Thames,  and  had  naturally  enough  learned  a  store  of  boatmen's  \ 
phrases.  One  day,  sporting  somewhat  incautiously,  Poll  fell  X 
into  the  river,  but  had  reason  enough,  it  appears,  to  make  a  > 
profitable  use  of  the  words  she  had  learned,  and  accordingly  X 

|  vociferated,  "A  boat!  twenty  pounds  for  a  boat!"    This  wel-  I 

>  come  sound  reaching  the  ears  of  a  Avaterman,  he  brought  assis-  y 
s  tance  to  the  parrot,  and  delivered  it  to  the  king,  with  a  request  to  X 
{  be  paid  the  round  sum  so  readily  promised  by  the  bird  ;  but  his  \ 
X  Majesty,  dissatisfied  writh  the  exorbitant  demand,  agreed,  at  any  ^ 

>  rate,  to  give  him  what  the  bird  should  now  award  ;  in  answer  to  > 
<  which  reference,  Poll  shrewdly  cried,  "  Give  the  knave  a  groat."  > 
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11.  The  story  given  by  Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  I 
Understanding,"  though  approaching  closely  to  rationality,  and  > 
apparently  improbable,  may  not  be  a  greater  effort  than  could  i 
have  been  accomplished  by  Colonel  O'Kelley's  bird.  This  parrot  \ 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  Governor  of  X 
Brazil,  who  had  a  curiosity  to  witness  its  powers.  \ 

12.  The  bird  was  introduced  into  the  room,  where  sat  the  * 
Prince,  in  company  with  several  Dutchmen.    On  viewing  them,  i 
the  parrot  exclaimed  in  Portuguese,  "  What  a  company  of  white  > 
men  are  here."    Pointing  to  the  Prince,  they  asked,  "  Who  is  i 
that  man  ? "  to  which  the  parrot  replied,  "  Some  general  or  other."  | 
The  Prince  now  asked,  "  From  what  place  do  you  come  ? "  the  > 
answer  was,  "  From  Marignan."    "  To  whom  do  you  belong  ?" 
It  answered,  "To  a  Portuguese."    "What  do  you  do  there?" 
To  which  the  parrot  replied,  "  I  look  after  chickens."  The 
Prince,  now  laughing,  exclaimed,  "  You  look  after  chickens  !  " 
To  which  Poll  pertinently  answered,  "  Yes,  I ;  and  I  know  well 
enough  how  to  do  it ;"  clucking  at  the  same  instant  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  calling  brood  hen. 

13.  The  docility  of  birds  in  catching  sounds,  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  perfection  of  their  voice  and  hearing,  assisted 
also  by  no  inconsiderable  power  of  memory.     The  imitative 
actions  of  passiveness  in  some  small  birds,  such  as  goldfinches, 
linnets,  and  canaries,  are,  however,  quite  as  curious  as  their 
expression  of  sounds.    A  showman  once  exhibited  in  England 
some  of  these  birds,  one  of  which  simulated  death,  and  was  held 
up  by  the  tail  or  claw,  without  showing  any  active  signs  of  life. 
A  second  balanced  itself  upon  its  head,  with  its  claws  in  the  air. 
A  third  imitated  a  milkmaid  going  to  market,  with  pails  on  its 
shoulders.    A  fourth  mimicked  a  Venetian  girl,  looking  out  of  a 
window.    A  fifth  acted  the  soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  sen- 
tinel.   A  sixth  was  a  cannonier,  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a  firelock 
on  its  shoulder,  and,  with  a  match  in  its  claw,  it  discharged  a 
small  cannon.    The  same  bird  also  acted  as  if  wounded ;  was  \ 
wheeled,  in  a  little  barrow,  as  it  were,  to  the  hospital ;  after  | 
which,  it  flew  away  before  the  company.    The  seventh  turned  a  i 
kind  of  windmill,  and  the  last  bird  stood  amidst  a  discharge  of  \ 
small  fire-works,  without  showing  any  signs  of  fear.  > 

14.  A  similar  exhibition,  in  which  twenty-four  canary  birds  I 
were  the  actors,  was  also  shown  in  London  in  1S20,  by  a  French-  > 
man,  named  Dujon  ;  one  of  these  suffered  itself  to  be  shot  at,  and  - 
falling  down,  as  if  dead,  was  put  into  a  little  wheelbarrow,  and 
conveyed  away  by  one  of  its  comrades. 


Here  Exercise  No.  9,  p.  381. 
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LESSON  XX. 

Da  vit,  a  machine  for  raising  the  anchor.    Starboard,  the  right  side  of  a  ship. 
Vor'lex,  whirlpool.  Lar'board,  the  left  side  of  a  ship. 

Saw'yer,  an  obstacle  in  a  river.  Cat'head,  a  beam  in  a  ship.  ; 

Gun'wale,  the  upper  edge  of  a  ship's  side.  An'chor-age,  place  where  a  ship  can  s 
Pit'i-iess,  unpitying.  anchor. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sword,  for  soard. 

THE  CAPTAIN  — A  FRAGMENT. 

The  Bridgeport  paper,  of  March,  1823,  said:  "  Arrived,  schooner  Fame,  from 
Charleston,  via  New  London.  While  at  anchor  in  that  harbor,  during  the  rain- 
storm on  Thursday  evening  last,  the  Fame  was  run  foul  of  by  the  wreck  of  the 
Methodist  meeting-house  from  Norwich,  which  was  carried  away  in  the  late 
freshet." 

1.  Solemn  he  paced  upon  that  schooner's  deck, 
And  muttered  of  his  hardships  : — "I  have  been 
Where  the  wild  will  of  Mississippi's  tide 
Has  dashed  me  on  the  sawyer ;  I  have  sailed 
In  the  thick  night,  along  the  wave-washed  edge 
Of  ice,  in  acres,  by  the  pitiless  coast 
Of  Labrador  ;  and  I  have  scraped  my  keel 
O'er  coral  rocks  in  Madagascar  seas  ; 
And  often,  in  my  cold  and  midnight  watch, 
Have  heard  the  warning  voice  of  the  lee  shore 
Speaking  in  breakers  ! 

2.  Ay,  and  I  have  seen 
The  whale  and  sword-fish  fight  beneath  my  bows  ; 
And,  when  they  made  the  deep  boil  like  a  pot, 
Have  swung  into  its  vortex  ;  and  I  know 
To  cord  my  vessel  with  a  sailor's  skill, 
And  brave  such  dangers  with  a  sailor's  heart ;  — 
But  never  yet,  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Or  where  the  river  mixes  with  the  main, 
Or  in  the  chafing  anchorage  of  the  bay, 
In  all  my  rough  experience  of  harm, 
Met  I — a  Methodist  meeting-house  ! 

JA.  -aa.  ^r.  «y,  jr. 

•TE*  -Tf  -r?  *7?  -Jf 

3.  Cat-head,  or  beam,  or  davit  has  it  none, 
Starboard  nor  larboard,  gunwale,  stem  nor  stern  !  > 
It  comes  in  such  a  "  questionable  shape,"  i 
I  cannot  even  speak  it !  \ 

4.  Up  jib,  Josey,  \ 
And  make  for  Bridgeport !  There,  where  Stratford. Point,  \ 
Long  Beach,  Fairweather  Island,  and  the  buoy,  \ 
Are  safe  from  such  encounters,  we  '11  protest  /  \ 
And  Yankee  legends  long  shall  tell  the  tale,  \ 
That  once  a  Charleston  schooner  was  beset,  $ 
Riding  at  anchor,  by  a  meeting-house  !  5 


LESSON  XXI. 


\  Dupe,  victim.  Ar'mo-ry,  a  place  where  weapons  are 

\  Foi'bles,  failings,  weaknesses.  deposited. 

^  A-ve/sion,  dislike,  hatred.  En-croach'ment,  intrusion. 

$  THE  CHAMELEON  AND  PORCUPINE. 

\  1.  A  chameleon  once  met  a  porcupine,  and  complained,  that 
»  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  make  friends  with  everybody,  but, 
\  strange  to  say,  he  had  entirely  failed,  and  now  he  could  not  be 
\  sure  that  he  had  a  sincere  friend  in  the  world. 
I  2.  "  And  by  what  means,"  said  the  porcupine,  "  have  you 
>  sought  to  make  friends  ? "  "  By  flattery,"  said  the  chameleon. 
\  "  I  have  adapted  myself  to  all  I  met ;  humored  the  follies  and  the 
I  foibles  of  every  one.  In  order  to  make  people  believe  that  I  liked 
\  them,  I  have  imitated  their  manners,  as  if  I  considered  them 
£  models  of  perfection.  So  far  have  I  gone  in  this,  that  it  has  be- 
i  come  a  habit  with  me,  and  now  my  very  skin  takes  the  hue  and 
$  complexion  of  the  thing  that  happens  to  be  nearest.  Yet  all  this 
I  has  been  in  vain,  for  everybody  calls  me  a  turn-coat,  and  I  am 
}  generally  considered  selfish,  hypocritical,  and  base." 
<  3.  "  And  no  doubt  you  deserve  all  this,"  said  the  porcupine. 
?  "  I  have  taken  a  different  course,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  as  > 
vou.    I  adopted  the  rule  to  resent  every  injury,  I 


\  few  friends  as  you.    I  adopted  the  rule  to  resent  every  injury 
\  nay,  every  encroachment  upon  my  dignity.    I  would  allow  no  $ 
I  one  even  to  touch  me,  without  sticking  into  him  one  or  more  of  i 
I  my  sharp  quills.    I  determined  to  take  care  of  number  one ;  and  I 
>  the  result  has  been,  that,  while  I  have  vindicated  my  rights,  I  \ 
I  have  created  a  universal  dislike.    I  am  called  Old  Touch-me- 
not,  and,  if  I  am  not  as  much  despised,  I  am  even  more  disliked, 
than  you,  Sir  Chameleon." 

4.  An  owl,  who  was  sitting  by  and  heard  this  conversation, 
putting  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  remarked  as  follows.  "  Your 
experience  ought  to  teach  two  valuable  lessons.    One  is,  that  the 
world  looks  upon  the  flatterer  with  contempt  and  aversion,  be-  \ 
cause  he  seeks  to  secure  some  selfish  object  by  making  dupes  of 
pothers  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  he,  who  resents  every  little  trespass 
|  upon  his  rights  and  feelings,  is  sure  to  be  shunned  and  dreaded 
\  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  disposition. 
\     5.  "  You,  Sir  Chameleon,  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  that 
^  honest  candor  is  far  better  than  deceitful  flattery.    And  you, 
\  Neighbor  Porcupine,  ought  never  to  forget,  that  good-humor  is 
s  a  better  defence  than  an  armory  of  poisoned  quills." 


Here  Exercise  No.  10,  p.  381. 
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LESSON  XXII. 


Grot,  a  contraction  for  grotto. 
Vis'ta,  a  view  between  rows  of  trees. 
Fes-toons',  wreaths. 
Death'less,  undying. 
Prompt' ings,  suggestions. 


In-icrcathed',  entwined, 
Re-pcl'llng,  resisting. 
En-chanted,  charmed. 


Tcn'dril,  the  clasp  of  a  creeping  plan.. 
Po'tent,  powerful. 


PALESTINE. 


1.  Where  lies  our  path?  —  Though  many  a  vista  call, 
We  may  admire,  but  cannot  tread  them  all. 

Where  lies  our  path?  —  A  poet,  and  inquire 
What  hills,  what  vales,  what  streams  become  the  lyre  ? 
See,  there  Parnassus  lifts  his  head  of  snow ; 
See  at  his  foot  the  cool  Cephissus  flow ; 
There  Ossa  rises  ;  there  Olympus  towers  ; 
Between  them,  Tempe  breathes  in  beds  of  flowers, 
Forever  verdant ;  and  there  Peneus  glides 
Through  laurels,  whispering  on  his  shady  sides. 

2.  Your  theme  is  Music  ;  —  Yonder  rolls  the  wave, 
Where  dolphins  snatched  Arion  from  his  grave, 
Enchanted  by  his  lyre  :  —  Cithseron's  shade 

Is  yonder  seen,  where  first  Amphion  played 
Those  potent  airs,  that,  from  the  yielding  earth, 
Charmed  stones  around  him,  and  gave  cities  birth. 
And  fast  by  Hsemus,  Thracian  Hebrus  creeps 
O'er  golden  sands,  and  still  for  Orpheus  weeps, 
Whose  gory  head,  borne  by  the  stream  along, 
Was  still  melodious,  and  expired  in  song. 
There  Nereids  sing,  and  Triton  winds  his  shell ; 
There  be  thy  path  —  for  there  the  muses  dwell. 

3.  No,  no — a  lonelier,  lovelier  path  be  mine  ; 
Greece  and  her  charms  I  leave  for  Palestine. 
There  purer  streams  through  happier  valleys  flow, 
And  sweeter  flowers  on  holier  mountains  blow. 

I  love  to  breathe  where  Gilead  sheds  her  balm; 

I  love  to  walk  on  Jordan's  banks  of  palm ; 

I  love  to  wet  my  foot  in  Hermon's  dews ; 

I  love  the  promptings  of  Isaiah's  muse  ; 

In  Carmel's  holy  grots  I  '11  court  repose, 

And  deck  my  mossy  couch  with  Sharon's  deathless  rose. 

4.  Here  arching  vines  their  leafy  banner  spread, 
Shake  their  green  shields,  and  purple  odors  shed, 
At  once  repelling  Syria's  burning  ray, 

And  breathing  freshness  on  the  sultry  day. 
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Here  the  wild  bee  suspends  her  murmuring  wing, 
Pants  on  the  rock,  or  sips  the  silver  spring ; 
And  here, — as  musing  on  my  theme  divine. — 
I  gather  flowers  to  bloom  along  my  line, 
And  hang  my  garlands  in  festoons  around, 
Inwreathed  with  clusters,  and  with  tendrils  bound  ; 
And  fondly,  warmly,  humbly  hope  the  Power, 
That  gave  perfumes  and  beauty  to  the  flower, 
Drew  living  waters  from  this  rocky  shrine, 
Purpled  the  clustering  honors  of  the  vine, 
And  led  me,  lost  in  devious  mazes,  hither, 
To  weave  a  garland,  will  not  let  it  wither;  — 
Wond'ring,  I  listen  to  the  strain  sublime, 
That  flows,  all  freshly,  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Wafted  in  grand  simplicity  along, 
The  undying  breath,  the  very  soul  of  song. 


LESSON    XXIII.  | 

Shocks,  sheaves.  Re' search,  investigation.  > 
En-force1,  impress.  Recfon-cile,  make  consistent.  > 

Stew'ard)  a  minister,  a  servant.  Con-tra-dic' lions,  inconsistencies.  > 

THE  BIBLE ;  A  FAMILIAR  DIALOGUE.  \ 

"  My  dear  papa,"  said  Mary,  one  morning,  as  they  were  re-  I 
tiring  from  the  breakfast  table,  "  Charles  has  asked  me  a  question,  > 
which  I  think  I  can  answer,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  under-  < 
stand  it ;  and  so  I  told  him  I  would  ask  you  to  explain  the  difficulty."  \ 

Papa.  That  is  quite  right,  my  child ;  you  should  always  try  i 
yourself  first ;  and  then,  if  you  find  the  subject  above  your  com-  > 
prehension,  apply  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  older  or  \ 
better  informed  than  yourself.    But  let  Charles  state  his  difficulty.  \ 

Charles.  I  was  reading  the  tenth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  papa,  and 
I  could  not  understand  how  two  of  the  verses  could  both  be  true. 
I  know  both  are  true,  because  both  are  in  the  Bible ;  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  there  was  some  contradiction  in  the  two  verses 
I  mean. 

P.  Well,  my  boy,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  them.  The  Bible 
is  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  study  it  with 
all  our  power.  We  must  never  pass  over  difficulties  without 
trying  to  remove  them.  In  many  cases,  we  may  not  be  fully 
able  to  understand  the  subject ;  but  if  we  do  our  best,  God  wiil 
never  be  angry  with  us  for  our  ignorance.  Above  all,  we  must 
pray  faithfully  for  the  light  and  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
without  whose  blessing  our  labor  will  be  useless,  and  our  search 
vain.    Do  you  understand  what  I  have  said,  Charles  ? 
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C.  I  think  you  mean  to  say,  that  since  the  Bible  is  God's  best 
gift,  we  ought  to  study  it  with  great  care,  and  try  to  understand 

what  appears  difficult,  and  to  pray  to  God  to  help  us  in  our  search.  \ 

P.  Quite  right,  my  boy.    The  wisest  man  cannot  employ  his  £ 

time  and  talents  better  than  by  so  studying  the  Word  of  God  as  \ 

to  be  able  to  explain  its  difficulties,  reconcile  its  apparent  contra-  $ 

dictions,  make  its  doctrines  clear  to  less  favored  minds,  and  enforce  i 
its  precepts  on  all. 

Mary.  Papa,  I  have  been  thinking  what  was  the  reason,  why, 
if  God's  book  was  written  for  us  all,  it  was  not  so  written  as  to 
be  easily  understood  by  all ;  why  there  should  be  any  difficulties 
anywhere. 

P.  This,  my  dear  child,  is  a  very  important  point.    I  will  try 

to  show  you  plainly,  that,  if  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Bible  % 

which  it  requires  our  best  labor  and  care  to  overcome,  it  is  just  the  \ 

5  same  with  God's  other  gifts  and  blessings.    You  are  well  ac-  ^ 

>  quainted  with  the  cultivation  of  a  farm.  Now  just  see,  what  is  > 
I  the  case  there.    The  soil  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  so  is  the  seed ;  so  < 

>  are  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  seasons.  The  very  skill  of  the  \ 
^  husbandman,  the  very  hand  with  which  he  scatters  the  grain,  are  \ 

>  all  the  gifts  of  God  ;  but  unless  he  exerts  himself,  and  applies  his  J 
$  skill,  and  strength,  and  care,  in  preparing  the  ground,  and  sowing  \ 
|  the  seed,  and  preserving  the  growing  crop  from  animals  that  $ 
^  would  devour  it,  and  in  reaping  and  gathering  the  crop  when  \ 

ripe,  he  would  be  a  madman  to  expect  his  barns  to  be  full  of  corn  \ 
in  winter.    These  are  difficulties, — they  must  be  overcome  ;  and,* 

unless  they  are  overcome,  we  all  know,  that  the  sun  and  the  i 

rain,  acting  on  the  soil,  will  never  of  themselves  bring  forth  the  \ 

full,  ripe  shocks  of  wheat  in  harvest  time.    So  it  is  with  the  $ 

spiritual  gifts  of  Heaven.    It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  deny  > 

that  God  is  the  gracious  Giver  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  % 

because  the  skill,  and  labor,  and  care  of  man  are  necessary  in  \ 
their  cultivation,  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the  Bible  was  his 
word,  because  it  requires  much  study,  and  research,  and  prayer, 
before  we  can  draw  from  it  the  truth  and  comfort  which  such 
honest  labors,  with  God's  blessing,  will  produce.  Now,  Charles, 
let  me  hear  your  difficulty. 

C.  Well,  papa,  you  remember  I  said  it.  was  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Proverbs  ;  in  the  fourth  verse  it  is  said,  that  "  the  hand  of  the 

diligent  maketh  rich  ;"  but  in  the  twenty-second  verse  we  read,  I 

that  "  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich."    I  did  not  quite  see  < 

how  the  same  thing  can  possibly  be  said  to  be  done  by  the  hand  | 

of  the  diligent  man,  and  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.    But  I  > 

\  think  I  see  it  more  plainly  since  I  have  heard  your  answer  to  \ 

\  Mary's  question.  \ 

|     P.  Well,  my  boy,  I  think  I  can  reconcile  the  two  passages  | 

|  without  difficulty.    But  tell  me  first  what  you  think  of  it  yourself.  | 
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>  C.  Why,  papa,  I  think  it  means  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  ^ 
|  and  the  blessing  of  God  must  go  together —  ^ 

*  P.  Stay,  Charles  ;  —  if  I  were  to  dwell  upon  it  for  an  hour,  I  $ 
I  could  not  state  the  truth  more  clearly  than  you  have  done.  \ 

>  M.  But,  papa,  pray  go  on  ;  I  am  sure  you  have  more  to  tell  * 
\  us  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  you.  $ 
\  P.  You  observe,  that  Solomon  is  here  speaking  of  the  riches  i 
$  of  this  world ;  and  he  says,  that,  in  acquiring  them,  we  must  be  \ 
i  diligent,  and  God  must  also  bless  our  endeavors.  I 
|  M.  But  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  papa,  that  riches  are  no  \ 
\  proof  of  God's  favor,  and  that  poverty  does  not  show  his  anger.  \ 

*  I  suppose  God  only  blesses  the  riches  of  good  men.  $ 
I  P.  Exactly  so.  Solomon  speaks  to  us  very  plainly  of  certain  $ 
\  riches  which  lead  to  shame  and  want.  It  is  only  when  they  are  \ 
\  gained  honestly,  and  spent  charitably,  that  they  have  God's  bles-  v 

*  sing.  The  Christian  is  happy  in  possessing  riches,  because  they  \ 
I  enable  him  to  do  good ;  and  he  is  contented,  if  they  are  taken  \ 

>  away.  Whilst  he  has  them,  he  loves  to  employ  them  as  a  faith-  v 
<  ful  steward  of  his  heavenly  Master ;  and,  when  they  fail,  he  ^ 

>  knows  where  he  may  take  refuge,  and  still  be  happy.  Do  you  \ 
|  know  what  I  mean,  Mary  ? "  \ 
\  M.  I  think  you  mean  religion,  papa.  You  have  often  told  \ 
i  me,  that  God  is  our  only  sure  friend  in  sorrow  and  disappoint-  £ 
X  ment.  \ 
1     P.  My  children,  I  will  give  you  the  only  safe  rule  of  conduct.  \ 

Trust  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him  just  as  entirely  as  if  you  were  \ 

expected  to  do  nothing  of  yourselves ;  and  labor  to  be  good  \ 

Christians,  just  as  strenuously  as  if  you  had  no  grace  of  God  to  \ 

rely  on  at  all.    Trust  in  God,  and  do  your  best.  v 


LESSON  XXIT. 

Pell,  prostrate.  Pin'ions,  wings. 

Rent,  torn.  Hare' bell,  a  plant  with  bell  shaped  flowers. 

Balm'y,  soothing.  Slum'ber-ing,  sleeping. 

A-e'ri-al,  produced  by  the  air.  WhWper-ings,  low,  soft  sounds. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  jE-ri-al,  for  a-e'ri-al ;  rint  for  rent. 

THE  WINDS. 

1.  We  come  !  we  come  !  and  ye  feel  our  might, 
As  we  're  hastening  on  in  our  boundless  flight, 
And  over  the  mountains,  and  over  the  deep, 
Our  broad,  invisible  pinions  sweep, 
Like  the  spirit  of  liberty,  wild  and  free  ! 
And  ye  look -on  our  works,  and  own  'tis  we. 
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Ye  call  us  the  winds  ;  but  can  ye  tell 
Whither  we  go,  or  where  we  dwell  ? 

2.  Ye  mark,  as  we  vary  our  forms  of  power, 
And  fell  the  forests,  or  fan  the  flower ; 

When  the  harebell  moves,  and  the  rush  is  bent, 

When  the  tower 's  o'erthrown,  and  the  oak  is  rent ; 

As  we  waft  the  bark  o'er  the  slumbering  wave, 

Or  hurry  its  crew  to  a  watery  grave  ; 

And  ye  say  it  is  we,  but  can  ye  trace 

The  wandering  winds  to  their  secret  place  ? 

3.  And,  whether  our  breath  be  loud  and  high, 
Or  come  in  a  soft  and  balmy  sigh, — 

Our  threatenings  fill  the  soul  with  fear, 

Or  our  gentle  whisperings  woo  the  ear 

With  music  aerial, — still  it  is  we ; 

And  ye  list,  and  ye  look  ;  but  what  do  ye  see  ? 

Can  you  hush  one  sound  of  our  voice  to  peace, 

Or  waken  one  note,  when  our  numbers  cease  ? 

4.  Our  dwelling  is  in  the  Almighty's  hand ; 
We  come  and  we  go  at  his  command. 
Though  joy  or  sorrow  may  mark  our  track, 
His  will  is  our  guide,  and  we  look  not  back ; 
And  if,  in  our  wrath,  ye  would  turn  us  away, 
Or  win  us  in  gentle  airs  to  play, 

Then  lift  up  your  hearts  to  Him,  who  binds, 
Or  frees,  as  he  will,  the  obedient  winds. 


LESSON  XXV.  I 

Ward,  part  of  a  key.  In-ten'si-ty,  excitement.  \ 

Coun'sel,  one  who  gives  legal  advice.  E-lidit-ing,  obtaining.  \ 

E-lapsed\  passed.  Dis-con-certfed,  confused.  v 

Se-cre'ted,  concealed.  Per'emp-to-ri-hj,  in  an  authoritative  manner.  $ 

Ad'vo-cate,  lawyer.  Com-mis-er-a'tion,  pity.  > 

Fault  of  Pronitnciation.  —  Dis-ap-pint'ment,  for  dis-ap-poinfment.  i 

THE  FALSE  WITNESS  DETECTED.  \ 

The  scene  of  this  sketch  was  in  Germany.    Therese,  a  young  lady  of  excellent  > 
character,  was  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  jewel,  which  was  found  in  her  trunk.  £ 

She  was  on  trial  before  the  court.    Count  ,  her  lover,  with  many  friends,  \ 

were  present ;  the  court-room  was  crowded,  and  the  most  intense  interest  prevailed  * 
?  to  know  the  issue  of  the  trial.  A  female  attendant  of  Therese  was  the  chief  wit-  J 
^  ness  ;  she  was  suspected,  however,  of  having  stolen  the  ring,  and  opened  the  trunk  > 
>  of  Therese,  and  put  it  there,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  accusation  upon  her  | 
Si  mistress,  in  order  to  revenge  herself  for  having  been  detected  in,  and  reproved  for,  ^ 
t-^iiti*"!*  — —  1  —  •  *  *  - —   ---vr'^-**"""1*  -  -  •  -  ■*-■--»---  ^-'^ 


an  attempted  theft.  The  following  is  the  examination  of  this  witness.  The  5 
result  shows  the  difficulty  of  concealing  crime,  and  bearing  false  witness  against  \ 
another  with  impunity.  J 

1.  "  Do  you  entertain  any  ill-will  toward  the  prisoner  ? "  asked  i 
Therese's  counsel  of  the  attendant.  s 

"  None,"  said  the  witness.  \ 
"  Have  you  ever  quarrelled  with  her  ?  "  | 
"  No."  | 

2.  "Do  you  truly  believe  that  she  deposited  the  jewel  in  her  \ 
trunk  ?  "  | 

"  I  do  not  like  to  think  ill  of  any  one."  | 
"  That  is  not  an  answer  to*  my  question :  — do  you  believe  that  i 

she  put  it  there  ?"  \ 
"  How  else  could  it  have  come  there  ?  "  | 
"  Answer  me,  Yes  or  No,"  said  the  advocate.    "  Do  you  be-  I 

lieve  that  Therese  secreted  the  jewel  in  her  trunk  ?  Yes  or  No  ? "  > 
"  Yes  ! "  at  last  faltered  out  the  attendant.  % 

3.  "  Now,  my  girl,"  continued  the  advocate,  "  pay  heed  to  > 
what  you  say ;  remember  you  are  upon  your  oath !  Will  you  | 
swear  that  you  did  not  put  it  there  yourself  ? "  There  was  a  J 
pause  and  a  profound  silence.  After  about  a  minute  had  elapsed,  < 
"  Well,"  said  the  advocate.  Another  pause  ;  while,  in  an  as-  \ 
sembly  where  hundreds  of  human  hearts  were  throbbing,  not  an  \ 
individual  stirred,  or  even  appeared  to  breathe,  such  was  the  \ 
pitch  of  intensity  to  which  the  suspense  of  the  court  was  wound  up.  > 

4.  "  Well,"  said  the  advocate  a  second  time ;  "  will  you  X 
answer  me  ?  Will  you  swear,  that  you  yourself  did  not  put  the  \ 
jewel  into  Therese's  trunk  ?"  \ 

"  I  will ! "  at  last  said  the  attendant,  boldly.  \ 
"  You  swear  it  ?  "  > 
"  I  do."  \ 
"  And  why  did  you  not  answer  me  at  once  ?"  > 
"  I  do  not  like  such  questions  to  be  put  to  me,"  replied  the  \ 
attendant.  5 

5.  For  a  moment  the  advocate  was  silent.  A  feeling  of  disap-  \ 
pointment  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  court ;  now  and  then  a  \ 
half-suppressed  sigh  was  heard,  and  here  and  there  a  handker-  \ 
chief  was  lifted  to  an  eye,  which  was  no  sooner  wiped  than  it  \ 
was  turned  again  upon  Therese  with  an  expression  of  the  most  \ 
lively  commiseration.  The  maid  herself  was  the  only  individual  \ 
who  appeared  perfectly  at  her  ease  ;  even  the  baroness  looked  as  > 
if  her  firmness  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  as  she  drew  X 
closer  to  Therese,  round  whose  waist  she  now  had  passed  her  $ 
arm.  t 

6.  "  You  have  done  with  the  witness  ?"  said  the  advocate  for  \ 
the  prosecution.  | 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  and  reflected  for  a  moment  or  two  I 
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^  longer.    At  length,  "  Have  you  any  keys  of  your  own?"  said 

J  he. 

\  "I  have!" 

|  "I  know  you  have,"  said  the  advocate.    "  Are  they  about 

}  you?" 

\     »  Yes." 

\     "  Is  not  one  of  them  broken  ?  " 
^     After  a  pause,  "  Yes." 
\     7.  "  Show  them  to  me." 

\     The  witness,  after  searching  some  time  in  her  pocket,  took  the 
£  keys  out  and  presented  them. 

*  "  Let  the  trunk  be  brought  into  the  court,"  said  the  advocate.  \ 
\  8.  "  Now,  my  girl,"  resumed  the  advocate,  "  attend  to  the  ques-  > 
j  tions  which  I  am  going  to  put  to  you,  and  deliberate  well  before  i 
\  you  reply ;  because  I  have  those  to  produce  who  will  answer  \ 
\  them  truly,  should  you  fail  to  do  so.  Were  you  ever  in  the  ser-  | 
\  vice  of  a  Monsieur  St.  Ange  ?  "  ^ 
|  "  Yes,"  replied  the  attendant,  evidently  disconcerted.  i 
\  "  Did  you  not  open,  in  that  gentleman's  house,  a  trunk  that  \ 
\  was  not  your  own  ?  "  i 
\     "  Yes,"  with  increased  confusion.  \ 

"  Did  you  not  take  from  that  trunk  an  article  that  was  not  ^ 
your  own  ?  "  \ 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  put  it  back  again."  v 

"  1  know  you  put  it  back  again,"  said  the  advocate.  "  You  see,  < 
my  girl,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair ;  but,  before  you  \ 
put  it  back  again,  were  you  not  aware  that  you  were  observed  ?  "  i 

The  witness  was  silent.  > 

9.  "  Who  observed  you  ?  Was  it  not  your  mistress  ?  Did  i 
she  not  accuse  you  of  intended  theft  ?  Were  you  not  instantly  > 
discharged?"  successively  asked  the  advocate,  without  eliciting  < 
any  reply.  "  Why  do  you  not  answer,  girl  ? "  peremptorily  > 
demanded  he.  \ 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  destroy  my  character,"  said  the  wit-  J 
ness,  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  cannot  help  it."  \ 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  advocate ;  "I  do  not  intend  to  destroy  a  ? 
character  ;  I  mean  to  save  one, — one  which,  before  you  quit  the  \ 
court,  I  shall  prove  to  be  as  free  from  soil,  as  the  snow  of  the  arm  \ 
which  is  leaning  upon  that  bar ! "  continued  the  advocate,  point-  ^ 
ing  towards  Therese.  \ 

10.  The  trunk  was  here  brought  in.     "  You  know  that 
trunk  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Whose  is  it  ?  "  \ 
"  It  belongs  to  the  prisoner." 
"  And  these  are  your  keys  ?  " 
"Yes." 
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"  Were  these  keys  out  of  your  possession  the  day  before  that 
trunk  was  searched,  and  the  jewel  found  in  it  ? " 
"  No." 

"  Nor  the  day  before  that  again  ? " 
"No." 

11.  "  Now  mind  what  you  are  saying.  You  swear,  that,  for 
two  days  preceding  the  morning  upon  which  that  trunk  was 
searched,  those  keys  were  never  once  out  of  your  own  posses- 
sion?" 

«  I  do." 

"  Will  not  one  of  these  keys  open  that  trunk  ?" 
The  witness  was  silent. 

"  Never  mind !  we  shall  try.  As  readily  as  if  it  had  been 
made  for  it !"  resumed  the  advocate,  applying  the  key  and  lifting 
the  lid. 

12.  "  There  may  be  fifty  keys  in  the  court  that  would  do  the 
same  thing,"  interposed  the  public  prosecutor. 

"  True,"  rejoined  his  brother ;  ('  but  this  is  not  one  of  them,"  » 
added  he,  holding  up  the  other  key,  "  for  she  tried  this  key  first  * 
and  broke,  as  you  see,  the  ward  in  the  attempt." 

"  How  will  you  prove  that  ? "  inquired  the  prosecutor. 

14  By  producing  the  separate  part." 

"  Where  did  you  find  it  ? "  .  . 

"  In  the  lock  ! "  emphatically  exclaimed  the  advocate. 

A  groan  was  heard ;  the  witness  had  fainted.     She  was 
instantly  removed,  and  the  innocence  of  Therese  was  as  clear  as  \ 
the  noonday ! 

Here  Exercise  No.  11,  p.  331. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

Blithe,  happy.  Mad'ri-gal,  a  species  of  vocal  composi- 

Ca'dcnce,  tone.  tion. 
Fop'pish,  fantastical.  Sa-van'nas,  open  meadows. 

Buoyant,  floating.  Sym-pho'ni-ous,  melodious. 

Ver'du-roiis,  green.  Trou'ba-dour,  a  minstrel,  a  songster. 

Un-thriftfy,  wasteful,  careless.  No'men-cla-ture,  name. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Choor'ing,  for  quirefing. 

THE  BOB-O'LINKUM. 

1.  Thou  vocal  sprite, — thou  feathered  troubadour  ! 

In  pilgrim  weeds  through  many  a  clime  a  ranger, 
Com'st  thou  to  doff  thy  russet  suit  once  more, 

And  play,  in  foppish  trim,  the  masking  stranger? 
Philosophers  may  teach  thy  whereabouts  and  nature, 
But,  wise  as  all  of  us,  perforce,  must  think  'em, 
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>  The  school-boy  best  has  fixed  thy  nomenclature,  } 
^         And  poets,  too,  must  call  thee  Bob-O'Linkum !  i 

\  2.  Say  !  art  thou,  long  'mid  forest  glooms  benighted,  | 
\  So  glad  to  skim  our  laughing  meadows  over, —  * 

|      With  our  gay  orchards  here  so  much  delighted,  < 
It  makes  thee  musical,  thou  airy  rover  ?  \ 
Or  are  those  buoyant  notes  the  pilfered  treasure  ^ 

Of  fairy  isles,  which  thou  hast  learned  to  ravish 
Of  all  their  sweetest  minstrelsy  at  pleasure, 
And,  Ariel-like,  again  on  men  to  lavish  ? 

3.  They  tell  sad  stories  of  thy  mad-cap  freaks, 

Wherever  o'er  the  land  thy  pathway  ranges  ; 
And  even  in  a  brace  of  wandering  weeks, 

They  say,  alike  thy  song  and  plumage  changes. 
Here  both  are  gay ;  and  when  the  buds  put  forth, 

And  leafy  June  is  shading  rock  and  river, 
Thou  art  unmatched,  blithe  warbler  of  the  North, 

When  through  the  balmy  air  thy  clear  notes  quiver. 

4.  Joyous,  yet  tender, — was  that  gush  of  song 

Learned  from  the  brooks,  where  'mid  its  wild  flowers  smiling. 
The  silent  prairie  listens  all  day  long, 

The  only  captive  to  such  sweet  beguiling  ! 
Or  didst  thou,  flitting  through  the  verdurous  halls 

And  columned  isles  of  western  groves  symphonious, 
Learn  from  the  tuneful  woods  rare  madrigals, 

To  make  our  flowering  pastures  here  harmonious  ? 

5.  Caught'st  thou  thy  carol  from  some  Indian  maid, 

Where,  through  the  liquid  fields  of  wild  rice  plashing, 
Brushing  the  ears  from  off  the  burdened  blade, 

Her  birch  canoe  o'er  some  lone  lake  is  flashing  ? 
Or  did  the  reeds  of  some  savannas  south 

Detain  thee,  while  thy  northern  flight  pursuing, 
To  place  those  melodies  in  thy  sweet  mouth, 

The  spice-fed  winds  had  taught  them  in  their  wooing  ? 

*  6.  Unthrifty  prodigal !  —  is  no  thought  of  ill 
The  cadence  of  thy  lay  disturbing  ever  ? 
Or  doth  each  pulse  in  choiring  sequence  still 

Throb  on  in  music  till  at  rest  forever  ? 
Yet  now,  in  wildered  maze  of  concord  floating, 

'T  would  seem,  that  glorious  hymning  to  prolong, 
Old  Time,  in  hearing  thee,  might  fall  a-doting, 
And  pause  to  listen  to  thy  rapturous  song  ! 
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Cedes,  yields.  Un-tow'ard,  inconvenient.  \ 

Va! grant,  wandering.  Ter-res'tri-al,  of  the  earth.  v 

Pka'lanx,  a  closely  formed  body  of  men  Su-per-Ji'cial,  shallow.  £ 

|        or  animals.  Sub-or-di-na'tion,  subjection.  > 

^  In-cen'tive,  motive.  Coin-mu'ni-cate,  make  known.  * 

\  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS.  \ 

\  1.  The  velocity  with  which  birds  are  able  to  travel  in  their  \ 

|  aerial  element,  has  no  parallel  among  terrestrial  animals ;  and  | 

\  this  powerful  capacity  for  progressive  motion  is  bestowed  in  aid  i 

s  of  their  peculiar  wants  and  instinctive  habits.    The  swiftest  horse  v 

\  may  perhaps  proceed  a  mile  in  something  less  than  two  minutes  ;  ? 

\  but  such  exertion  is  unnatural,  and  quickly  fatal.  * 

$  2.  An  eagle,  whose  stretch  of  wing  exceeds  seven  feet,  with  \ 

\  ease  and  majesty,  and  without  any  extraordinary  effort,  rises  out  \ 

^  of  sight  in  less  than  three  minutes,  and  therefore  must  fly  more  £ 

>  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  yards  in  a  minute,  or  at  the  rate  > 
\  of  sixty  miles  in  an  hour.    At  this  speed,  a  bird  would  easily  per-  \ 

form  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  since  ten  hours  only  > 
would  be  required,  which  would  allow  of  frequent  halts,  and  the  \ 
whole  of  the  night,  for  repose. 

3.  Swallows,  and  other  migratory  birds,  might,  therefore,  pass 
from  Northern  Europe  to  the  Equator  in  seven  or  eight  days.  In 
fact,  Adanson  saw,  on  the  coast  of  Senegal,  swallows,  that  had 

v  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of  October,  or  eight  or  nine  days  after 

>  their  departure  from  the  colder  continent.  A  Canary  falcon,  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  returned  in  sixteen  hours  from  Andalusia 
to  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  gulls  of  Barbadoes,  according  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
make  excursions  in  flocks  to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  after  their  food,  and  then  return  the  same  day  to  their 
rocky  roosts. 

4.  Superficial  observers,  substituting  their  own  ideas  for  facts, 
are  ready  to  conclude,  and  frequently  assert,  that  the  old  and  \ 
young,  before  leaving,  "assemble  together  for  mutual  departure ;  \ 
this  may  be  true  in  many  instances,  but,  in  as  many  more,  a  dif-  I 
ferent  arrangement  obtains.    The  young,  often  instinctively  va-  \ 

I  grant,  herd  together  in  separate  flocks, previous  to  their  departure,  v 

>  and,  guided  alone  by  the  innate  monition  of  nature,  seek  neither  > 
i  the  aid  nor  the  company  of  the  old ;  consequently,  in  some  i 
I  countries,  flocks  of  young,  of  particular  species,  are  alone  ob-  $ 
|  served,  and  in  others,  far  distant,  we  recognize  the  old.  i 
i  5.  From  parental  aid,  the  juvenile  company  have  obtained  all  > 
s  that  nature  intended  to  bestow,  existence  and  education ;  and  they  | 
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\  are  now  thrown  upon  the  world  among  their  numerous  compan-  \ 
\  ions,  with  no  other  necessary  guide  than  self-preserving  instinct,  s 
\  In  Europe,  it  appears  that  these  bands  of  the  young  always  affect  £ 
|  even  a  warmer  climate  than  the  old  ;  the  aeration  of  their  blood  not  | 
i  being  yet  complete,  they  are  more  sensible  to  the  rigors  of  cold.  2 
i  The  season  of  the  year  has  also  its  effect  on  the  movements  of  \ 

*  birds ;  thus  certain  species  proceed  to  their  northern  destina-  \ 
\  tion  more  to  the  eastward  in  the  spring,  and  return  from  it  to  the  | 
|  south-westward  in  the  autumn.  f 

>  6.  When  untoward  circumstances  render  haste  necessary, 
|  certain  kinds  of  birds,  which  ordinarily  travel  only  in  the  night, 

>  continue  their  route  during  the  day,  and  scarcely  allow  themselves 
i  time  to  eat ;  yet  the  singing-birds,  properly  so  called,  never  mi- 
^  grate  by  day,  whatever  may  happen  to.  them.    And  it  may  here 

>  be  inquired,  with  astonishment,  how  these  feeble,  but  enthusiastic 

>  animals,  are  able  to  pass  the  time,  thus  engaged,  without  the  aid 
|  of  recruiting  sleep  ?    But  so  powerful  is  this  necessity  for  travel, 

\  that  its  incentive  breaks  out  equally  in  those  which  are  detained  i 

>  in  captivity ;  so  much  so,  that,  although  during  the  day  they  are  \ 

<  no  more  alert  than  usual,  and  only  occupied  in  taking  nourish-  | 

*  ment,  at  the  approach  of  night,  far  from  seeking  repose,  as  usual,  > 
|  they  manifest  great  agitation,  sing  without  ceasing  in  the  cage,  < 
\  whether  the  apartment  is  lighted  or  not ;  and,  when  the  moon  > 
i  shines,  they  appear  still  more  restless,  as  it  is  their  custom,  at  i 
^  liberty,  to  seek  the  advantage  of  its  light  for  facilitating  their  \ 
i  route.  i 

>  7.  Some  birds,  while  engaged  in  their  journey,  still  find  means  \ 
s  to  live  without  halting ;  the  swallow,  while  traversing  the  sea,  | 
I  pursues  its  insect  prey ;  those  which  can  subsist  on  fish,  without  < 
\  any  serious  effort,  feed  as  they  pass  or  graze  the  surface  of  the  | 
^  deep.    If  the  wren,  the  creeper,  and  the  titmouse  rest  for  an  in-  < 

>  stant  on  a  tree,  to  snatch  a  hasty  morsel,  in  the  next,  they  are  on  > 

<  tiie  wing,  to  fulfil  their  destination.  i 

*  8.  Of  all  migrating  birds,  the  cranes  appear  to  be  endowed  \ 

<  with  the  greatest  share  of  foresight.    They  never  undertake  to  \ 

>  journey  alone  ;  throughout  a  circle  of  several  miles,  they  appear  ? 
\  to  communicate  the  intention  of  commencing  their  route.  Seve-  | 
5  ral  days  previous  to  their  departure,  they  call  upon  each  other  > 
s  with  a  peculiar  cry,  as  if  giving  warning  to  assemble  at  a  central  ^ 
v  point ;  the  favorable  moment  being  at  length  arrived,  they  betake  i 
I  themselves  to  flight,  and,  in  military  style,  fall  into  two  lines,  \ 
\  which  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  extended  angle,  with  ^ 
\  two  equal  sides.  £ 
i  9.  At  the  central  point  of  the  phalanx,  the  chief  takes  his  \ 
\  station,  to  whom  the  whole  troop,  by  their  subordination,  appear  \ 
|  to  have  pledged  their  obedience.  The  commander  has  not  only  X 
^  the  painful  task  of  breaking  the  path  through  the  air,  but  he  has  \ 
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\  also  the  charge  of  watching  for  the  common  safety ;  to  avoid  the 
X  attacks  of  birds  of  prey ;  to  range  the  two  lines  in  a  circle  at  the 
\  approach  of  a  tempest,  in  order  to  resist  with  more  effect  the 
>  squalls,  which  menace  the  disposition  of  the  linear  ranks ;  and 
\  lastly,  it  is  to  the  leader  that  the  fatigued  company  look  up  to 
\  appoint  the  most  convenient  places  for  nourishment  and  repose. 
I      10.  Still,  important  as  is  the  station  and  function  of  the  aerial 

! director,  its  existence  is  but  momentary.  As  soon  as  he  feels 
sensible  of  fatigue,  he  cedes  his  place  to  the  next  in  file,  and 
retires  himself  to  its  extremity.  During  the  night,  their  flight  is 
\  attended  with  considerable  noise ;  the  loud  cries  which  we  hear 
\  seem  to  be  the  marching  orders  of  the  chief,  answered  by  the 
\  ranks,  who  follow  his  commands. 

11.  Wild  geese,  and  several  kinds  of  ducks,  also  make  their 
aerial  voyage  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cranes.  The 
loud  call  of  the  passing  geese,  as  they  soar  securely  through  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air,  is  familiar  to  all ;  but,  as  an  additional 
proof  of  their  sagacity  and  caution,  we  may  remark,  that,  when 
fogs  in  the  atmosphere  render  their  flight  necessarily  low,  they 
steal  along  in  silence,  as  if  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  their 
lower  path  now  exposes  them. 


LESSON  XXVIII. 

Type!,  symbol.  Pri-me/val  early. 

Jug'gles,  tricks.  Em-balmed',  preserved. 

Gi-gan'tic,  huge.  Mu-ta'tions,  changes. 

Tegu-ment,  covering.  Ev-a-nes'cence,  liability  to  decay. 

Posfhu-mous,  after  death.  Dis-em-bod'ied,  separated  from  the  body. 

TO  A  MUMMY. 

Some  years  ago,  the  celebrated  traveller,  Belzoni,  orougnt  to  England  and  ex- 
hibited several  Egyptian  mummies  of  great  antiquity  ;  to  one  of  these,  probably 
3000  years  old,  the  following  lines  are  addressed. 

1.  And  thou  hast  walked  about, — how  strange  a  story  !  — 

In  Thebes's  streets,  three  thousand  years  ago ! 
When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous ! 

2.  Speak  !  —  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy, 

\  Thou  hast  a  tongue,  —  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune  ! 

\  Thou  'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  mummy ! 

%  •  Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

>  Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 

i  But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features ! 
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3.  Tell  us,  —  for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect, — 

To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 
Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 
Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 
Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  ? 

4.  Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden, 

By  oath,  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade : 
Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  ? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest,  —  if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles  ! 

5.  Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 

Hath  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass, — 
Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, — 

Or  doffed  thine  own,  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, — 
Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 
A  torch,  at  the  great  temple's  dedication. 

6.  I  need  not  ask  thee,  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 

Has  any  Koman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled  ? 
For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed, 

Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled;  — 
Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

7.  Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 

Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen, 
How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 

And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green !  — 
Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  history's  pages 
Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

8.  Still  silent!  —  incommunicative  elf! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  Then  keep  thy  vows  ! 
But,  prithee,  tell  us  something  of  thyself, — 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house  :  — 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 
What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  numbered 

9.  Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 

We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, — 

New  worlds  have  risen, — we  have  lost  old  nations, — 
And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 
While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

10.  Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 

When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 
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Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb,  with  thundering  tread, 

O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, — 
And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 
When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ? 

11.  If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 
The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  : 
A  heart  had  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled :  — 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that  face  ? 
?  What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

i    12.  Statue  of  flesh  !  —  immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

>  Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 

I  Posthumous  man, — who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

\  And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence  ! 

I  Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 

|  When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning ! 

\  13.  Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 
I  If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever  ? 

\  Oh  !  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

i  In  living  virtue, — that  when  both  must  sever, 

>  Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
{  The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom ! 
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Wi'ry,  coarse,  like  wire.  Tal'tered,  torn,  rent. 

Bur'den,  the  leading  idea,  the  subject.       Com-pen'sa-led,  made  amends. 
A-bridged',  cut  short.  Sa-ga'cious-hj,  knowingly. 

THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN. 

1.  Silent  and  still,  Lucy  and  her  lover  sat  together.  The 
streets  were  utterly  deserted,  and  the  loneliness  as  they  looked 
below,  made  them  feel  the  more  intensely  not  only  the  emotions 
which  swelled  within  them,  but  the  undefined  and  electric  sym- 
pathy, which,  in  uniting  them,  divided  them  from  the  world. 

2.  The  quiet  around  was  broken  by  a  distant  strain  of  rude 
music :  and,  as  it  came  nearer,  two  forms,  of  no  poetical  order, 
grew  visible.  The  one  was  a  poor  blind  man,  who  was  drawing 
from  his  flute  tones  in  which  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  air 
compensated  for  any  deficiency  in  the  execution.  A  woman,  much 
younger  than  the  musician,  and  with  something  of  beauty  in  her 
countenance,  accompanied  him,  holding  a  tattered  hat,  and  looking 
wistfully  up  at  the  windows  of  the  silent  street. 
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\     3.  We  said  two  forms  ;  we  did  the  injustice  of  forgetfulness  to  X 

\  another ;  a  rugged  and  simple  friend,  it  is  true,  but  one  that  both  \ 

\  minstrel  and  wife  had  many  and  moving  reasons  to  love.    This  > 

\  was  a  little  wiry  terrier,  with  dark  piercing  eyes,  that  glanced  \ 

^  quickly  and  sagaciously  in  all  quarters,  from  beneath  the  shaggy  \ 

<  covert  that  surrounded  them.  i 

|     4.    Slowly  the  animal  moved  forward,  pulling  gently  against  \ 

^  the  string  by  which  it  was  held,  and  by  which  he  guided  his  ^ 

\  master.     Once  his  fidelity  was  tempted ;  another  dog  invited  > 

him  to  play ;  the  poor  terrier  looked  anxiously  and  doubtingly  \ 
round,  and  then,  uttering  a  low  growl  of  denial,  pursued 

"  The  noiseless  tenor  of  his  wa 


5.  The  little  procession  stopped  beneath  the  window  where 

iLucy  and  Clifford  sat;  for  the  quick  eye  of  the  woman  had  per- 
ceived them,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  blind  man's  arm,  and 
<  whispered  to  him.  He  took  the  hint,  and  changed  his  air  into  \ 
\  one  of  love.  Clifford  glanced  at  Lucy ;  her  cheek  was  dyed  with  \ 
s  blushes.  > 
^  6.  The  air  was  over,  —  another  succeeded,  —  it  was  of  the  * 
}  same  kind  ;  a  third,  —  the  burden  was  still  unaltered, — and  then  \ 
J  Clifford  threw  into  the  street  a  piece  of  money,  and  the  dog  wag-  ^ 

*  ged  his  abridged  and  dwarfed  tail,  and,  darting  forward,  picked  it  \ 
<  up  in  his  mouth,  and  the  woman — she  had  a  kind  face !  —  patted  £ 

*  the  officious  friend,  even  before  she  thanked  the  donor,  and  then  i 
s  she  dropped  the  money  with  a  cheering  word  or  two  into  the  blind  > 
\  man's  pocket,  and  the  three  wanderers  moved  slowly  on.  I 
|  7.  Presently,  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  street  had  been  > 
J  mended,  and  the  stones  lay  scattered  about.  Here,  the  woman  < 
s  no  longer  trusted  to  the  dog's  guidance,  but  anxiously  hastened  \ 
z  to  the  musician,  and  led  him  with  evident  tenderness,  and  minute  % 
\  watchfulness,  over  the  rugged  wray.  When  they  had  passed  the  J 
i  danger,  the  man  stopped,  and  before  he  released  the  hand  which  > 

had  guided  him,  he  pressed  it  gratefully,  and  then  both  the  hus-  I 
band  and  wife  stooped  down  and  caressed  the  dog.  \ 
8.  This  little  scene,  —  one  of  those  rough  copies  of  the  loveli-  | 
ness  of  human  affections,  of  which  so  many  are  scattered  about  > 
the  highways  of  the  world,  —  both  the  lovers  had  involuntarily  | 
watched;  and  now,  as  they  withdrew, — those  eyes  settled  on  ^ 
\  each  other, —  Lucy's  swam  in  tears.  \ 

*  9.  "  To  be  loved  and  tended  by  the  one  I  love,"  said  Clifford,  | 
\  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  would  walk  blind  and  barefoot  over  the  whole  £ 
\  earth  ! "  \ 
\  Here  Exercise  No.  13,  p.  382.  \ 
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Sways,  swings.                                 Mor-tal'i-ty,  death.  % 

Flout,  fling,  quick  motion.                  Doub'lct,  garment,  clothing.  \ 

Realm,  kingdom.                              Gos'sa-mer,  slender.  > 

Clue,  thread.                                    Tie,  thread.  * 

Don'ning,  putting  on.                        Linked,  fastened.  \ 

Rus'tle,  breeze,  motion.                      Safloio,  yellow.  { 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Shad'ders,  for  shad'ows;  fa'ry,  iotfair'y;  sper'U,  * 

for  spir'it;  ortuvin,  for  au'lumn.  * 

AUTUMN  LEAVES.  < 
Note. — This  beautiful  poem  describes  the  sentiments  naturally  suggested  by  I 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  Autumn.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  several  poetic  < 
licenses  used.    For  instance,  weaves,  in  2d  line  of  4th  paragraph,  is  used  for  the  £ 
passive  is  looven.    Bereaves,  in  2d  line  of  6th  paragraph,  should  have  an  objec-  * 
tive  case,  vs,  after  it.  | 
1.  Look  out !  look  out !  there  are  shadows  about ; 
The  forest  is  donning-  its  doublet  of  brown, 
The  willow  tree  sways  with  a  gloomier  flout, 
Like  a  beautiful  face  with  a  gathering  frown  ! 

^  2.  It  is  true  we  all  know  that  summer  must  go, 
\  That  the  swallow  will  never  stay  long  in  our  eaves, 

|  Yet  we 'd  rather  be  watching  the  wild  rose  blow, 

x  Than  be  counting  the  colors  of  Autumn  leaves. 

I  3.  Look  hip;h  !  look  high  !  there's  the  lace-winged  fly, 

>  Thinking  he 's  king  of  a  fairy  realm, 
\             As  he  swings  with  delight  on  the  gossamer  tie 
I  That  is  linked  'mid  the  boughs  of  the  sun-tipped  elm. 

|  4.  Alas,  poor  thing  !  the  first  rustle  will  bring1 

>  Tiie  pillars  to  dust,  where  your  pleasure-clue  weaves, 
|              And  many  a  spirit  like  thine  will  cling 
%                To  hopes  that  depend  on  Autumn  leaves. 

|  5.  Look  on  !  look  on  !  morn  breaketh  upon 
\  The  hedge-row  boughs  in  their  withering  hue ; 

i  The  distant  orchard  is  sallow  and  wan, 

<  But  the  apple  and  nut  gleam  richly  through. 

*  6.  Oh,  well  will  it  be,  if  our  life,  like  the  tree, 
I  Shall  be  found,  when  Old  Time  of  green  beauty  bereaves, 

\  With  the  fruit  of  good  works  for  the  Planter  to  see, 

\  Shining  out  in  Truth's  harvest,  like  Autumn  leaves. 

5  7.  Not  in  an  hour  are  leaf  and  flower 
J  Stricken  in  freshness  and  swept  to  decay  ; 

<  By  gentle  approaches  the  frost  and  the  shower 
s  Make  ready  the  sap-veins  for  falling  away. 

>  8.  And  so  is  man  made  to  as  peacefully  fade, 
i  By  the  tear  that  he  sheds  and  the  sigh  that,  he  heaves  ; 
\             He  is  loosened  from  earth  by  each  trial-cloud's  shade, 
\                Till  he  is  willing  to  go,  as  the  Autumn  leaves. 

|  9.  Look  back  !  look  back  !  you  will  find  the  track 
|  Of  human  hearts  strewn  thickly  o'er 

|  With  joy's  dead  leaves,  all  dry  and  black, 

^  And  every  year  still  flinging  more. 
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10.  But  the  soil  is  fed,  where  the  branches  are  shed, 
For  the  furrow  to  bring  forth  fuller  sheaves, 
And  so  is  our  trust  in  the  future  spread 

In  the  gloom  of  mortality's  Autumn  Leaves. 


Here  Exercise  No.  14,  p.  382. 


I  LESSON  XXXI.  \ 

$        Drow'sy,  sleepy.  Fa-tigued',  wearied.  \ 

%         Rc-gained',  gained  again.  Au-spi'cious,  favorable.  > 

I         Gro-tesque',  ludicrous.  Con-gre-ga'tion,  religious  assembly.  s 

I  Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Gro-tes'-que,  for  gro-tesli'.  s 

FRANKLIN'S  FIRST  ENTRANCE  INTO  PHILADELPHIA.  \ 

Dr.  Franklin  was  at  first  a  printer,  and  had  few  opportunities  for  education  ;  i 

but  by  his  industry,  good  sense,  and  discretion,  he  advanced  to  distinction,  and  > 

became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  celebrated  men  of  his  time.    The  following  \ 

account  is  nearly  in  his  own  words :  ^ 

1.  I  have  entered  into  the  particulars  of  my  voyage,  and  shall,  \ 
in  like  manner,  describe  my  first  entrance  into  this  city,  that  you  I 
may  be  able  to  compare  beginnings,  so  little  auspicious,  with  the  \ 
figure  I  have  since  made.  i 

2.  On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress  ;  > 
my  best  clothes  being  to  come  by  sea.    I  was  covered  with  dirt ;  I 

I  my  pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings  ;  I  was  unac-  \ 
I  quainted  with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  where  \ 
<  to  seek  a  lodging.    Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing,  and  having  > 
\  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  | 
|  my  money  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  I 
worth  of  coppers,  which  I  gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  \ 
As  I  had  assisted  them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first ;  but  I  i 
insisted  on  their  taking  it.  J 

3.  A  man  is  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  little,  than  | 
when  he  has  much  money ;  probably,  because,  in  the  first  case,  £ 
he  is  desirous  of  concealing  his  poverty.  I  walked  towards  the 
top  of  the  street,,  looking  eagerly  on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to 
Market  Street,  where  I  met  with  a  child  with  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I  inquired  where  he 
had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's  shop,  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me. 

4.  I  asked  for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had 
at  Boston  ;  but  they  made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Philadel- 
phia. I  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf.  They  made  no  loaves 
of  that  price.  Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  I  desired  him  to  let  me  have  three- 
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penny  worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  gave  me  three  | 
large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so  much.  I  took  them,  i 
however,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  > 
a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating  a  third.  * 

5.  In  this  manner,  I  went  through  Market  Street  to  Fourth  I 
Street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future  > 

I  wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought,  < 
with  reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  appear-  5 
ance.  n 

6.  I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  went  through  Chestnut  Street,  ? 
eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and,  having  made  this  round,  I  found  | 
myself  again  on  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  in  which  I  I 
arrived.  I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of  water  ;  and,  find-  \ 
ing  myself  satisfied  with  my  first  roll,  I  gave  the  other  two  to  a  | 
woman  and  her  child,  who  had  come  down  with  us  in  the  boat,  \ 
and  were  waiting  to  continue  their  journey-  > 

7.  Thus  refreshed,  I  regained  the  street,  which  was  now  full  I 
of  well-dressed  people,  all  going  the  same  way.    I  joined  them,  > 

.  and  was  thus  led  to  a  large  Quaker  meeting-house  near  the  \ 
\  market-place.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and,  after  looking  round  \ 
me  for  some  time,  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being  drowsy  from 
my  last  night's  labor  and  want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 
In  this  state  I  continued,  till  the  assembly  dispersed,  when  one 
of  the  congregation  had  the  goodness  to  wake  me.  This  was, 
consequently,  the  first  house  I  entered,  or  in  which  I  slept,  at 
Philadelphia. 

LESSON   XXXII.  \ 

Broods,  continues  in  anxious  thought.  Stnrt'ling,  terrifying.  | 
Gris'hj,  frightful.  Gib'ber-lng,  uttering  rapid,  unmeaning  I 

Gnarled,  knotted.  words.  £ 

Fan-las'tic,  strange,  fanciful.  $ 

LAKE  SUPERIOR.  \ 

1.  "  Father  of  Lakes  ! "  thy  waters  bend,  \ 

Beyond  the  eagle's  utmost  view  :  \ 
When,  throned  in  heaven,  he  sees  thee  send  t 
Back  to  the  sky  its  world  of  blue.  \ 

2.  Boundless  and  deep  the  forests  weave  \ 

Their  twilight  shade  thy  borders  o'er,  ^ 
And  threatening  cliffs,  like  giants,  heave  * 
Their  rugged  forms  along  thy  shore,  s 

3.  Pale  Silence,  'mid  thy  hollow  caves,  } 

With  listening  ear  in  sadness  broods,  £ 
Or  startled  Echo,  o'er  thy  waves,  \ 
Sends  the  hoarse  wolf-notes  of  thy  woods.  \ 

-4 
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$  4.  Nor  can  the  light  canoes,  that  glide  \ 

^                      Across  thy  breast  like  things  of  air,  ? 

>                  Chase  from  thy  lone  and  level  tide,  J 

\                      The  spell  of  stillness  deepening  there.  X 

?  5.  Yet  round  this  waste  of  wood  and  wave,  \ 

*  Unheard,  unseen,  a  spirit  lives,  \ 

\  That,  breathing  o'er  each  rock  and  cave,  \ 

To  all,  a  wild,  strange  aspect  gives.  £ 

6.  The  thunder-riven  oak,  that  flings  | 
Its  grisly  arms  athwart  the  sky, 

A  sadden,  startling  image  brings 
To  the  lone  traveller 's  kindled  eye. 

7.  The  gnarled  and  braided  boughs,  that  show 
Their  dim  forms  in  the  forest  shade, 

Like  wrestling  serpents  seem,  and  throw 
Fantastic  horrors  through  the  glade. 

8.  The  very  echoes  round  this  shore,  \ 
Have  caught  a  strange  and  gibbering  tone,  \ 

For  they  have  told  the  war-whoop  o'er,  | 
Till  the  wild  chorus  is  their  own. 

9.  Wave  of  the  wilderness,  adieu  ! 
Adieu,  ye  rocks,  ye  wilds,  ye  woods  ! 

Roll  on,  thou  element  of  blue, 
And  fill  these  awful  solitudes  ! 

10.  Thou  hast  no  tale  to  tell  of  man, — 

God  is  thy  theme.    Ye  sounding  caves, 
Whisper  of  Him,  whose  mighty  plan 
Deems  as  a  bubble  all  your  waves  ! 


LESSON  XXXIII.  I 

Ca'per,  skip  and  play  about.  De-voured\  eat  rapidly.  ;  '> 

A-dopt,  select.  Bur'row-ing,  living  in  the  earth. 

En-dowed',  gifted.  Cer'e-mo-ny,  formal  civility. 

As-signed',  appointed.  Con-tri'vance,  design. 

THE  DISCONTENTED  MOLE. 

1.  A  young  mole  having  crept  out  into  the  sun  one  day,  met  \ 
\  with  its  mother,  and  began  to  complain  of  its  lot.  "  I  have  been  £ 
J  thinking,"  said  he,  "  that  we  lead  a  very  stupid  life,  burrowing  \ 
\  under  the  ground,  and  dwelling  in  perpetual  darkness.  For  my  $ 
|  part,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  live  aboveboard,  and  caper  v 
\  about  in  the  sunlight  like  the  squirrels."  > 
^     2.  "  It  may  seem  so  to  you,"  said  the  wise  old  mole,  "  but  | 
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n  beware  of  forming  hasty  opinions.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  it  \ 
\  takes  ail  sons  of  people  to  make  a  world.    Some  creatures  live  $ 

upon  the  trees  ;  but  nature  has  provided  them  with  claws,  which  > 
\  make  it  easy  and  safe  for  them  to  climb.    Some  dwell  in  the 
\  water,  but  they  are  supplied  with  fins,  which  render  it  easy  for 
^  them  to  move  about,  and  with  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which 

they  breathe  where  other  creatures  would  drown. 

3.  "  Some  creatures  glide  through  the  air ;  but  they  are  en- 
dowed with  wings,  without  which,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
fly.  The  truth  is,  that  every  individual  is  made  to  fill  some  place 
in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  he  best-  seeks  his  own  happiness  in 
following  the  path  which  his  Creator  has  marked  out  for  him. 

4.  "We  may  wisely  seek  to  better,  our  condition,  by  making  * 
that  path  as  pleasant  as  possible,  but  not  attempt  to  pursue  one  \ 
which  we  are  unfitted  to  follow.  You  will  best  consult  your  \ 
interest,  by  endeavoring  to  enjoy  all  that  properly  belongs  to  a  \ 
mole,  instead  of  striving  to  swirn  like  a  fish,  climb  like  a  squirrel,  \ 
or  fly  like  a  bird.  Contentment  is  the  great  blessing  of  life.  \ 
You  may  enjoy  this  in  the  quiet  security  of  your  sheltered  abode;  \ 
the  proudest  tenant  of  the  earth,  air,  or  sea,  can  do  no  more."  \ 

5.  The  young  mole  replied  :  "  This  may  seem  very  wise  to  X 
you,  but  it  sounds  like  nonsense  to  me.  I  am  determined  to  bur-  \ 
row  in  the  earth  no  more,  but  dash  out  in  style,  like  other  gay  \ 

^  people."    So  saying,  he  crept  upon  a  little  mound  for  the  purpose  \ 
\  of  looking  about,  and  seeing  what  course  of  pleasure  he  should  | 
v  adopt.    While-in  this  situation,  he  was  snapped  up  by  a  hawk,  \ 
\  who  carried  him  to  a  tall  tree,  and  devoured  him  without  cere-  £ 
\  mony.  \ 
\     6.  This  fable  may  teach  us  the  folly  of  that  species  of  discon-  * 
\  tent,  which  would  lead  us  to  grasp  at  pleasures  beyond  our  reach,  ^ 
?  or  to  indulge  envy  toward  those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  more  £ 
\  wealth  than  we.    We  should  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that 
situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  not  grumble,  that  some 
other  lot  is  not  assigned  us.    We  may  lawfully  seek  to  improve 
our  fortunes,  but  this  should  be  done  rather  by  excelling  in  that 
profession  which  we  have  chosen,  than  by  endeavoring  to  shine 
in  one  for  which  we  are  unfitted. 


LESSON  XXXIV. 

Sr.orcJied,  parched  with  the  heat.  Darkling,  poetical  for  dark. 

\  In-hale\  draw  in  with  the  breath.  Um^mo-nies,  fanes,  musical  sounds. 

V  Languid,  weak,  drooping.  In-nu'mer-a-ble,  without  number. 

\  TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 

\       1.  Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
\  That  cool'st  the  twilihgt  of  the  sultry  day. 
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I  Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  ; 

Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 
Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray 
And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea ! 


2.  Nor  I  alone  —  a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade  ;  go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  ! 

3.  Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 
The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 

Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 
The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast; 

Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 
The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 
And  'twixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 

4.  The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 

To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 
And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep ; 
And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 

Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 
And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 
Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

5.  Go  —  but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 

That  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 

Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more  ; 
Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 

Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore  ; 
And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling-  leaf  and  running  stream. 


Here  Exercise  No.  15,  p.  383. 
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Gid'dy,  dizzy. 
Stub'born,  obstinate. 
Ap-par'el,  clothes,  dress. 
Ig-no'ble,  mean,  worthless. 
Fab'u-lous,  fictitious,  untrue. 


APHORISMS  FROM  SHAKSPEARE. 


1.  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

2.  Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours. 

3.  There 's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 

4.  They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse. 

5.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

6.  Suspicion  shall  be  all  stuck  full  of  eyes. 

7.  In  delay,  there  lies  no  plenty. 

S.  It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 

Not  he  which  burns  in 't. 
9.  An  honest  man  is  able  to  speak  for  himself  when  a  knave  is  not. 

10.  Though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod. 

11.  Oaths  are  words,  and  poor  conditions. 

12.  Fears  attend  the  steps  of  wrong. 

13.  The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  Dush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush. 

14.  When  a  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
He  '11  soon  take  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

15.  'T  is  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind, 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

16.  A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

17.  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away. 

18.  By  medicines  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. 

19.  If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

20.  Who  makes  the  fairest  show,  means  most  deceit. 

21.  Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule. 

22.  Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness. 

23.  Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere. 

24.  Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars. 

25.  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds  ; 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak. 

26.  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold  ; 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 

27.  Wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

28.  Kindness  is  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 

29.  Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 
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30.  We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle  ;  and  | 
The  faults  of  fools  but  folly.  I 

31.  Things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye,  > 
Than  what  not  stirs.  \ 

32.  Coronets  are  stars,  S 
And,  sometimes,  falling  ones.  v 

33.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  \ 

they  not  monsters  ?  | 

34.  A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities.  < 

35.  Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steered.  \ 

36.  Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins.  \ 

37.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  \ 
3S.  He  that  loves  to  be  flattered,  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer.  > 

39.  Men  in  rage  strike  those  who  wish  them  well.  \ 

40.  One  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.  | 

41.  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.  ^ 

42.  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day.  ^ 

43.  Vaulting  ambition  o'erleaps  its  sell  (i.  e.  saddle.)  > 

44.  Delight  no  less  in  truth,  than  life.  I 

45.  Bondage  is  hoarse  and  may  not  speak  aloud. 

46.  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know.  i 

47.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valor.  } 

48.  'T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy,  > 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  \ 

49.  Merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks.  > 

50.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together.  ? 

51.  Though  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  I 

nose  with  gold.  \ 

52.  All  difficulties  are  but  easy,  when  they  are  known.  ^ 

53.  Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  > 

54.  We  are  born  to  do  benefits.  < 

55.  Report  is  fabulous  and  false.  \ 

56.  Truth  loves  open  dealing.  \ 

57.  There  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue.  \ 


LESSON  XXXYI. 

HeSald,  forerunner.  Tlirnh'bing,  beatin»  as  with  a  pulse. 

Em  brace?,  clasp.  Of'fer-ings,  sacrifices. 

Strai/ing,  wandering.  Bai'llc-mcnts,  fortifications. 

Aisles,  pronounced  iles. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

The  gay  Spring 
With  its  young  charms  has  gone,  —  gone,  with  its  leaves, - 
Its  atmosphere  of  roses,  —  its  white  clouds 
Slumbering  like  seraphs  in  the  air, — its  birds 
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Telling  their  loves  in  music, — and  its  streams 
Leaping  and  shouting  from  the  up-piled  rocks 
To  make  earth  echo  with  the  joy  of  waves. 

2.  And  Summer,  with  its  dews  and  showers  has  gone, — 
Its  rainbows  glowing  on  the  distant  cloud 

Like  spirits  of  the  storm,  —  its  peaceful  lakes 
Smiling  in  their  sweet  sleep,  as  if  their  dreams 
Were  of  the  opening  flowers  and  budding  trees 
And  overhanging  sky,  —  and  its  bright  mists 
Resting  upon  the  mountain-tops,  as  crowns 
Upon  the  heads  of  giants. 

3.  Autumn  too 

Has  gone,  with  all  its  deeper  glories, — gone, 

With  its  green  hills  like  altars  of  the  world 

Lifting  their  rich  fruit-offerings  to  their  God, — 

Its  cool  winds  straying  'mid  the  forest  aisles 

To  wake  their  thousand  wind-harps, — its  serene 

And  holy  sunsets  hanging  o'er  the  west 

Like  banners  from  the  battlements  of  heaven,— - 

And  its  still  evenings,  when  the  moonlight  sea 

Was  ever  throbbing,  like  the  living  heart 

Of  the  great  universe. 

4.  Aye,  —  these  are  now 

But  sounds  and  visions  of  the  past,  —  their  deep, 
Wild  beauty  has  departed  from  the  earth, 
And  they  are  gathered  to  the  embrace  of  Death, 
Their  solemn  herald  to  eternity. 


LESSON  XXXVII. 

Un-housed',  unprotected.  A-muse'ment,  pleasurable  occupa- 
Im-proved',  made  the  best  of.  tion. 

Al-lol'ted,  devoted.  Prep-a-ra'lion,  the  act  of  making 
Ab'so-lute-ly,  positively.  ready  for  anything. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Pep-per-a'tion,  for  prep-a-ra'tion. 


ON  TIME. 

1.  There  are  some  insects  that  live  but  a  single  day.  In  the 
morning  they  are  born  ;  at  noon  they  are  in  full  life  ;  at  evening 
they  die.  The  life  of  man  is  similar  to  that  of  these  insects.  It 
is  true,  he  lives  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  period  is  so  short, 
that  every  moment  is  of  some  value.  Our  existence  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  journey  ;  as  every  step  of  the  traveller  brings  him 
nearer  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  so  every  tick  of  the  clock  makes 
the  limited  number  of  seconds  allotted  to  us,  still  less. 
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2.  Our  life  may  be  divided,  like  the  day  of  the  insect,  into  i 
three  parts  ;  youth,  or  morning ;  noon,  or  middle  age  ;  and  even-  > 
ing,  or  old  age.  In  youth,  we  get  our  education,  and  lay  up  < 
those  stores  of  knowledge,  which  are  to  guide  us  in  the  journey  \ 
before  us.  As  this  journey  is  of  importance,  we  should  be  busy  s 
as  the  bee,  that  "  improves  each  shining  hour." 

3.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  never  amuse  ourselves  ;  on 
the  contrary,  amusement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  young.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  none  of  the  time 
allotted  to  study,  or  business,  or  duty,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
in  idleness.  Every  moment  should  be  improved  ;  for  we  have  a 
journey  before  us,  and,  if  we  linger  by  the  way,  the  time  in  which 
it  is  to  be  performed  will  pass,  and,  while  we  are  yet  unhoused, 
or  unsheltered  in  the  wilderness,  the  sun  will  set,  and  the  shad-  ^ 
ows  of  night  will  fall  upon  us.  i 

4.  Middle  age  is  a  time  of  action,  and  it  is  important  to  lay  up  \ 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  youth,  that  we  may  act  well  and  wisely  s 
in  these  after  days.  Old  age  is  the  evening,  or  the  winter,  of  * 
life.  It  is  dimmed  by  the  shadows  of  coming  night,  or  chilled  by  > 
the  frost  of  coming  death.  Yet  it  is  not  a  period  from  which  we  s 
should  shrink,  unless,  indeed,  we  have  wasted  our  time,  and  made  \ 
no  preparation  against  the  season  that  is  to  follow. 


Here  Exercise  No.  16,  p.  383. 


LESSON  XXXVIII. 

Guise,  aspect,  appearance.  Prod'i-gal,  lavish,  profuse. 

Man'tle,  cloak.  Na-tiv'i-ty,  birth.  \ 

Mnr-ceau',  morsel,  scrap.  De-pcnd'ing,  hanging.  » 

Fo'li-age,  leaves.  Ma-tu'ri-ty,  ripeness,  perfection.  .  \ 

Fruit'age,  fruit,  harvest.  Va'ri-e-ga-ted,  diversified  in  colors  or  \ 

Dra'pery,  robes,  dress.                         appearance.  ^ 

Mor-ceau!  is  a  French  word,  and  is  pronounced  morse/.  .  \ 


THE  AMERICAN  AUTUMN.  \ 

1.  This  season  is  proverbially  beautiful  and  interesting.  Our  \ 
springs  are  too  humid  and  chilly ;  our  summers  too  hot  and  dusty  ;  \ 
and  our  winters  too  cold  and  tempestuous.  But  autumn,  that  soft  l 
twilight  of  the  waning  year,  is  ever  delightfully  temperate  and  £ 
agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  rich  and  splendid  than  the 
variegated  mantles  which  our  forests  put  on,  after  throwing  off 
the  light  green  drapery  of  summer. 

2.  In  this  country,  autumn  comes  not  in  "  sober  guise,"  or  in 
"  russet  mantle  clad,"  but,  as  expressed  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Miss  Kemble,  like  a  triumphant  emperor,  arrayed  in  "  gorgeous 
robes  of  Tyrian  dye." 
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3.  This  is  the  only  proper  season  in  which  one  truly  enjoys,  i 
in  all  its  maturity  of  luxurious  loveliness,  an  excursion  into  the  \ 
country ; 

"  There,  the  loaded  fruit-trees  bending, 
Strew  with  mellow  gold  the  land  ; 
Here,  on  high,  from  vines  depending, 
Purple  clusters  court  the  hand.." 

Autumn  now  throws  her  many-tinted  robe  over  our  landscape, 
unequalled  by  the  richest  drapery  which  nature's  wardrobe  can 
furnish  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.  We  read  of  Italian  skies  and  tropical  evergreens,  and  often 
long  to  visit  those  regions  where  the  birds  have  "  no  sorrow  in  their 
song,  no  winter  in  their  year."  But  where  can  we  find  such  an 
assemblage  of  beauties  as  is  displayed,  at  this  moment,  in  the  groves 
and  forests  of  our  native  land  ?  Europe  and  Asia  may  be  ex- 
plored in  vain.  To  them  has  prodigal  nature  given  springs  like 
Eden,  summers  of  plenty,  and  winters  of  mildness.  To  the  land 
of  our  nativity  alone,  has  she  given  autumns  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
magnificence,  and  abundance.  Most  of  our  poets  have  sung  the 
charms  of  this  season,  —  all  varying  from  each  other,  and  all  beau- 
tiful, like  the  many-tinted  hues  of  the  foliage  of  the  groves. 

5.  The  pensive,  sentimental,  moralizing  Bryant,  says, 

"  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year  j"  i 

but  his  exquisite  lines  are  so  well  known,  that  we  must  resist  the  < 
temptation  to  quote  them.  The  blithe,  jocund,  bright-hearted  \ 
Halleck,  sings  in  a  strain  of  quite  a  different  tone,  in  describing  \ 
the  country  at  this  period.  Who  would  not  know  these  lines  to  $ 
be  his :  — 

"  In  the  autumn  time, 
Earth  has  no  holier,  nor  no  lovelier  clime." 

But  we  must  not  quote  him  either,  for  the  same  reason. 

6.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  delicate 
morceau  of  poor  Brainard,  which  has  seldom  been  copied,  and  is 
in  little  repute,  but  which  contains  the  true  inspiration  of  poetry : 

" '  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  ? ' 
Have  they  that  1  green  and  yellow  melancholy,' 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  of?    Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods,  when  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms,  — 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us,  —  when  the  storms 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops,  —  he  had  not  sighed. 
The  moon  stays  longest  for  the  hunter  now ; 
The  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  blithe 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  store  j 
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While  man  enjoys  the  breeze,  that  sweeps  along 

The  bright  blue  sky  above  him,  and  that  bends 

Magnificently  all  the  forest's  pride, 

Or  whispers  through  the  evergreens,  and  asks, 

'  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  ? '  " 


Here  Exercise  No.  17,  p.  383. 


LESSON  XXXIX. 

Spanning,  stretching  across.  Soundness,  silent. 

So-iK/rous,  loud  sounding.  Suc-ceed'eth,  follows  after. 

Rn-g'ra'ven,  inscribed.  Watck'word,  a  signal  hy  which  to 

Un-dimmed',  unsullied.  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 

r*or-ten'lnus,  ominous.  Sub-ter-naic-an,  under  the  earth. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Son'o-rous,  for  so-no'rous. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  LIBERTY. 

1.  Why  muse 

Upon  the  past  with  sorrow  ?    Though  the  year 
Has  gone  to  blend  with  the  mysterious  tide 
Of  old  Eternity,  and  borne  along 
Upon  its  heaving  breast  a  thousand  wrecks 
Of  glory  and  of  beauty,  —  yet  why  mourn 
That  such  is  destiny  ? 

2.  Another  year 
Succeedeth  to  the  past,  —  in  their  bright  round 
The  seasons  come  and  go,  —  the  same  blue  arch, 
That  hath  hung  o'er  us,  will  hang  o'er  us  yet, — 
The  same  pure  stars  that  we  have  loved  to  watch, 
Will  blossom  still  at  twilight's  gentle  hour 

Like  lilies  on  the  tomb  of  Day, — and  still 
Man  will  remain,  to  dream  as  he  hath  dreamed, 
And  mark  the  earth  with  passion. 

3.  Love  will  spring 
From  the  lone  tomb  of  old  Affections, — Hope, 
And  Joy,  and  great  Ambition  will  rise  up 

As  they  have  risen, — and  their  deeds  will  be 
Brighter  than  those  engraven  on  the  scroll 
Of  parted  centuries. 

4.  Even  now  the  sea 
Of  coming  years,  beneath  whose  mighty  waves 
Life's  great  events  are  heaving  into  birth, 

Is  tossing  to  and  fro,  as  if  the  winds 

Of  heaven  were  prisoned  in  its  soundless  depths 

And  struggling  to  be  free. 
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5.  Weep  not,  that  Time  | 
Is  passing  on, — it  will  ere  long  reveal  \ 
A  brighter  era  to  the  nations.  —  Hark  !  I 
Along  the  vales  and  mountains  of  the  earth  \ 
There  is  a  deep,  portentous  murmuring,  | 
Like  the  swift  rush  of  subterranean  streams,  $ 
Or  like  the  mingled  sounds  of  earth  and  air,  | 
"When  the  fierce  Tempest,  with  sonorous  wing,,  \ 
Heaves  his  deep  folds  upon  the  rushing  winds,  | 
And  hurries  onward  with  his  night  of  clouds  < 
Against  the  eternal  mountains.  $ 

6.  It  is  the  voice  | 
Of  infant  Freedom, — and  her  stirring  call  i 
Is  heard  and  answered  in  a  thousand  tones  | 
From  every  hill-top  of  her  Western  home,—  | 
And  lo  !  it  breaks  across  old  Ocean's  flood, —  J 
And  "  Freedom  !  Freedom  !"  is  the  answering  shout  | 
Of  nations,  starting  from  the  spell  of  years.  \ 

7.  The  day-spring !  —  see, — 'tis  brightening  in  the  heavens !  | 
The  watchmen  of  the  night  have  caught  the  sign, —  % 
From  tower  to  tower  the  signal-fires  flash  free, —  \ 
And  tiie  deep  watchword,  like  the  rush  of  seas 
That  heralds  the  volcano's  bursting  flame, 
Is  sounding  o'er  the  earth. 

8.  Bright  years  of  hope 
And  life  are  on  the  wing  !  —  Yon  glorious  bow 
Of  Freedom,  bended  by  the  hand  of  God, 
Is  spanning  Time's  dark  surges.    Its  high  Arch, 
A  type  of  Love  and  Mercy  on  the  cloud, 
Tells  that  the  many  storms  of  human  life 
Will  pass  in  silence,  and  the  sinking  waves, 
Gathering  the  forms  of  glory  and  of  peace, 
Reflect  the  undimmed  brightness  of  the  heavens. 


LESSON  XL. 

Lin'gers,  delays.  GarH.and-ed,  surrounded  with  garlands. 

Re-press',  sufidue,  keep  back.  Be-wU'dered,  perplexed. 

Stridden,  smitten.  Un-ap-proack'a-ble,  that   cannot  be 
Fes-titfi-ty,  gayety.  reached. 

THE  BROKEN-HEARTED 

1.  Two  years  ago,  I  took  up  my  residence  for  a  few  weeks  in 
a  country  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England.  Soon 
after  my  arrival,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  lovely  girl,  appar- 
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ently  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  She  had  lost  the  idol  of  her 
pure  heart's  purest  love,  and  the  shadows  of  deep  and  holy  mem- 
ories were  resting  like  the  wing  of  death  upon  her  brow. 

2.  I  first  met  her  in  the  presence  of  the  mirthful.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  creature  to  be  worshipped, — her  brow  was  garlanded 
by  the  young  year's  sweetest  flowers, — her  yellow  locks  were 
hanging  beautifully  and  low  upon  her  bosom,  —  and  she  moved 
through  the  crowd  with  such  a  floating,  unearthly  grace,  that  the 
bewildered  gazer  looked  almost  to  see  her  fade  away  into  the  air, 
like  the  creation  of  some  pleasant  dream.  She  seemed  cheerful 
and  even  gay ;  yet  I  saw  that  her  gayety  was  but  the  mockery  of 
her  feelings. 

3.  She  smiled,  but  there  was  something  in  her  smile,  which  > 
told,  that  its  mournful  beauty  was  but  the  bright  reflection  of  a  I 
tear, — and  her  eyelids  at  times  closed  heavily  down,  as  if  strug-  \ 
gling  to  repress  the  tide  of  agony  that  was  bursting  up  from  her  £ 
heart's  secret  urn.    She  looked  as  if  she  could  have  left  the  scene  £ 
of  festivity,  and  gone  out  beneath  the  quiet  stars,  and  laid  her 
forehead  down  upon  the  fresh  green  earth,  and  poured  out  her 
stricken  soul,  gush  after  gush,  till  it  mingled  with  the  eternal 
fountain  of  life  and  purity. 

4.  I  have  lately  heard,  that  the  beautiful  girl  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  is  dead.  The  close  of  her  life  was  calm  as  the  falling 
of  a  quiet  stream,  —  gentle  as  the  sinking  of  the  breeze,  that  lin- 
gers for  a  time  round  a  bed  of  withered  roses,  and  then  dies  as  it 
were  from  very  sweetness. 

5.  It  cannot  be  that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding-place.  It  can- 
not be  that  our  life  is  a  bubble,  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of  Eternity 
to  float  a  moment  upon  the  wave,  and  then  sink  into  darkness 
and  nothingness.  Else  why  is  it,  that  the  aspirations  which  leap 
like  angels  from  the  temple  of  our  hearts  are  forever  wandering  | 
abroad  unsatisfied  ? 

6.  Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  come  over  us 
with  a  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth,  and  then  pass  off  and  leave  us 
to  muse  upon  their  faded  loveliness  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  stars, 
which  hold  their  festival  around  the  midnight  throne,  are  set  so 
far  above  the  grasp  of  our  limited  faculties,  —  forever  mocking  us 
with  their  unapproachable  glory  ?  And,  finally,  why  is  it  that 
bright  forms  of  human  beauty  are  presented  to  our  view  and  then 
taken  from  us,  leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  our  affection  to 
flow  back  in  cold  and  Alpine  torrents  upon  our  hearts  ? 

7.  We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  earth. 
There  is  a  realm  where  the  rainbow  never  fades,  —  where  the  \ 
stars  will  be  spread  out  before  us  like  the  islands  that  slumber  \ 
on  the  ocean, —  and  where  the  beautiful  beings  that  here  pass 
before  us  like  visions,  will  stay  in  our  presence  forever. 
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LESSON  XLL 

Dirge,  funeral  song.  Ar-raj/,  army  in  order  of  battle. 

Lorn,  wretched,  unhappy.  Stranger,  foreign,  unknown, 

Sa'bre,  short  sword.  Ddmon,  evil  spirit,  devil. 

Foefman,  enemy.  Mas'ses,  solemn  religious  services. 

Task,  employment.  Fur'row,  trench  made  by  a  plow. 

\     Note.  —  Buena  Vista  is  pronounced  Bioa'na  Vees'ta ;  Puebla,  Pwa'bla ;  Minon, 
'/one ;  Ximena,  He-maijna. 


^  Meen'yo 

|  I.  THE  ANGELS  OF  BUENA  VISTA.  \ 

\  I.  It  is  stated,  that  at  the  terrible  fight  of  Buena  Vista,  Mex-  | 
\  ican  women  were  seen  hovering  near  the  field  of  death,  for  the  > 
\  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  succor  to  the  wounded.  One  poor  | 
*  woman  was  found  surrounded  by  the  maimed  and  suffering  of  \ 
^  both  armies,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  Americans  as  well  as  i 
^  Mexicans  with  impartial  tenderness.  i 

\  2.  "  Speak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximena,  looking  northward  far  away,  | 

^       O'er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o'er  the  Mexican  array,  \ 

>  Who  is  losing!  who  is  winning?  Are  they  far?  or  come  they  near?  5 
|       Look  abroad,  and  tell  us,  sister,  whither  rolls  the  storm  we  hear?"  ' 

\  3.  "  Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm  of  battle  rolls  ; 

>  Blood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying.  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls  !"  — 
\       "  Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning?"  —  "Over  hill  and  over  plain, 

X       I  see  but  smoke  of  cannon  clouding  through  the  mountain  rain."  — 

s  4.  "  Holy  mother !  keep  our  brothers !    Look,  Ximena,  look  once 

>  more:  — "  , 
<  "  Still  I  see  the  fearful  whirlwind  rolling  darkly  as  before,  ? 
^  Bearing  on,  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and  foeman,  foot  and  horse,  | 

>  Like  some  wild  and  troubled  torrent  sweeping  down  its  mountain  \ 


"  Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena."  —  "Ah!  the  smoke  has  rolled 
away, 

And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down  the  ranks  of  gray. 
Hark  !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles  !  there  the  troop  of  Minon  wheels  ; 
There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with  the  cannon  at  their  heels. 

"  Pity !  pity  !  how  it  thickens  !  now  retreat  and  now  advance  ! 
Right  against  the  blazing  cannon  shivers  Puebla's  charging  lance  ! 
Down  they  go,  the  brave  young  riders ;  horse  and  foot  together  fall ; 
Like  the  plowshare  in  its  furrow,  through  them  plows  the  Northern 
ball." 

Nearer  came  the  storm  and  nearer,  rolling  fast  and  frightful  on  : 

"  Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  tell  us,  who  has  lost  and  who  has 


won 


"  Alas  !  alas !  I  know  not !  friend  and  foe  together  fall, 

O'er  the  dying  rush  the  living ;  pray,  my  sisters,  for  them  all!" 
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"  Lo !  the  wind  the  smoke  is  lifting  :  Blessed  Mother,  save  my  brain  !  i 
I  can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out  from  heaps  of  slain.  ^ 
Now  they  stagger,  blind  and  bleeding ;  now  they  fall,  and  strive  to  > 
rise ;  J 
Hasten,  sisters,  haste  and  save  them,  lest  they  die  before  our  eyes ! "  \ 


9.  "  Oh  my  heart's  love !  oh  my  dear  one  !  lay  thy  poor  head  on  my 
knee  ; 

\        Dost  thou  know  the  lips  that  kiss  thee  !    Canst  thou  hear  me,  canst 
^  thou  see  ? 

$  Oh  my  husband,  brave  and  gentle  !  oh  my  Bernal,  look  once  more 
\        On  the  blessed  Cross  before  thee  !  Mercy  !  Mercy  !  all  is  o'er  !"  — 

>  10.  "  Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena  ;  lay  thy  dear  one  down  to  rest ; 

*  Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded  ;  lay  the  Cross  upon  his  breast; 
i         Let  his  dirge  be  sung  hereafter,  and  his  funeral  masses  said  ; 

\        To-day,  thou  poor  bereaved  one,  the  living  ask  thy  aid." 

\  11.  Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and  young,  a  soldier  lay, 
|        Torn  with  shot  and  pierced  with  lances,  bleeding  slow  his  life  away  ; 

*  But,  as  tenderly  before  him  the  lorn  Ximena  knelt, 

$        She  saw  the  Northern  Eagle  shining  on  his  pistol-belt. 

\  12.  With  a  stifled  cry  of  horror  straight  she  turned  away  her  head  ; 

<  With  a  sad  and  bitter  feeling  looked  she  back  upon  her  dead  ; 

\  But  she  heard  the  youth's  low  moaning  and  his  struggling  breath 

^  of  pain,  ? 

^  And  she  raised  the  cooling  water  to  his  parching  lips  again.  \ 

>  13.  Whispered  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed  her  hand  and  faintly  smiled  ;  \ 

>  Was  that  pitying  face  his  mother's?  did  she  watch  beside  her  child?  ^ 

*  All  his  stranger  words  with  meaning  her  woman's  heart  supplied  !  \ 
%  With  her  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  "Mother!"  murmured  he,  and  \ 
\  died !  X 

|  14.  "  Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena!" — "  Likeacloud  before  the  wind  \ 

>  Rolls  the  battle  down  the  mountains,  leaving  blood  and  death  behind  ;  y 
$  Ah  !  they  plead  in  vain  for  mercy  ;  in  the  dust  the  wounded  strive  ;  \ 
X        Hide  your  faces,  holy  angels  !    Father!  Father!  oh  forgive!"  > 

\  15.  Sink,  oh  Night,  among  thy  mountains!  let  the  cool,  gray  shadows  \ 

\  fall;  \ 

$  Dying  brothers,  fighting  demons  —  drop  thy  curtain  over  all !  < 

>  Through  the  thickening  winter  twilight,  wide  apart  the  battle  rolled,  \ 
^  In  its  sheath  the  sabre  rested,  and  the  cannon's  lips  grew  cold.  | 

i  16.  But  the  noble  Mexic  women  still  their  holy  task  pursued,  > 
Through  that  long,  dark  night  of  sorrow,  worn  and  faint,  and  lack-  | 
ing  food  ;  \ 
Over  weak  and  suffering  brothers  with  a  tender  care  they  hung,  \ 
And  the  dying  foeman  blessed  them  in  a  strange  and  Northern  tongue. 

17.  Not  wholly  lost,  oh  Father !  is  this  evil  world  of  ours  ; 
\        Upward ,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  afresh  the  Eden  flowers ; 

From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle,  Love  and  Pity  send  their  prayer, 
|        And  still  Thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our  air  ! 
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n.  THE  ARSENAL. 

AiJse~nal,  storehouse  of  arms.  Can-non-adc',  attack  by  cannon. 

Bur'nishcd,  polished,  bright.  Jie-ver-ber-a'lions,  repeated  echoes. 

Peal'ing,  loud-sounding.  Be-leag-'uered,  besieged,  attacked. 

Mis'e-rc're,  song  of  woe.  Di-a-pason,  deep,  loud  tones. 

Sym'pho-nies,  music.  Wail,  lamentations. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — An'thum,  for  an' them  ;  An'gel  is  pronounced 
ane'jel,  and  in  this  poem,  ac-cursed,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  must,  to  pre- 
serve the  rhythm,  be  read  ac-cu/sed. 

1.  This  is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling, 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms  ; 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

2.  Ah  !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 

When  the  Death-Angel  touches  those  swift  keys  ! 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies  ! 

3.  I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan  — 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

4.  The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village  ; 

The  shout,  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns  ; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage, 
The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns  ! 

5.  The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

6.  Is  it,  oh  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 
And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ! 

7.  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 
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Pitted,  set  in  competition.  Min'a-rets,  Mahommetan  spires. 

In-ured',  accustomed.  Dis-peo'pled,  deprived  of  inhabitants. 

Shroud'ed,  covered.  Bran' dished,  waved,  flourished. 

Usurped',  seized  upon.  Co-in'ci-dence,  concurrence. 

Ver'ti-cal,  exactly  over  the  head.  Un-ad-dicl'ed,  not  addicted. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Fairce,  for'feerce;  par-tik-kler,  fox  par-tit?  u-lar. 

CROSSING  THE  DESERT. 

1.  As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the  interior  of  the  Desert, 
you  have  no  particular  point  to  make  for  as  your  resting-place. 
The  endless  sands  yield  nothing  but  small  stunted  shrubs — even 
these  fail  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  from  that  time  you 
pass  over  broad  plains — you  pass  over  newly  reared  hills  —  you 
pass  through  valleys  that  the  storm  of  the  last  week  has  dug,  and 
the  hills  and  the  valleys  are  sand,  sand,  sand,  still  sand,  and  only 
sand,  and  sand,  and  sand  again. 

2.  The  earth  is  so  sandy,  that  your  eye  turns  towards  heaven 
—  towards  heaven,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  sky.  You  look  to 
the  Sun,  for  he  is  your  task-master,  and  by  him  you  know  the 
measure  of  the  work  that  you  have  done,  and  the  measure  of  work 
that  remains  for  you  to  do ;  he  comes  when  you  strike  your  tent 
in  the  early  morning,  and  then,  for  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  as 
you  move  forward  on  your  camel,  he  stands  at  your  near  side, 
and  makes  you  know  that  the  whole  day's  toil  is  before  you — 
then  for  a  while,  and  a  long  while  you  see  him  no  more,  for  you 
are  veiled,  and  shrouded,  and  dare  not  look  upon  the  greatness  of 
his  glory,  but  you  know  when  he  strides  over  your  head,  by  the 
torch  of  his  flaming  sword. 

3.  No  words  are  spoken,  but  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  \ 
sigh,  your  skin  glows,  your  shoulders  ache,  and  for  sights  you  £ 
see  the  pattern  and  the  web  of  the  silk  that  veils  your  eyes,  and  i 
the  glare  of  the  outer  light.  Time  labors  on — your  skin  glows,  \ 
and  your  shoulders  ache,  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh,  > 
and  you  see  the  same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and  the  same  glare  of  * 
light  beyond ;  but  conquering  Time  marches  on,  and  by  and  by  % 
the  descending  sun  has  compassed  the  heaven,  and  now  softly  \ 
touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws  your  lank  shadow  over  the  i 
sand,  right  along  on  the  way  for  Persia ;  then  again  you  look  > 
upon  his  face,  for  his  power  is  all  veiled  in  his  beauty,  and  the  < 
redness  of  the  flames  has  become  the  redness  of  the  roses, —  the  > 
fair,  wavy  cloud  that  fled  in  the  morning,  now  comes  to  his  sight  i 
once  more  —  comes  blushing,  yet  still  comes  on  —  comes  burning  I 
with  blushes,  yet  hastens,  and  clings  to  his  side.  | 

4.  The  pace  of  the  camel  is  irksome,  and  makes  your  shoul-  \ 


> 
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|  ders  and  loins  ache,  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  you  are  > 
!\  obliged  to  suit  yourself  to  the  movements  of  the  beast,  but  you  I 
soon,  of  course,  become  inured  to  this,  and  after  the  first  two  days  \ 
this  way  of  travelling  became  so  familiar  to  me,  that — poor  sleeper  \ 
as  I  am — I  now  and  then  slumbered  for  some  moments  together  3t 
on  the  back  of  my  camel. 

5.  On  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air  above  lay  dead,  and 
all  the  whole  earth  that  I  could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight  and 
keenest  listening,  wr<s  astill  and  lifeless  as  some  dispeopled  and 
forgotten  world,  that  rolls  round  and  round  in  the  heavens,  through 
wasted  floods  of  light.  The  sun,  growing  fiercer  and  fiercer, 
shone  down  more  mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone  before, 
and  as  I  drooped  my  head  under  his  fire  and  closed  my  eyes 
against  the  glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly  fell  asleep,  for  how 
many  minutes  or  moments,  I  cannot  tell,  but  after  a  while  I  was 
gently  awakened  by  a  peal  of  church -bells  —  my  native  bells  —  v 
the  innocent  bells  of  Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth  their 
music  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills  ! 

6.  My  first  idea  naturally  was,  that  I  still  remained  fast  under 
the  power  of  a  dream.  I  aroused  myself,  and  drew  aside  the  silk 
that  covered  my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  face  into  the  light. 
Then  at  least  I  was  well  enough  wakened,  but  still  those  old 
Marlen  bells  rung  on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but  properly,  prosily, 
steadily,  merrily  ringing  for  church.  After  a  while  the  sound 
died  away  slowly :  it  happened  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party 
had  a  watch  by  which  to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting,  but  * 
it  seemed  to  me  that  about  ten  minutes  had  passed  before  the  bells 


7.  I  attributed  the  effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the  per- 
fect dryness  of  the  clear  air  through  which  I  moved,  and  the  deep 
stillness  of  all  around  me ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by 
occasioning  a  great  tension,  and  consequent  susceptibility  of  the  I 
hearing  organs,  had  rendered  them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  * 
passing  touch  of  some  mere  memory  that  must  have  swept  across  \ 
my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep.    Since  my  return  to  England,  it  > 
has  been  told  me  that  like  sounds  have  been  heard  at  sea,  and  v 
that  the  sailor,  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  \ 
wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling  wonder  to  the  chimes  of  his  \ 
own  village  bells.  > 

8.  At  this  time  I  kept  a  poor,  shabby  pretence  of  a  journal,  \ 
which  just  enabled  me  to  know  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  ^ 
week,  according  to  the  European  calendar,  and  when  in  my  tent  \ 
at  night  I  got  out  my  pocket-book,  I  found  that  the  day  was  Sun-  £ 
day,  and  roughly  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time  in  this  longi-  5 
tude,  I  concluded  that  at  the  moment  of  my  hearing  that  strange  \ 
peal,  the  church-going  bells  of  Marlen  must  have  been  actually  I 
calling  the  prim  congregation  of  the  parish  to  morning  prayer.  f 
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|  9.  The  coincidence  amused  me  faintly,  but  I  could  not  pluck  \ 
I  up  the  least  hope  that  the  effect  which  I  had  experienced  was  any  \ 
I  thing  other  than  an  illusion,  —  an  illusion  liable  to  be  explained,  \ 
\  as  every  illusion  is  in  these  days,  by  some  of  the  philosophers  | 
|  who  guess  at  nature's  riddles.    It  would  have  been  sweeter  to  f 

>  believe  that  my  kneeling  mother,  by  some  pious  enchantment,  had  I 
£  asked  and  found  this  spell  to  rouse  me  from  my  scandalous  for-  \ 

>  getfulness  of  God's  holy  day,  but  my  fancy  was  too  weak  to  carry  \ 
|  a  faith  like  that.  Indeed,  the  vale  through  which  the  bells  of  * 
I  Marlen  send  their  tones  is  a  highly  respectable  vale,  and  its  peo-  * 
I  pie,  save  one,  two  or  three,  are  wholly  unaddicted  to  the  practice 

i  of  magical  arts. 

\  10.  After  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey,  I  no  longer  travelled 
s  over  shifting  hills,  but  came  upon  a  dead  level,  a  dead  level  bed 
5  of  sand,  quite  hard,  and  studded  with  small  shining  pebbles. 
\  11.  The  heat  grew  fierce ;  there  was  no  valley  nor  hollow,  no 
hill,  no  mound,  no  shadow  of  hill  nor  of  mound  by  which  I  could 
mark  the  way  I  was  making.  Hour  by  hour  I  advanced,  and  saw 
no  change  —  I  was  still  the  very  centre  of  a  round  horizon ;  hour 
by  hour  I  advanced,  and  still  there  was  the  same,  and  the  same, 
and  the  same  —  the  same  circle  of  flaming  sky  —  the  same  circle 
of  sand,  still  glaring  with  light  and  fire. 

12.  Over  all  the  heaven  above  —  over  all  the  earth  beneath,  I 
there  was  no  visible  power  that  could  balk  the  fierce  will  of  the  \ 
sun  :  "He  rejoiced  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race ;  his  going  forth  i 
was  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  \ 

jj  it ;  and  there  was  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof."  From  i 
pole  to  pole,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  he  brandished  his  I 
fiery  sceptre  as  though  he  had  usurped  all  heaven  and  earth.  \ 

13.  As  he  bid  the  soft  Persian  in  ancient  times,  so  now,  and  i 
fiercely,  too,  he  bid  me  bow  down  and  worship  him ;  so  now  in  \ 
his  pride  he  seemed  to  command  me  and  say,  "  Thou  shalt  have  | 
none  other  gods  but  me."  I  was  all  alone  before  him.  There  * 
were  these  two  pitted  together,  and  face  to  face  —  the  mighty  sun  > 
for  one,  and  for  the  other,  this  poor,  pale,  solitary  self  of  mine,  I 
that  I  always  carry  about  with  me.  \ 

1 4.  But  on  the  eighth  day,  and  before  I  had  yet  turned  away 
from  Jehovah  for  the  glittering  god  of  the  Persians,  there  appeared 
a  dark  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  forward  horizon,  and  soon  the 
line  deepened  into  a  delicate  fringe,  that  sparkled  here  and  there 
as  though  it  were  sown  with  diamonds.    Here,  then,  before  me 

l  were  the  gardens  and  minarets  of  Egypt,  and  the  mighty  works 
of  the  Nile,  and  I  —  the  eternal  Ego  that  I  am !  —  I  had  lived  to 
see,  and  I  saw  them.  \ 

15.  When  evening  came  I  was  still  within  the  confines  of  the  \ 
desert,  and  my  tent  was  pitched  as  usual,  but  one  of  my  Arabs  £ 
stalked  away  rapidly  towards  the  west  without  telling  me  of  the  i 
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errand  on  which  he  was  bent.  After  a  while  he  returned ;  he  ;  j 
had  toiled  on  a  grateful  service ;  he  had  travelled  all  the  way  on  |  \ 
to  the  border  of  the  living  world,  and  brought  me  back  for  token,  ; ; 
an  ear  of  rice,  full,  fresh,  and  green.  \: 
16.  The  next  day  I  entered  upon  Egypt,  and  floated  along —  for  i  j 
the  delight  was  as  the  delight  of  bathing — through  green,  wavy  j 
fields  of  rice,  and  pastures  fresh  and  plentiful*,  and  dived  into  the  :  j 
cold  verdure  of  groves  and  gardens,  and  quenched  my  hot  eyes  in  j  . 
shade,  as  though  in  deep  rushing  waters.  j  j 

Here  Exercise  No.  19,  p.  384.  1  '>  j 


LESSON  XLII1. 


Sire,  father. 

Clanks,  shakes  with  a  sharp  sound. 
Forged,  counterfeited. 
Fiends,  infernal  beings. 


De'mon,  evil  spirit. 
Glaring,  staring  fiercely. 
Fufri-ous,  raging. 
Glimfmer-ing,  shining  faintly. 


THE  MANIAC. 

1.  Stay,  jailer,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe  ! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee ; 
For  what  I 'm  now,  too  well  I  know, 

And  what  I  was,  and  what  should  be. 
I  '11  rave  no  more  in  proud  despair ; 

My  language  shall  be  mild,  though  sad : 
But  yet  I  firmly,  truly  swear, 

I  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad. 

2.  My  tyrant  husband  forged  the  tale, 

Which  chains  me  in  this  dismal  cell ; 
My  fate  unknown  my  friends  bewail  — 

Oh  !  jailer,  haste  that  tale  to  tell : 
Oh  !  haste  my  father's  heart  to  cheer : 

His  heart  at  once  it  will  grieve  and  glad  * 
To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  here, 

I  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad: 

3.  He  smiles  in  scorn,  and  turns  the  key ; 

He  quits  the  grate ;  I  knelt  in  vain ; 
His  glimmering  lamp,  still,  still  I  see 

It  is  gone  !  and  all  is  gloom  again. 
Cold,  bitter  cold !     No  warjnth !  no  light ! 

Life,  all  thy  comforts  once  I  had ; 
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Yet  here  I  am  chained,  this  freezing  night, 
Although  not  mad ;  no,  no,  not  mad. 

4.  It  is  sure  some  dream,  some  vision  vain ; 

What !  I,  —  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth, 
Am  I  th%  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain, 

Bereft  of  freedom,  friends,  and  health  ? 
Ah  !  while  I  dwell  on  blessings  fled, 

Which  never  more  my  heart  must  glad, 
How  aches  my  heart,  how  burns  my  head ; 

But  it  is  not  mad ;  no,  it  is  not  mad. 

5.  Hast  thou,  my  child,  forgot,  ere  this, 

A  mother's  face,  a  mother's  tongue  ? 
She  will  ne'er  forget  your  parting  kiss, 

Nor  round  her  neck  how  fast  you  clung ; 
Nor  how  with  her  you  sued  to  stay ; 

Nor  how  that  suit  your  sire  forbade ; 
Nor  how — I  will  drive  such  thoughts  away; 

They  will  make  me  mad,  they  will  make  me  mad. 

6.  His  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled ! 

His  mild  blue  eyes,  how  bright  they  shone  ! 
None  ever  bore  a  lovelier  child : 

And  art  thou  now  forever  gone  ? 
And  must  I  never  see  thee  more, 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad  ? 
I  will  be  free  !  unbar  the  door ! 

I  am  not  mad ;  I  am  not  mad. 

7.  Oh !  hark !  what  mean  those  yells  and  cries  ? 

His  chain  some  furious  madman  breaks  j 
He  comes,  —  I  see  his  glaring  eyes ; 

Now,  now  my  dungeon-grate  he  shakes. 
Help  !  help  !  —  He 's  gone  !  —  Oh  !  fearful  woe, 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  see ! 
My  brain,  my  brain, — I  know,  I  know, 

I  am  not  mad,  but  soon  shall  be. 

8.  Yes,  soon ;  —  for,  lo  !— while  yet  I  speak — 

Mark  how  yon  demon's  eyeballs  glare  ! 
He  sees  me ;  now,  with  dreadful  shriek, 

He  whirls  a  serpent  high  in  air. 
Horror! — the  reptile  strikes  bis  tooth 

Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crushed  and  sad ; 
Ay,  laugh,  ye  fiends ;  —  I  feel  the  truth ; 

Your  task  is  done — I 'm  mad  !  I 'm  mad  ! 
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LESSON  XLIY. 

CriZd,  illuminate,  brighten.  Pro-found',  deep. 

Vault,  arch,  arched  roof.  Stu-pen'dous,  of  astonishing  magnitude. 

Sol'emn,  sacred.  Constructed ,  formed. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sum'mut,  for  sum'mit ;  stu-pcn'jus,  for  stu-pen'- 
dous. 

THE  ALPINE  HORN. 

1.  The  Alpine  Horn  is  an  instrument  constructed  with  the 
bark  of  a  cherry  tree ;  and  which,  like  a  speaking  trumpet,  is 
used  to  convey  sounds  to  a  great  distance.  When  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  gild  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  the  shepherd  who  dwells 
the  highest  on  those  mountains,  takes  his  horn  and  calls  aloud, 
"  Praised  be  the  Lord  ! " 
|.  2.  As  soon  as  he  is  heard,  the  neighboring  shepherds  leave  their 
huts  and  repeat  those  words.  The  sound  lasts  many  minutes,  for 
every  echo  of  the  mountains,  and  grot  of  the  rocks,  repeat  the 
name  of  God. 

3.  How  solemn  the  scene  !  imagination  cannot,  picture  to  itself 
anything  more  sublime.  The  profound  silence  that  succeeds,  — 
the  sight  of  those  stupendous  mountains,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  seems  to  rest,  —  everything  excites  the  mind  to  enthu- 
siasm. 

4.  In  the  mean  while,  the  shepherds  bend  their  knees,  and 
pray  in  the  open  air,  and  soon  after  retire  to  their  huts  to  enjoy 
the  repose  of 'innocence. 


Here  Exercise  No.  20,  p.  384. 


LESSON  XLV 


Re-marks',  observations.  Res-o-lu'tion,  purpose,  resolve. 

Ill-timed',  out  of  season.  In-ter-rupt' ,  break  in  upon. 

Dex-ter'i-ty,  skilfulness.  Ob-sen/ance,  practice. 

Pre-cisfion,  exactness.  Def-a-ma'tion,  slander. 

Dis-coursfing,  conversing.  In-at-ten'tion,  heedlessness. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ab'sunt,  for  ab'sent. 

RULES  FOR  CONVERSATION. 

1.  That  conversation  may  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
designed,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in  it  must  come  together 
with  a  determined  resolution  to  please  and  be  pleased.    As  the 
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end  of  conversation  is  either  to  amuse  or  instruct  the  company,  or  \ 

to  receive  benefit  from  it,  you  should  not  be  eager  to  interrupt  > 

others,  or  uneasy  at  being  yourself  interrupted.  X 

2.  Give  every  one  leave  to  speak  in  his  turn,  hear  with  pa-  | 
tience,  and  answer  with  precision.  Inattention  is  ill  manners ;  it  \ 
shows  contempt,  and  contempt  is  never  forgotten. 

3.  Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private  concerns. 
Yours  are  as  little  to  them,  as  theirs  are  to  you.  Contrive,  but 
with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that  each  person  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  discoursing  on  the  subject  with  which  he  is  best 
acquainted ;  thus,  he  will  be  pleased,  and  you  will  be  informed. 
When  the  conversation  is  flowing  in  a  serious  and  useful  chan-  % 
nel,  never  disturb  it  by  an  ill-timed  jest.  \ 

4.  In  remarks  on  absent  people,  say  nothing  that  you  would  i 
not  say  if  they  were  present.  "  I  resolve,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  \ 
"  never  to  speak  of  a  man's  virtues  before  his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  > 
behind  his  back."  This  is  a  golden  rule,  the  observance  of  which  \ 
would,  at  one  stroke,  banish  flattery  and  defamation  from  the  earth.  > 


LESSON  XLVI. 

Tug,  strive.  Crests,  tops,  summits. 

Lorn,  forlorn.  Blus'ler,  blow  fiercely. 

Wane,  decline.  Twilight,  the  light  reflected  on  the  earth 

Ha'ven,  harbor.  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise. 

A-pace',  fast.  Weath'ered,  endured,  escaped. 

BOAT  SONG. 

1.  Bend  on  your  oars, — for  the  sky  it  is  dark,  \ 

And  the  wind  it  is  rising  apace  !  ^ 
For  the  waves  they  are  white  with  their  crests  all  so  bright,  \ 
And  they  strive,  as  if  running  a  race. 

2.  Tug  on  your  oars, — for  the  day 's  on  the  wane, 

And  the  twilight  is  deepening  fast ; 
For  the  clouds  in  the  sky  show  the  hurricane  nigh, 
As  they  flee  from  the  face  of  the  blast. 

3.  Stretch  on  your  oars, — for  the  sun  it  is  down, 

And  the  waves  are  like  lions  in  play ; 
The  stars  they  have  fled,  and  no  moon  is  o'erhead, 
Or  to  point,  or  to  cheer  our  lone  way. 

4.  Rise  on  your  oars, — let  the  bright  star  of  hope 

Be  seen  'mid  the  tempest's  wild  roar ; 
And  cheer,  lads !  for  we  who  were  born  on  the  sea, 
Have  weathered  such  tempests  before. 
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Best  on  your  oars, — for  the  haven  is  won, 

And  tte  tempest  may  bluster  till  morn ; 
For  the  bold  and  the  brave  are  now  freed  from  the  wave, 

Where  they  late  roamed  so  lonely  and  lorn. 


LESSON  XLVII. 

Vaunted,  boasted.  Ex-pe'ri-enced,  felt.  $ 

Mu'ta-ble,  changing.  As-pi-ra'tion,  ardent  desire.  i 

Cor-ro'ding,  wasting.  Pict-u-resque\  furnishing  pictures  to  the  \ 

Pa'gan-ism,  heathenism.  eye.  * 

Im-pelfu-ous,  violent.  A-me-li-o-ra'tion,  improvement.  \ 

So'journ-ing,  dwelling  temporarily.  \ 

Faults  of  Phonunciation.  —  To-wardsf,  for  ta'ards ;  pid-u-resfque,  for  pict-u-  X 
resit ;  to-bakfker,  for  to-bac'co.  J 

SKETCHES  OF  SYRIA.  J 

1;  Syria  is  an  immense  chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  \ 
Asia  Minor  to  Arabia.  In  the  course  of  this  great  chain,  an  \ 
infinity  of  branches  constantly  detach  themselves  from  the  parent  X 
trunk,  forming,  on  each  side,  either  towards  the  desert  or  the  sea,  > 
beautiful  and  fertile  plains.  < 

2.  Washed  by  the  Levantine  wave,  on  one  side  we  behold  the  \ 
once  luxurious  Antioch,  now  a  small  and  dingy  Turkish  town,  i 
The  traveller  can  no  longer  wander  in  the  voluptuous  woods  of  £ 
Daphne.  The  palace  and  the  garden  pass  away  with  the  refined  \ 
genius  and  the  delicate  taste,  that  create  them ;  but  Nature  is  ^ 
eternal,  and  even  yet  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  offers,  under  the  \ 
glowing  light  of  an  eastern  day,  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty  that  I 
Switzerland  cannot  surpass.  \ 

3.  The  hills  of  Laodicea,  once  famous  for  their  wine,  are  now  i 
celebrated  for  producing  the  choicest  tobacco  of  the  East.  Tripoli  \ 
is  a  flourishing  town,  embosomed  in  wild  groves  of  Indian  figs,  \ 
and  famous  for  its  fruits  and  silks.  Advancing  along  the  coast,  | 
we  reach  the  ancient  Berytus,  whose  tobacco  vies  with  that  of  > 
Laodicea,  and  whose  silk  surpasses  that  of  Tripoli.  } 

4.  We  arrive  at  all  that  remains  of  the  superb  Tyre  ;  a  small  | 
peninsula  and  a  mud  village.  The  famous  Acre  is  still  the  most  \ 
important  place  upon  the  coast,  and  Jaffa,  in  spite  of  so  many  \ 
wars,  is  yet  fragrant  amidst  its  gardens,  and  groves  of  lemon-trees.  \ 

5.  The  towns  on  the  coast  have  been  principally  built  on  the  5 
sites  and  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities,  whose  names  they  bear.  ^ 
None  of  them  have  sufficient  claims  to  the  character  of  a  capital ; 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  we  find  two  of  the  most 
important  of  Oriental  cities, — the  populous  Aleppo,  and  the  de- 
licious Damascus  ;  nor  must  we  forget  Jerusalem,  that  city  sacred 
in  so  many  creeds  ! 


t 
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s  6.  In  ancient  remains,  Syria  is  inferior  only  to  Egypt.  All  I 
%  have  heard  of  the  courts  of  Balbec,  and  the  columns  of  Palmyra.  I 
\  Less  known,  because  only  recently  visited,  and  visited  with  ex-  > 
s  treme  danger,  are  the  vast  ruins  of  magnificent  cities  in  the  \ 
I  Arabian  vicinity  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  \ 
\  7.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  as  various  as  its  formation,  i 
\  In  the  plains,  is  often  experienced  that  intense  heat  so  fatal  to  the  I 
%  European  invader ;  yet  the  snow  that  seldom  falls  upon  the  level  | 
i  ground,  or  falls  only  to  vanish,  rests  upon  the  heights  of  Lebanon  ;  | 
\  and  in  the  higher  lands,  it  is  not  difficult  at  all  times  to  discover  \ 
s  exactly  the  temperature  you  desire.  \ 
\  8.  I  travelled  in  Syria  ai  the  commencement  of  the  year,  when  | 
|  the  short,  but  violent,  rainy  season  had  just  ceased.  It  is  not  i 
^  easy  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  and  fruitful  land.  The  plains  \ 
^  were  covered  with  that  fresh,  green  tint  so  rare  under  an  Eastern  ^ 
\  sky,  the  orange  and  lemon-trees  were  clothed  both  with  fruit  and  \ 
\  blossoms,  and  then,  too,  I  first  beheld  the  huge  leaf  of  the  banana,  % 
\  and  tasted  for  the  first  time  the  delicate  flavor  of  its  unrivalled  \ 
\  fruit.  | 
^  9.  From  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  \ 
*  variation  of  climate,  the  Syrian  can  always  command  a  succession,  s 
i  as  well  as  a  variety,  of  luxuries.  The  season  of  the  pomegranate  | 
\  will  commence  in  Antioch  when  it  ends  in  Jaffa  ;  and  when  you  s 
\  have  exhausted  the  figs  of  Bairout,  you  can  fly  to  the  gardens  of  i 
\  Damascus.  \ 
^  10.  Under  the  worst  government  that  perhaps  ever  oppressed  i 
\  its  subjects,  Syria  still  brings  forth  the  choice  productions  of  > 
\  almost  every  clime  ;  corn  and  cotton,  maize  and  rice,  the  sugar-  i 
J  cane  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  indigo  and  cochenille  of  Mexico.  \ 
^  11.  The  plains  of  Antioch  and  of  Palestine  are  covered  with  < 
\  woods  of  the  finest  olives,  the  tobaccos  of  the  coast  are  unrivalled  \ 
1  in  any  country,  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  clothed  with 
\  white-mulberry  trees,  that  afford  the  richest  silks,  or  with  vine- 
5  yards  that  yield  a  wine  that  justly  bears  the  name  of  "  Golden." 
j  12.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  as  various  as  its  pro- 
ductions and  its  mutable  fortunes.    The  Ottoman  conqueror  is 


>  now  the  lord,  and  rules  the  posterity  of  the  old  Syrian  Greeks, 
i  and  of  the  Arabs  who  were  themselves  once  predominant. 
\  13.  In  the  mountains  the  independent  and  mysterious  Druses 
i  live  in  freedom  under  their  own  emir ;  and,  in  the  ranges  near 
5  Antioch,  we  find  the  Ansaree  tribes,  who,  it  is  whispered,  yet 
}  celebrate  the  most  singular  rites  of  paganism.    In  the  deserts 

around  Aleppo,  wander  the  pastoral  Kourd,  and  the  warlike 

Turkman  ;  and  from  Tadmor  to  Gaza,  the  whole  Syrian  desert 

is  traversed  by  the  famous  Bedouin. 

14.  There  is  a  charm  in  Oriental  life,  and  it  is — repose. 

Upon  me,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  artificial  circles  of  corrupt 
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civilization,  and  who  had  so  freely  indulged  the  course  of  my  im- 
petuous passions,  their  character  made  a  very  forcible  impression. 
Wandering  over  those  plains  and  deserts,  and  sojourning  in  those 
silent  and  beautiful  cities,  I  experienced  all  that  serenity  of  mind, 
which  I  can  conceive  to  be  the  enviable  portion  of  the  old  age  of 
a  virtuous  life. 

15.  The  memory  of  the  wearing  cares  and  corroding  anxieties, 
and  vaunted  excitements  of  European  life,  filled  me  with  pain. 
Keenly  I  felt  the  vanity  and  bitterness  of  all  human  plans  and 
aspirations.  Truly  may  I  say,  that,  on  the  plains  of  Syria,  I 
parted  forever  with  my  ambition.  5 

16.  The  calm  enjoyment  of  existence  appeared  to  me  as  it  now  \ 
does,  the  highest  attainable  felicity ;  nor  can  I  conceive  that  any-  s 
thing  could  tempt  me  from  my  solitude,  and  induce  me  once  more  I 
to  mingle  with  mankind,  with  whom,  I  fear,  I  have  too  little  in  \ 
common,  but  the  strong  conviction  that  the  fortunes  of  my  race 
depended  on  my  efforts,  or  that  I  could  materially  advance  that 
great  amelioration  of  their  condition,  in  the  practicability  of  w  ich 

I  devoutly  believe. 


LESSON  XLVII1. 

Gust,  sudden  squall.  Wail  ing,  moaning. 

Glen,  a  deep,  narrow  valley.  Ed'dy-ing,  flowing  in  a  circle. 

Glade,  an  opening  in  a  forest.  Melan-chol-y,  mournful. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Pleg,  ioxplaig. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

1.  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  \ 

sere.  i 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  withered  leaves  lie  \ 

dead ;  i 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread.  > 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrub  the  jay,  \ 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  the  gloomy  ? 

day.  | 

2.  Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  > 

sprung  and  stood  I 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood  ?  £ 
Alas  !  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  flowers  | 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours.  \ 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie ;  but  the  cold  November  k 

rain  > 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth,  the  lovely  ones  again.  < 
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3.  The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 

And  the  wild-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer  glow ;  s 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood,  \ 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook  in  autumn  beauty  | 

stood,  ? 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  5 

plague  on  men,  ^ 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland,  glade  \ 

and  glen. 

4.  And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such  days 

will  come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home, 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the 

trees  are  still,  \ 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill,  $ 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  > 

he  bore,  < 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  J 

more.  s. 

5.  And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died,  I 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side  :  > 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her  when  the  forest  cast  the  I 

leaf, 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief ; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of 
ours, 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


Here  Exercise  No.  21-  p.  384. 


LESSON  XLIX. 

Matfim,  fundamental  rule,  principle.  Of-Ji'ci-ates,  performs  service. 

Bau'blcs,  toys.  Rough!  ened,  made  rough,  hardened. 

Re-proack',  reproof,  scorn,  derision.  Par-ti-al'i-ty,  favoritism. 

Lui/u-ries,  dainties,  delicacies.  Con'se-quence,  result. 

Faults  of  Pbonunciation.  —  Conse-kens,  for  con'se-quence;  ri-die'lus,  for 
ri-didu-lous ;  val'la-ble,  for  val'u-a-ble. 


HAND  WORK  AND  HEAD  WORK. 

This  dialogue  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  new  settlement.  It  is  between  Mr. 
Stone,  who  officiates  as  clergyman  and  schoolmaster,  and  who  also  does  some 
thing  at  farming  ;  Mr.  Hill,  who  is  a  physician,  being  obliged  to  get  medicines 
chiefly  among  the  native  plants  of  the  woods  ;  and  a  boy  named  George.  £ 

Mr.  Stone.  You  seem  to  think,  Mr.  Hill,  that  there  is  no  £ 
labor  but  that  of  the  hands,  and  that  even  that  does  not  deserve  £ 
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the  name,  unless  it  be  rough,  and  require  bodily  strength  to  a  | 
great  degree.  \ 

Mr.  Hill.    No,  I  don't  mean  exactly  so  ;  for  I  consider  that  I  > 
work  pretty  hard  ;  and  yet  my  hands  show  it  more  by  being  dyed  \ 
with  my  plants,  than  roughened  by  toil.    And  you,  sir,  setting  > 
aside  your  farm,  have  done  so  much,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  say  i 
that  you  have  not  toiled  day  and  night  for  us.    If  there  has  been 
a  person  sick  or  unhappy,  or  if  your  voice  has  been  wanted  any 
\  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  you  have  been  always  ready  to  help  us. 
\  But  you  would  not  call  yourself  a  laborer,  would  you  ? 
I     Mr.  Sto7ie.    Certainly.    There  is  labor  of  the  head,  as  well  as 
of  the  hands,  you  know.    Any  man  who  does  anything,  is  a 
laborer,  as  far  as  his  exertion  goes.    A  great  deal  of  harm  has 
been  done  by  that  notion  of  yours.    In  many  places,  it  has  been 
a  received  maxim,  that  commercial  labor  is  inferior  in  value  to 
agricultural ;  and  agriculture  has,  therefore,  been  favored  with 
many  privileges.    The  greatest  good  of  society  is  attained  by  the 
union  of  both  kinds  of  labor.    The  thresher,  the  miller,  and  the 
baker,  do  not  help  to  produce  food  like  the  ploughman  ;  but  surely 
they  are  quite  as  useful  as  he,  because  we  could  not  have  food 
without  their  help.    It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  they  are  less 
valuable  than  the  sower. 

Mr.  Hill.  But,  do  you  not  think  that  a  weaver  is  worth  less 
than  a  ploughman  in  society  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Suppose  that  in  our  society,  consisting  of  fifty- 
four  persons,  fifty- three  were  engaged  in  tilling  the  ground  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  and  that  the  other  was  able  to  prepare  flax, 
and  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  make  it  into  clothes.  Suppose  you 
were  that  one.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  would  always  have 
your  hands  full  of  business,  and  be  looked  up  to  as  a  very  im- 
portant person;  and  do  you  not  think  that,  if  you  died,  you 
would  be  more  missed  than  any  one  of  the  fifty-three  ploughmen  ?  . 

Mr.  Hill,  (laughing.)  But  what  a  folly  it  would  be,  sir,  to  | 
raise  ten  or  twenty  times  as  much  corn  as  we  could  eat,  and  to  | 
be  in  want  of  everything  else.  > 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  it  would ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  * 
be  ready  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  any  man  who  would  leave  | 
the  plough,  and  turn  tanner  or  weaver,  and  then  we  would  spare  I 
another  to  be  a  tailor  ;  and,  at  length,  we  would  thank  another  to  | 
set  up  a  shop  where  we  might  exchange  what  we  produce,  and  s 
get  the  things  we  want.  Now,  would  it  not  be  ungrateful  and  \ 
foolish  for  us  to  say,  that  the  farmers  were  the  most  valuable  to  us  ?  | 

Mr.  Hill.  To  be  sure.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  par-  I 
tiality  would  be  to  tempt  the  shop-keeper  to  give  up  his  shop,  and  \ 
the  weaver  his  loom,  and  the  tailor  his  shears,  to  go  back  to  the  i 
plough,  and  then  we  should  be  as  badly  off  as  we  were  before.  I  \ 
suppose  all  labor  should  be  equally  respected.  i 
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Mr.  Stone.  Nay,  I  was  far  from  saying  that.  Our  friend  S 
George,  there,  makes  beautiful  little  boats  out  of  walnut-shells,  > 
and  must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  his  art.  B  at,  if  | 
he  were  to  work  for  a  week,  and  make  us  each  one,  he  would  no  \ 
more  have  earned  his  dinner  every  day  than  if  he  had  spent  his  I 
time  in  sleep.  We  do  not  want  walnut-shell  boats,  and  therefore  I 
his  labor  would  be  worth  no  more,  being  ill  directed,  than  no  > 
labor  at  all.  | 
George.  The  captain  was  telling  me,  though,  that  if  I  were  at  > 
some  place  in  England,  I  might  get  a  pretty  living  by  my  boats.  ? 
He  said,  that  the  quality,  as  he  called  them,  would  give  me  five  \ 
shillings  apiece  for  them.  i 
Mr.  Sto?ie.  Very  likely,  and  in  that  case  your  labor  would  not  \ 
be  ill  directed.  The  rich  in  any  country,  who  have  as  much  as  ^ 
they  want  of  food,  and  clothes,  and  shelter,  have  a  right  to  pay  J 
money  for  baubles,  if  they  choose  ;  and,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  \ 
there  are  always  laborers,  who  are  ready  to  employ  themselves  in  \ 
making  luxuries.  Lace-makers,  jewellers,  and  glass-cutters,  are  \ 
respectably  employed  in  England ;  but  they  would  be  sadly  out  ^ 
of  place  here,  and  very  ridiculous.  \ 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  your  doctrine  would  go  far 
towards  doing  away  the  difference  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labor.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  productive  labor- 
ers more  valuable  than  unproductive. 

Mr.  Stone  This  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
valuable.  If  you  mean  that  productive  laborers  add  more  to  the 
<  wealth  of  society,  you  are  right ;  but,  in  every  civilized  country, 
|  a  mixture  of  productive  and  unproductive  laborers  is  the  best  for 
\  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  society.  What  would  a  nation  do 
^  without  household  servants,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  lawyers  ? 

>  Would  it  not  be  a  savage  nation  ? 

i  George.  But,  sir,  ours  is  not  a  savage  settlement,  and  yet  we 
5  have  no  unproductive  laborers.  Everybody  works  very  hard. 
X  Mr.  Stone.  However  hard  our  people  work,  they  are  divided 
I  into  productive  and  unproductive  laborers.  Run  over  a  few 
\  names,  George,  and  divide  them  into  classes. 
\  George.  Well ;  I  will  try.  The  laborers  on  Robertson's  farm 
\  and  yours,  sir,  are  productive  laborers,  because  they  produce  corn 
^  for  themselves,  and  hay  for  the  horse,  and  flax  for  our  clothes. 

>  Then,  there  are  the  other  servants,  who  have  wages  paid  them, 
\  the  captain's  errand-boy,  and  your  maid,  sir,  who  takes  care  of 
\  the  child,  —  and — 

|     Mr.  Stone.  Well,  go  on  ;  tell  us  what  they  produce. 
\      George.  I  really  can't  think  of  anything  they  produce,  sir;  I'f 
\  suppose,  however  useful  they  may  be,  that  domestics  are  unpro-  | 
J  ductive  laborers.    But  there  are  some  others.    Fulton  produces  ^ 
5  leather  out  of  what  was  the  hide  of  a  beast ;  and  Harrison  makes  j 
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bricks  out  of  what  was  only  clay;  and  Linby,  —  let  me  see;  what  | 
does  the  farrier  do  ?  He  shoes  horses ;  that  is  not  making  any-  < 
thing.    He  is  unproductive,  I  suppose.  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  As  a  farrier ;  —  but  he  is  also  a  smith,  and  makes  \ 
nails  and  implements  of  many  kinds,  out  of  what  was  only  a  lump  5 
of  iron.  \ 

George.  Then  he  is  a  laborer  of  both  kinds.  That  is  curious ;  I 
and  so  are  you,  Mr.  Hill.  You  make  medicines  ;  but  when  you  > 
bleed  your  patients,  or  give  advice,  you  are  an  unproductive  i 
laborer.  There  is  an  end  then  to  all  objections  to  unproductive  ? 
labor ;  for  who  works  harder  than  Mr.  Hill,  and  how  should  we  i 
get  on  without  him.  I 

Mr.  Hill.  And  how  do  you  class  yourself,  Mr.  Stone  ?  > 

Mr.  Stone.  Unproductive  in  my  pulpit  and  in  the  school-room,  \ 
but  productive  when  I  am  working  in  the  field.  I  leave  it  to  my  i 
friends  to  say  in  which  capacity  I  am  most  useful.  > 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  satisfied  my  mind  completely.  I  am  only  \ 
sorry  I  ever  understood  any  reproach  by  the  word  unproductive  ;  £ 
but  I  shall  never  fall  into  the  mistake  again.  < 


Here  Exercise  No.  20,  p.  384. 


LESSON  L. 

Sol'ace,  soothe,  pacify.  Prompl'ed,  urged. 

Mer'it-ed,  deserved.  Dis-turbed',  uneasy. 

In'fa-my,  disgrace.  In'di-ca-ted,  appointed. 

Ex-ci'ted,  created,  occasioned.  Des-pe-ra'tion,  hopelessness,  despair. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Hun'derd,  for  hun'dred. 
THE  POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

1.  Some  days  since,  a  gentleman  from  the  West,  who  was 
stopping  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  Baltimore,  had  retired 
to  rest,  when  some  one  entered  his  room,  opened  his  pocket-book, 
and  took  from  it  seven  hundred  dollars.  There  were  several 
thousand  dollars  in  the  book  at  the  time,  and  it  naturally  excited 
wonder  that  any  of  it  should  have  been  left. 

2.  A  few  days  after  the  theft,  the  owner  received  a  note,  stating 
that  a  person  wanted  to  see  him  near  the  Western  Bank  after 
dark,  on  matters  of  importance,  and  it  was  requested  that  no  one 
should  accompany  him.  The  last  request  was  not,  however,  com- 
plied with ;  and  the  person  robbed,  taking  a  friend  with  him,  went 
to  the  place  indicated. 

3.  Upon  arriving  there,  they  found  a  young  man,  well-dressed, 
and  apparently  well-educated,  who,  at  once,  without  reserve,  stated 
that  he  had  committed  the  robbery ;  that  being  distressed  for  jj 
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*  money,  he  had,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  entered  his  room  and 
i  taken  the  money  from  the  pocket-book ;  that  he  had  no  idea  at 

>  the  time,  of  the  amount  he  was  taking ;  but,  upon  examining  it, 
1  and  finding  that  what  he  had  taken  was  a  five  hundred  and  two 
\  one  hundred  dollar  notes,  and  then  reflecting  on  the  infamy  of  the 
\  crime  he  had  committed,  he  was  confounded. 

\  4.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  solace  his  mind  by  urging 
s  the  necessity  which  prompted  him  to  the  act ;  sleep  was  banished 
\  from  his  eyes,  and,  a  miserable  being,  he  wandered  about,  shrink- 
%  ing  from  the  gaze  of  every  one  he  encountered,  and  expecting 
\  every  moment  to  be  arrested.    Shame  prevented  him  from  return- 

<  ing  the  money,  and  he  took  it  several  miles  from  the  city  and 

>  buried  it.    This  brought  no  quiet  to  his  disturbed  conscience. 

|  5.  The  thought  of  his  guilt  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
\  and  he  had  determined  to  return  the  money  through  the  post- 
|  office,  and  dug  it  up,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  for 
|  that  purpose.    His  honesty  having  so  far  overcome  the  sugges- 

*  tions  of  pride,  led  him  to  go  further.  The  return  of  the  money 
|  would  not  relieve  innocent  persons  who  might  be  suspected  ;  and 
|  it  was  this  reflection  that  had  forced  him,  as  he  said,  to  return  the 

<  money  in  person. 

>  6.  Saying  this,  the  young  man  placed  the  money  in  the  hands 
i  of  its  true  owner,  and  further  remarked,  that  he  was  in  his  power, 
i  and  desired  to  avoid  no  punishment  which  it  might  be  supposed 

|  he  merited.  The  gentleman  took  it,  and  bid  him  "  go  and  sin  no  \ 
\  more."  \ 


\  LESSON   LI.  i 

\  Meet,  fitting.  Murmured,  grumbled.  \ 

\  Fain,  gladly.  En-treat'ed,  urged,  besought.  > 

\  Ri'ot-ous,  licentious.  Sub'stance,  means  of  living.  \ 

>  Par'a-ble,  an  allegorical  relation  or  nar-  Trans-gressed' ,  disobeyed.  v 

>  rative.  Dil'i-gent-ly,  industriously.  \ 
\  De-voured',  consumed.  S 

|  THE  PRODIGAL  SON.  \ 

|  Luke,  Chap.  xv.  ^ 

|  1.  Then  drew  near  unto  Jesus  all  the  publicans  and  sinners,  > 
5  for  to  hear  him.  \ 
|  2.  And  the  pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  saying,  This  man  > 
|  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.  % 
\  3.  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  them,  saying,  > 
I  4.  What  man  of  you,  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  | 
|  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  \ 
*  go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until  he"  find  it  ?  > 
|  5.  And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  \ 
\  rejoicing.  \ 
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6.  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have 
found  my  sheep  which  was  lost. 

7.  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  which  need  no  repentance. 

8.  Either  what  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose 
one  piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek 
diligently  till  she  find  it  ? 

9.  And  when  she  hath  found  it,  she  calleth  her  friends  and  her 
neighbors  together,  saying,  Rejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have  found  the 
piece  which  I  had  lost. 

10.  Likewise  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

11.  And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons ; 

12.  And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father,  Father,  give 
me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.  And  he  divided  unto 
them  his  living. 

13.  And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger  son  gathered  all 
together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  wasted 
his  substance  with  riotous  living. 

14.  And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine 
in  that  land ;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want. 

15.  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine. 

16.  And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 

17.  And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired 
servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 
perish  with  hunger ! 

IS.  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee, 

19.  And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

20.  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was 
yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

21.  And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son. 

22.  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best 
robe,  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes 
on  his  feet ; 

23.  And  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ;  and  let  us  eat 
and  be  merry ; 

24.  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found.    And  they  began  to  be  merry. 
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25.  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field ;  and  as  he  came  and 
drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  music  and  dancing; 

26.  And  he  called  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  what  these 
things  meant. 

27.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come;  and  thy 
father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  hath  received  him 
safe  and  sound. 

28-  And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in ;  therefore  came 
his  father  out,  and  entreated  him. 

29.  And  he,  answering,  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these  many  years 
do  I  serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  command- 
ment; and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make 
merry  with  my  friends ; 
|     30.  But  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  de  vom- 
it ed  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted 
<  calf. 

I  31.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
I  that  I  have  is  thine. 

|  32.  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry,  and  be  glad :  for 
|  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and 


found. 


Here  Exercise  No.  22,  p.  384. 


LESSON  LII. 


Hies,  hastens.  Rip'ples,  small  waves,  undulations 


?  mes,  nastens.  tup 

\  Peb  My,  stony.  Wa\ 

"      \loe  crlitt* 


ave'less,  smooth,  without  waves. 
£  Flashes,  glitters.  Man'tUng,  spreading. 

t  Fault  of  Phonunciation. —  Hum,  for  home. 

\  TO  SENECA  LAKE. 

<  1.  On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake  ! 
|  The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail  ; 

\  And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break. 

\  As  down  he  bears  before  the  gale. 

2.  On  thy  fair  bosom,  waveless  stream, 
The  dipping  paddle  echoes  far, 

And  flashes  in  the  moonlight  gleam, 
And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 

3.  The  waves  along  thy  pebbly  shore, 
As  blows  the  north  wind,  heave  their  foam, 

And  curl  around  the  dashing  oar, 
As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 


4.  How  sweet,  at  set  of  sun,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror,  spreading 
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And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  blue, 

Float  round  the  distant  mountain's  side. 

5.  At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon, 

A  sheet  of  silver  spreads  below ; 
And  swift  she  cuts,  at  highest  noon, 

Light  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  purest  snow. 

6.  On  thy  far  bosom,  silver  lake  ! 

Oh  !  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar, 
When  early  birds  at  morning  wake, 
And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o'er. 


LESSON  LIII.  | 

Mea'gre,  thin.  Eu'lo-gised,  praised  highly.  \ 

Screened,  overshadowed.  Com-mu'ni-ty,  possession  in  common.  > 

Grav'i-ly,  decorum.  Ru-mi-na'tion,  chewing  the  cud.  \ 

Emfi-nence,  hill,  elevation.  Im-pas'sioned,  animated.  \ 

De-ceptive,  tending  to  deceive.  Un-pal  at-a-ble,  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  \ 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Del'i-cut,  for  del'i-cale.  i 

A  BEDOUIN  ENCAMPMENT.  \ 

1.  The  sun  was  nearly  setting,  when  an  Arab  horseman,  armed  % 
with  his  long  lance,  was  suddenly  observed  on  an  eminence  in  the  \ 
distance.  He  galloped  toward  us,  wheeled  round  and  round,  X 
scudded  away,  again  approached,  and  our  guide,  shouting,  rode  l 
forward  to  meet  him.  They  entered  into  earnest  conversation,  > 
and  then  joined  us.  Abdallah,  the  guide,  informed  me,  that  this  i 
was  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  I  intended  to  visit,  and  that  we  were  \ 
very  near  their  encampment.  X 

2.  The  desert  was  here  broken  into  bushy  knolls,  which  limit-  \ 
ed  the  view.  Advancing,  and  mounting  the  low  ridge  on  which  \ 
we  had  at  first  observed  the  Bedouin,  Abdallah  pointed  out  to  me,  X 
at  no  great  distance,  a  large  circle  of  low,  black  tents,  which  oth-  \ 
erwise  I  might  not  have  observed,  or  have  mistaken  them  in  the  X 
deceptive  twilight,  for  some  natural  formation.  > 

3.  On  the  left  of  the  encampment,  was  a  small  grove  of  palm-  X 
trees  ;  and,  when  we  had  nearly  gained  the  settlement,  a  proces-  \ 
sion  of  women,  in  long  blue  robes,  covering  with  one  hand  their  X 
faces  with  their  long  veils,  and,  with  the  other,  supporting  on  | 
their  heads  a  tall  and  classically  formed  vase,  advanced,  with  a  ? 
beautiful  melody,  to  the  fountain,  which  was  screened  by  the  palm-  X 
trees.  \ 

4.  The  dogs  barked ;  some  dark  faces  and  long  match-locks 
suddenly  popped  up  behind  the  tents.  The  Bedouin,  with  a 
shout,  galloped  into  the  encampment,  and  soon  reappeared  with 
several  of  his  tribe.     We  dismounted ;  —  I  entered  the  interior 
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court  of  the  camp,  which  was  filled  with  camels  and  goats.  There 
were  few  persons  visible,  although,  as  I  was  conducted  along  to 
the  tent  of  the  chief,  I  detected  many  faces  staring  at  me  from  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  their  tents. 

5.  The  pavilion  of  the  Sheik  was  of  considerable  size.  He 
himself  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  but  hale  and  lively ;  his 
long,  white  beard  curiously  contrasting  with  his  dark  visage.  He 
received  me  sitting  on  a  mat,  his  son  standing  on  his  right  hand, 
without  slippers,  and  a  young  grandchild  squatting  by  his  side. 

6.  He  welcomed  me  with  the  usual  Oriental  salutation,  touch- 
\  ing  his  forehead,  his  mouth,  and  his  heart,  while  he  exclaimed, 
i  "  Salam,"  thus  indicating  that  all  his  faculties  and  feelings  were 
\  devoted  to  me.  He  motioned  that  we  should  seat  ourselves  on 
<  the  unoccupied  mats,  and  taking  from  his  mouth  a  small  pipe  of 

>  date-wood  gave  it  to  his  son  to  bear  to  me.    A  servant  instantly 
began  pounding  cofTee. 

7.  I  then  informed  him,  through  Abdallah,  that  having  heard 
of  his  hospitality  and  happy  life,  I  had  journeyed  even  from 
Damascus  to  visit  him ;  that  I  greatly  admired  the  Bedouin  char- 
acter, and  I  eulogized  their  valor,  their  independence,  their  justice,  $ 
and  their  simplicity.     He  answered  that  he  liked  to  be  visited  by  < 
Franks,  because  they  were  wise  men,  and  requested  that  I  would  \ 

.  feel  his  pulse.  % 
I  8.  I  performed  this  ceremony  with  becoming  gravity,  and  in-  | 
quired  whether  he  was  indisposed.  He  said  that  he  was  well,  I 
but  that  he  might  be  better.  I  told  him  that  his  pulse  was  healthy  \ 
and  strong  for  one  of  his  age,  and  I  begged  to  examine  his  tongue,  \ 
which  greatly  pleased  him ;  and  he  observed  that  he  was  eighty  > 
years  of  age  and  could  ride  as  well,  and  as  long,  as  his  son.  | 

9.  Coffee  was  now  brought.  I  ventured  to  praise  it.  He  said  < 
it  was  well  for  those  who  had  not  wine.  I  observed,  that  wine  $ 
was  not  suited  to  these  climes,  and  that,  although  a  Frank,  I  my-  J 
self  had  renounced  it.  He  answered,  that  the  Franks  were  fond  I 
of  wine,  but  that  for  his  part  he  had  never  tasted  it,  although  he  < 
should  like  to  do  so  once.  \ 

10.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  this  delicate  \ 
hint,  but  Lausanne  produced  a  bottle  of  cologne  water,  and  I  \ 
offered  him  a  glass.  He  drank  it  with  great  gravity,  and  asked  \ 
for  some  for  his  son,  observing  it  was  good  raki,  but  not  wine.  \ 

11.  I  suspected  from  this,  that  he  was  not  totally  unacquainted  \ 
with  the  flavor  of  the  forbidden  liquor ;  and  I  dared  to  remark,  \ 
with  a  smile,  that  raid  had  one  advantage  over  wine,  that  it  was  \ 

?  not  forbidden  by  the  Prophet,  Unlike  the  Turks,  who  never  tin-  \ 
\  deistand  a  jest,  he  smiled,  and  then  said,  that  the  book,  meaning  * 
i  the  Koran,  was  good  for  men  who  lived  in  cities,  but  that  God  | 

>  was  everywhere.  > 
t  12.  Several  men  now  entered  the  tent,  leaving  their  slippers  { 
s  \ 
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on  the  outside,  and  some,  saluting  the  Sheik  as  they  passed,  seat- 
ed themselves.  I  now  enquired  after  horses,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  assist  me  in  purchasing  some  of  the  true  breed. 
The  old  Sheik's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  informed  me  that  he  posses-  , 
sed  four  mares  of  pure  blood,  and  that  he  would  not  part  with  one,  \ 
not  even  for  fifty  thousand  piastres.  After  this  hint,  1  was  inclined 
to  drop  the  subject,  but  the  Sheik  seemed  interested  by  it,  and 
inquired  if  the  Franks  had  any  horses. 

13.  I  answered,  that  some  Frank  nations  were  famous  for  their 
horses,  and  mentioned  the  English,  who  had  bred  a  superb  race 
from  the  Arabs.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  the  English,  and  asked  \ 
me  which  was  the  greatest  nation  of  the  Franks.  I  told  him  | 
there  were  several  equally  powerful,  but  perhaps  that  the  English  \ 
nation  might  be  fairly  described  as  the  most  important.  He  £ 
answered,  "  Ay,  on  the  sea,  but  not  on  land."  s 

14.  I  was  surprised  by  the  general  knowledge  indicated  by  this  v 
\  remark,  and  more  so,  when  he  further  observed,  that  there  Avas  \ 
-  another  nation  stronger  by  land.    I  mentioned  the  Russians.    He  X 

had  not  heard  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  recent  war  with  the  ^ 
Porte.    The  French?  I  inquired.    He  knew  the  French,  and  v 
then  told  me,  that  he  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  J 
explained  all  this  intelligence.  v 
?      15.  He  then  inquired  if  I  were  an  Englishman.    I  told  him  \ 
\  my  country,  (Germany,)  but  was  not  astonished  that  he  had  never  $ 
^  heard  of  it.    I  observed,  that  when  the  old  man  spoke,  he  was  i 
\  watched  by  his  followers  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  they  \ 
\  grinned  with  pride  and  exultation  at  his  knowledge  of  the  Franks,  | 
\  showing  their  white  teeth,  elevating  their  eyes,  and  exchanging  % 
|  looks  of  wonder.  £ 
s      16.  Two  women  now  entered  the  tent,  at  which  I  was  sur-  > 
\  prised.    They  had  returned  from  the  fountain,  and  wore  small  \ 
\  black  masks,  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  their  faces.    They  \ 
\  knelt  down  at  the  fire,  and  made  a  cake  of  bread,  which  one  of  1 
s  them  handed  to  me.    I  now  offered  to  the  Sheik  my  own  pipe,  > 
\  which  Lausanne  had  prepared.    Coffee  was  again  handed,  and  a  < 
%  preparation  of  sour  milk  and  rice,  not  unpalatable.  \ 
\      17.  I  offered  the  Sheik  renewed  compliments  on  his  mode  of  1 
\  life,  in  order  to  maintain  conversation ;  for  the  chief,  although  \ 
X  like  the  Arabs  in  general,  of  a  very  lively  temperament,  had  little  \ 
of  the  curiosity  of  what  are  considered  the  more  civilized  of  On-  £ 
entals,  and  asked  very  few  questions.  s 
"  We  are  content,"  said  the  Sheik.  \ 
"  Then,  believe  me,  you  are  in  the  condition  of  no  other  peo-  £ 
pie,"  I  replied.  < 
"  My  children,"  said  the  Sheik,  "  hear  the  words  of  this  wise  % 
man !    If  we  lived  with  the  Turks,"  continued  the  chieftain,  "  we  | 
|  should  have  more  gold  and  silver,  and  more  clothes,  and  carpets,  | 
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I  and  baths ;  but  we  should  not  have  justice  and  liberty.  Our 
5  luxuries  are  few,  but  our  wants  are  less." 


\      18.  "  let  you  have  neither  priests  nor  lawyers." 

\     "  When  men  are  pure,  laws  are  useless ;  when  men  are  cor- 

\  rupt,  laws  are  broken." 

|      "  And  for  priests  ? " 

*     "  God  is  everywhere." 

i      The  women  now  entered  with  a  more  substantial  meal,  the 
>  hump  of  a  young  camel.    I  have  seldom  eaten  anything  more 
s  delicate  and  tender.    This  dish  was  a  great  compliment,  and 
v  could  only  have  been  offered  by  a  wealthy  Sheik.    Pipes  and 
X  coffee  followed.  | 
i      19.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  when,  making  my  excuses,  X 
I  I  quitted  the  pavilion  of  the  chieftain,  and  went  forth  to  view  the  > 
humors  of  the  camp.    The  tall  camels  crouching  on  their  knees  ^ 
in  groups,  with  their  outstretched  necks,  and  still  and  melancholy  > 
visages,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  works  of  art,  had  it  not  X 
been  for  their  process  of  rumination.  \ 

20.  A  crowd  was  assembled  round  a  fire,  before  which  a  poet  X 
recited  impassioned  verses.  I  observed  the  slight  forms  of  the 
men,  short  and  meagre,  agile,  dry,  and  dark,  with  teeth  dazzling 
white,  and  quick,  black,  glancing  eyes.  They  were  dressed  in 
cloaks  of  coarse  black  cloth,  apparently  of  the  same  stuff  as  their 
tents,  and  few  of  them,  I  should  imagine,  exceeded  five  feet,  two 
or  three  inches,  in  height. 

21.  The  women  mingled  with  the  men,  although  a  few  affected  i 
to  conceal  their  faces  on  my  approach.  They  were  evidently  > 
deeply  interested  in  the  poetic  recital.  One  passage  excited  their  X 
loud  applause.  I  inquired  its  purport  of  Abdallah,  who. thus  > 
translated  it  to  me.    A  lover  beholds  his  mistress,  her  face  covered  | 

\  with  a  red  veil.  Thus  he  addresses  her  :  $ 
X  "  Oh  !  withdraw  that  red  veil,  withdraw  that  red  veil !  Let  me  | 
I  behold  the  beauty  that  it  shrouds  !  Yes !  let  that  rosy  twilight  X 
\  fade  away,  and  let  the  full  moon  rise  to  my  vision ! "  | 

22.  Beautiful !  yet  more  beautiful  in  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  X 

'  in  that  rich  tnnomp   tbprp  arp  wnrrls  In  rlpsrxihp  pnrb  snpr.ips  X 


for  in  that  rich  tongue,  there  are  words  to  describe  each  species 
of  twilight,  and,  where  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  X 
epithet,  the  Arabs  reject  the  feeble  and  unnecessary  aid.  ? 

23.  It  was  late  ere  I  retired ;  and  I  stretched  myself  on  my  < 
mat,  musing  over  this  singular  people,  who  combined  primitive  \ 
simplicity  of  habits  with  the  most  refined  feelings  of  civilization,  X 
and  who  in  a  great  degree  appeared  to  me  to  offer  an  evidence  of  \ 
that  community  of  property,  and  that  equality  of  condition,  which  X 
have  hitherto  proved  the  despair  of  European  sages,  and  fed  only  < 
the  visions  of  their  fancied  Utopias.  | 
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LESSON  LIV. 

Pit'tance,  small  allowance.  Com-pelled',  obliged,  forced. 

Bil'low-y,  swelling  with  waves.  Wea'ry-ing,  tedious. 

Ma-jes'tic,  grand.  Per'il-ous,  dangerous. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Scace,  for  scarce. 

THE  FISHERMAN. 

1.  A  perilous  life,  and  sad  as  life  may  be, 
Hath  the  lone  fisher  on  the  lonely  sea ; 

In  the  wild  waters  laboring,  far  from  home, . 
For  some  poor  pittance,  e'er  compelled  to  roam ! 
Few  friends  to  cheer  him  in  his  dangerous  life, 
And  none  to  aid  him  in  the  stormy  strife. 
Companion  of  the  sea  and  silent  air, 
The  lonely  fisher  thus  must  ever  fare  ; 
Without  the  comfort,  hope — with  scarce  a  friend, 
He  looks  through  life,  and  only  sees  —  its  end ! 

2.  Eternal  ocean  !    Old  majestic  sea  ! 
Ever  love  I  from  shore  to  look  on  thee, 
And  sometimes  on  thy  billowy  back  to  ride, 
And  sometimes  o'er  thy  summer  breast  to  glide ; 
But  let  me  live  on  land,  —  where  rivers  run, 
Where  shady  trees  may  screen  me  from  the  sun  ; 
Where  I  may  feel,  secure,  the  fragrant  air ; 
Where,  whate'er  toil  or  wearying  pains  I  bear, 

Those  eyes,  which  look  away  all  human  ill, 
May  shed  on  me  their  still,  sweet,  constant  light ; 
And  the  little  hearts  I  love,  may,  day  and  night, 

Be  found  beside  me,  safe  and  clustering  still. 


LESSON  LV. 

Tow'er,  *.o  go  up  high,  to  soar.  Cou'riers,  messengers,  travellers. 

Be-s-irt',  surrounded.  Mar'shal,  lead  on. 

Fervent,  heated.  Pri-me'val,  belonging  to  early  times. 

Loomed,  rose  up.  Im-men'si-ty,  space. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation. —  Vicftry,  for  vic'to-ry. 

THE  CLOUDS. 

1.  0  clouds  !  ye  ancient  messengers, 
Old  couriers  of  the  sky, 
Treading,  as  in  primeval  years, 
Yon  still  immensity. 
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In  march  how  wildly  beautiful 
Along  the  deep  ye  tower, 

Begirt,  as  when  from  chaos  dull 
Ye  loomed  in  pride  and  power, 
To  crown  creation's  morning  hour. 

2.  Ye  linger  with  the  silver  stars, 

Ye  pass  before  the  sun, — 
Ye  marshal  elements  to  wars, 

And,  when  the  roar  is  done, 
Ye  lift  your  volumed  robes  in  light, 

And  wave  them  to  the  world, 
Like  victory  flags  o'er  scattered  fight, 

Brave  banners  all  unfurled, — 

Still  there,  though  rent  and  tempest-hurled. 

3.  And  then,  in  still  and  summer  hours, 

When  men  sit  weary  down, 
Ye  come  o'er  heated  fields  and  flowers, 

With  shadowy  pinions  on ; 
Ye  hover  where  the  fervent  earth 

A  saddened  silence  fills, 
And,  mourning  o'er  its  stricken  mirth, 

Ye  weep  along  the  hills, — 

Then  how  the  wakening  landscape  thrills  ! 


LESSON  L  VI. 


Peal,  a  succession  of  sounds. 

Stray,  wander. 

Guests,  visiters,  strangers. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation. — 


Tar'ry,  remain. 
Suc-ceed',  follow  on. 
Be-speaks',  betokens. 

Wed' din,  for  wed' ding. 


THE  VILLAGE  BELLS. 

1.  Who  does  not  love  the  village  bells  ? 

The  cheerful  peal  and  solemn  toll, — 
One  of  the  rustic  wedding  tells, 
And  one  bespeaks  a  parting  soul. 

2.  The  lark  in  sunshine  sings  his  song ; 

And,  dressed  in  garments  white  and  gay, 
The  village  lasses  trip  along, 

For  this  is  Susan's  wedding  day. 

3.  Ah  !  gather  flowers  of  sweetest  hue, 

Young  violets  from  the  bank's  green  side, 
And  on  poor  Mary's  coffin  strew, 
For  in  the  bloom  of  youth  she  died. 
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4.  So  passes  life  !  —  the  smile,  the  tear, 
Succeed,  as  on  our  path  we  stray; 
"  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  for  we  are  here 
As  guests,  who  tarry  but  a  day." 


LESSON  LVII. 

Mosque,  a  Mohammedan  place  of  wor-  Tso-la-ted,  separated. 

ship.  Mei^ce-na-ry,  greedy  of  gain. 

Ra-vines',  hollows  between  mountains.  Un-du-la'tions,  rises  and  falls. 

Al-leged',  asserted.  Con-tam'i-na-ted,  corrupted. 


JERUSALEM. 

1.  A  Syrian  village  is  very  beautiful  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
plain.  The  houses  are  isolated,  and  each  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees  ;  the  meadows  are  divided  by  rich  plantations  of  Indian  figs, 
and  bounded  by  groves  of  olive. 

2.  In  the  distance  rose  a  chain  of  severe  and  savage  mountains. 
I  was  soon  wandering,  and  for  hours,  in  the  wild,  stony  ravines 
of  those  shaggy  rocks.  At  length,  after  several  passes,  I  gained 
the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain.  Upon  an  opposite  height,  descend- 
ing into  a  steep  ravine,  and  forming,  with  the  elevation  on  which 
I  rested,  a  dark,  narrow  gorge,  I  beheld  a  city  entirely  surrounded 
by  what  I  should  have  considered  in  Europe  an  old  feudal  wall, 
with  towers  and  gates. 

3.  The  city  was  built  upon  an  ascent ;  and,  from  the  height  on 
which  I  stood,  I  could  discern  the  terrace  and  the  cupola  of  almost 
every  house,  and  the  wall  upon  the  other  side,  rising  from  the 
plain;  the  ravine  extending  only  on  the  side  to  which  I  was  op- 
posite.   The  city  was  in  a  bowl  of  mountains. 

4.  In  the  front  was  a  magnificent  mosque,  with  beautiful  gardens, 
and  many  light  and  lofty  gates  of  triumph ;  a  variety  of  domes 
and  towers  rose  in  all  directions  from  the  buildings  of  bright  stone. 

5.  Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  wild,  and  terrible,  and 
desolate,  than  the  surrounding  scenery ;  more  dark,  and  stony, 
and  severe ;  but  the  ground  was  thrown  about  in  such  picturesque 
undulations,  that  the  mind,  full  of  the  sublime,  required  not  the 
beautiful ;  and  rich  and  waving  woods,  and  sparkling  cultivation, 
would  have  been  misplaced.  Except  Athens,  I  had  never  wit- 
nessed any  scene  more  essentially  impressive. 

6.  I  will  not  place  this  spectacle  below  the  city  of  Minerva. 
Athens  and  the  holy  city  in  their  glory  must  have  been  the  finest 
representations  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, — the  holy  city, 
—  for  the  elevation  on  which  I  stood  was  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  city  on  which  I  gazed  was  Jerusalem  !  The  dark  gorge 
beneath  me  was  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat;  further  on  was  the 
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s  fountain  of  Siloah.    I  entered  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  and 
^  sought  hospitality  at  the  Latin  convent  of  Terra  Santa. 
<     7.  Easter  was  approaching,  and  the  city  was  crowded  with 
\  pilgrims.     I  had  met  many  caravans  in  my  progress.  The 
j  convents  of  Jerusalem  are  remarkable.    That  of  the  Armenian 
Christians,  at  this  time,  afforded  accommodation  for  four  thousand 
pilgrims.    It  is  a  town  of  itself,  and  possesses  within  its  walls 
streets  and  shops. 

S.  "'The  Greek  convent  held  perhaps  half  as  many.  And  the 
famous  Latin  convent  of  Terra  Santa,  endowed  by  all  the  mon- 
archs  of  Catholic  Christendom,  could  boast  only  of  one  pilgrim, 
myself.    The  Europeans  have  ceased  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

9.  As  for  the  interior  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  hilly  and  clean.  The 
I  houses  are  of  stone,  and  well  built,  but,  like  all  Asiatic  mansions, 

they  offer  nothing  to  the  eye  but  blank  walls  and  dull  portals. 
The  mosque  I  had  admired  was  the  famous  mosque  of  Omar, 
built  upon  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Mahometan  temples ;  but  the  Frank,  even 
in  the  Eastern  dress,  enters  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

10.  The  Turks  of  Syria  have  not  been  contaminated  by  the 
heresies  of  their  enlightened  Sultan.  In  Damascus,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  appear  in  the  Frank  dress  without  being  pelted ;  and  al- 
though they  would  condescend,  perhaps,  at  Jerusalem,  to  permit 
an  infidel  dog  to  walk  about  in  his  national  dress,  he  would  not 
escape  many  a  curse,  and  many  a  scornful  exclamation  of '  Giaour  ! * 

11.  There  is  only  one  way  to  travel  in  the  East  with  ease,  and 
that  is  with  an  appearance  of  pomp.  The  Turks  are  much  influ- 
enced by  the  exterior,  and,  although  they  are  not  mercenary,  a 
well-dressed  and  well-attended  infidel  will  command  respect. 

12.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  professedly  built  upon  Mount  Calvary,  which  it  is 
alleged  was  levelled  for  the  structure.  Within  its  walls,  they  have 
contrived  to  assemble  the  scenes  of  a  vast  number  of  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  with  a  highly  romantic  violation  of  the 
unity  of  place.  Here,  the  sacred  feet  were  anointed ;  there,  the 
sacred  garments  parcelled ;  from  the  pillar  of  the  scourging  to  the 
rent  of  the  rock,  all  is  exhibited  in  a  succession  of  magical  scenes.  \ 

13.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  is  an  ingenious  fiction  of  a  com-  I 
paratively  recent  date,  and  we  are  indebted  to  that  favored  indi-  < 
vidual,  the  Empress  Helen,  for  this  exceedingly  clever  creation,  as  > 
well  as  for  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  learned  believe,  j 
and  with  reason,  that  Calvary  is  at  present,  as  formerly,  without 

>  the  walls,  and  that  we  must  seek  for  the  celebrated  elevation  in 
|  the  lofty  hill,  now  called  Sion. 

>  14.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
s  Attached  to  it  are  the  particular  churches  of  the  various  Christian 
|  sects,  and  many  chapels  and  sanctuaries.    Mass,  in  some  part  or 
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Other,  is  constantly  celebrating,  and  companies  of  pilgrims  may  \ 
m  observed  in  all  directions,  visiting  the  holy  places  and  offering  s 
their  devotions.  \ 
15.  Latin,  and  Armenian,  and  Greek  friars  are  everywhere  \ 
moving  about.  The  court  is  crowded  with  the  venders  of  relics  | 
and  rosaries.  The  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  itself  is  a  point  of  £ 
common  union,  and,  in  its  bustle,  and  lounging  character,  rather  v 
reminded  me  of  an  exchange,  than  a  temple.  I 


Here  Exercise  No.  10,  p. 


LESSON  LYIII. 

Grana-ry,  store-house.  In-ter-secl'ed,  divided  into  parts. 

Co-los'sal,  gigantic.  Es-trange'ment,  absence,  alienation. 

Fe-lic'i-tous,  successful.  In-ter'mi-na-ble,  unending. 

Con-sum'mate,  perfect,  masterly.  Pe-ri-od'i-cal-ly,  at  stated  times. 

Ar-ii-Ji'cial,  made  by  art.  In-ex-haust'i-ble,  unfailing. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation. — Ex-quiz'iie,  for  ex'qui-zit. 
EGYPT. 

1.  A  river  is  suddenly  found  flowing  through  the  wilderness  ; 
its  source  is  unknown.  On  one  side  are  interminable  wastes  of 
sand ;  on  the  other,  a  rocky  desert  and  a  narrow  sea.  Thus  it 
rolls  on  for  five  hundred  miles,  throwing  up  on  each  side,  to  the 
extent  of  about  three  leagues,  a  soil  fertile  as  a  garden.  Within 

a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  sea,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  £ 
which  wind  through  an  immense  plain,  once  the  granary  of  the  £ 
world.    Such  is  Egypt !  £ 

2.  From  the  cataracts  of  Nubia  to  the  gardens  of  the  Delta,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are 
covered  at  slight  intervals  with  temples  and  catacombs,  pyramids, 
and  painted  chambers.  The  rock  temples  of  Ipsambol,  guarded 
by  colossal  forms,  are  within  the  roar  of  the  second  cataract ;  ave- 
nues of  sphinxes  lead  to  Derr,  the  chief  town  of  Nubia. 

3.  From  Derr  to  the  first  cataract,  the  Egyptian  boundary,  a  £ 
series  of  rock  temnles  conduct  to  the  beautiful  and  sacred  build-  % 
ings  of  Philse ;  EdTou  and  Esneh  are  a  fine  preparation  for  the  | 
colossal  splendor  and  the  massy  grace  of  ancient  Thebes.  i 

4.  Even  after  the  inexhaustible  curiosity  and  varied  magnifi-  \ 
cence  of  this  unrivalled  record  of  ancient  art,  the  beautiful  Dende-  \ 
ra,  a  consummate  blending  of  Egyptian  imagination  and  Grecian  | 
taste,  will  command  your  enthusiastic  gaze  ;  and,  if  the  catacombs  * 
of  Siout,  and  the  chambers  of  Benihassen  prove  less  fruitful  of  $ 
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interest  after  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  the  cemeteries  of  Gor- 
nou,  before  you  are  the  obelisks  of  Memphis,  and  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh,  Saccarah,  and  Dashour  ! 

5.  The  traveller  who  crosses  the  desert,  and  views  the  Nile 
with  its  lively  villages,  clustered  in  groves  of  palm,  and  its  banks 
entirely  lined  with  that  graceful  tree,  will  bless  with  sincerity  that 
"  Father  of  Waters."  'T  is  a  rich  land,  and  indeed  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  Delta,  in  its  general  appearance,  some- 
what reminded  me  of  Belgium.  The  soil  everywhere  is  a  rich, 
black  mud,  without  a  single  stone. 

6.  The  land  is  so  uniformly  fiat,  that  those  who  arrive  by  sea 
do  not  detect  it  until  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  when  a  palm-tree 
creeps  upon  the  horizon ;  and  then  you  observe  the  line  of  land 
that  supports  it.  The  Delta  is  intersected  by  canals,  that  are 
filled  with  the  rising  Nile.  It  is  by  their  medium,  and  not  by  the 
absolute  overflowing  of  the  river,  that  the  country  is  periodically 
deluged. 

7.  The  Arabs  are  gay,  witty,  vivacious,  and  very  susceptible 
and  acute.    It  is  difficult  to  render  them  miserable,  and  a  benefi- 

\  cent  government  might  find  in  them  the  most  valuable  subjects. 
^  A  delightful  climate  is  some  compensation  for  a  grinding  tyranny. 

>  Every  night,  as  they  row  along  the  moonlit  river,  the  boatmen 
\  join  in  a  melodious  chorus,  shouts  of  merriment  burst  from  each 

illumined  village,  everywhere  are  heard  the  bursts  of  laughter 
and  of  music,  and,  wherever  you  stop,  you  are  saluted  by  the 
dancing-girls. 

8.  These  are  always  graceful  in  their  craft ;  sometimes  very 
agreeable  in  their  persons.  They  are  gayly,  even  richly  dressed  ; 
in  bright  colors,  with  their  hair  braided  with  pearls,  and  their 
necks  and  foreheads  adorned  with  strings  of  gold  coins.  In  their 
voluptuous  dance,  we  at  once  detect  the  origin  of  the  boleros,  fan- 
dangos, and  castanets  of  Spain. 

9.  I  admire  very  much  the  Arab  women.  They  are  very  del- 
icately moulded.  Never  have  I  seen  such  little,  twinkling  feet, 
and  such  small  hands.  Their  complexion  is  clear,  and  not  dark ; 
their  features  beautifully  formed,  and  sharply  defined ;  their  eyes 
bright  with  intelligence. 

10.  The  traveller  is  delighted  to  find  himself  in  an  Oriental 
|  country  where  the  women  are  not  imprisoned  and  scarcely  veiled. 
|  For  a  long  time,  I  could  not  detect  the  reason  why  I  was  so 
^  charmed  with  Egyptian  life.  At  last,  I  recollected  that  I  had 
s  recurred,  after  a  long  estrangement,  to  the  cheerful  influence  of 
1  women. 

>  11.  Cairo  is  situate  on  the  base  of  considerable  hills,  whose 
|  origin  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  arti- 
\  ficial.  They  are  formed  by  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  long  centu- 
<  ries.    When  I  witness  these  extraordinary  formations,  which  are 
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not  uncommon  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eastern  cities,  I  am  \ 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  immense  antiquity  of  Oriental  % 
society.  -  | 

12.  There  is  a  charm  about  Cairo,  and  it  is  this, — that  it  is  a 
capital  in  a  desert.  In  one  moment,  you  are  in  the  stream  of 
existence,  and  in  the  other  in  boundless  solitude,  or,  which  is  still 
more  awful,  in  the  silence  of  tombs.  I  speak  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Mamlouk  Sultans  without  the  city.  They  form  what  may 
indeed  be  styled  a  city  of  the  dead,  an  immense  Necropolis,  full 
of  exquisite  buildings,  domes  covered  with  fret-work,  and  minarets 
carved  and  moulded  with  rich  and  elegant  fancy. 

13.  To  me  they  proved  much  more  interesting  than  the  far- 
famed  pyramids,  although  their  cones  at  a  distance  are  indeed 
sublime, — their  grey  cones,  soaring  in  the  light  blue  sky.  The 
genius  that  has  raised  the  tombs  of  the  sultans,  may  also  be  traced 
in  many  of  the  mosques  of  the  city,  —  splendid  specimens  of 
Saracenic  architecture.  In  gazing  upon  these  brilliant  creations, 
and  also  upon  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  I  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  felicitous  system  which  they  display,  of  ever  forming  the 
external  ornaments  of  inscriptions. 

14.  How  far  excelling  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  method !  Instead 
of  a  cornice  of  flowers,  or  an  entablature  of  unmeaning  fancy,  how 
superior  to  be  reminded  of  the  power  of  the  Creator,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  governments,  the  deeds  of  conquerors,  or  the  discovery  of 
arts  ! 


LESSON  LIX. 

Ban,  curse,  anathema.  Canhfered,  infected,  diseased. 

Mcf-ping,  gloomy.  Red'o-lcnt,  diffusing  a  scent. 

Oc-cult ,  secret,  hidden.  Dc-mure'hj,  soberly. 

Car'nal,  pertaining  to  the  flesh.  Par-a-sitfic,  climbing,  clinging. 

Nim'blc,  quick,  lively.  Per-en'ni-al  ly,  year  by  year. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

1.  Some  dreams  we  have  are  nothing  else  but  dreams, 

Unnatural  and  full  of  contradictions  ; 
Yet  others  of  our  most  romantic  schemes 
Are  something  more  than  fictions. 

2.  It  might  be  only  an  enchanted  ground  ; 

It^might  be  merely  by  a  thought's  expansion  ; 
But  in  the  spirit  or  the  flesh,  I  found 
An  old  deserted  mansion  : 

3.  A  residence  for  woman,  child,  and  man, 

A  dwelling-place  —  and  yet  no  habitation  — 
.  -  A  house  —  but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunication. 
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4.  Unhinged  the  iron  gates  half  open  hung, 

Jarred  by  the  gusty  gales  of  many  winters, 
That  from  its  crumbled  pedestal  had  flung 
One  marble  globe  in  splinters. 

5.  No  dog  was  at  the  threshold,  great  or  small, 

No  pigeon  on  the  roof  —  no  household  creature  — 
No  cat  demurely  dozing  on  the  wall  — 
Not  one  domestic  feature. 

6.  No  human  figure  stirred,  to  go  or  come, 

No  face  looked  forth  from  shut  or  open  casement ; 
No  chimney  smoked  —  there  was  no  sign  of  home 
From  parapet  to  basement. 

7.  O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted  ! 

8.  The  flower  grew  wild  and  rankly  as  the  weed, 

Roses  with  thistles  struggled  for  espial, 
And  vagrant  plants  of  parasitic  breed, 
Had  overgrown  the  dial. 

9.  But  gay  or  gloomy,  steadfast  or  infirm, 

No  heart  was  there  to  heed  the  hour's  duration  ; 
All  times  and  tides  were  lost  in  one  long  term. 
Of  stagnant  desolation. 

10.  The  wren  had  built  within  the  porch  —  she  found 

Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough ; 
And  on  the  lawn  —  within  its  turfy  mound  — 
The  rabbit  made  his  burrow  : 

11.  The  rabbit  wild  and  grey  that  flitted  through 

The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisked,  and  sat,  and  vanished, 
But  leisurely  and  bold  as  if  he  knew 
His  enemy  was  banished. 

12.  The  wary  crow  —  the  pheasant  from  the  woods  — 

Lulled  by  the  still  and  everlasting  sameness, 
Close  to  the  mansion,  like  domestic  broods, 
Fed  with  a  shocking  tameness. 

13.  The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond, 

Beside  the  water-hen,  so  soon  affrighted  ; 
And  in  the  weedy  moat,  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

14.  The  moping  heron,  motionless  and  stiff", 

That  on  a  stone,  as  silently  and  stilly, 
Stood  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  if 
To  guard  the  water-lily. 

15.  No  sound  was  heard  except,  from  far  away, 

The  ringing  of  the  whitwall's  shrilly  laughter, 
Or,  now  and  then,  the  chatter  of  the  jay, 
That  Echo  murmured  after. 
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16.  But  Echo  never  mocked  the  human  tongue,  — 

Some  weighty  crime,  that  Heaven  could  not  pardon, 
A  secret  curse  on  that  old  building  hung, 
And  its  deserted  garden. 

17.  The  beds  were  all  untouched  by  hand  or  tool ; 

No  footstep  marked  the  damp  and  mossy  gravel, 
Each  walk  was  green  as  is  the  mantled  pool, 
For  want  of  human  travel. 

18.  The  vine  unpruned,  and  the  neglected  peach, 

Drooped  from  the  wall  with  which  they  used  to  grapple ; 
And  on  the  cankered  tree,  in  easy  reach, 
Rotted  the  golden  apple. 

19.  The  pear  and  quince  lay  squandered  on  the  grass ; 

The  mould  was  purple  with  unheeded  showers 
Of  bloomy  plums  —  a  wilderness  it  was 
Of  fruits,  and  weeds,  and  flowers  ! 

20.  The  fountain  was  a-dry  —  neglect  and  time 

Had  marred  the  work  of  artisan  and  mason  ; 
And  efts  and  croaking  frogs,  begot  of  slime, 
Sprawled  in  the  ruined  bason. 

21.  The  statue,  fallen  from  its  marble  base, 

Amidst  the  refuse  leaves,  and  herbage  rotten, 
Lay  like  the  idol  of  some  by-gone  race, 
Its  name  and  rites  forgotten. 

22.  On  every  side,  the  aspect  was  the  same,  — 

All  ruined,  desolate,  forlorn  and  savage ; 
No  hand  or  foot  within  the  precinct  came 
To  rectify  or  ravage. 

23.  For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  house  is  haunted  ! 

24.  The  centipede  along  the  threshold  crept, 

The  cobweb  hung  across  in  mazy  tangle, 
And  in  its  winding  sheet  the  maggot  slept, 
At  every  nook  and  angle. 

25.  The  keyhole  lodged  the  earwig  and  her  brood, 

The  emmets  of  the  steps  had  old  possession, 
And  marched  in  search  of  their  diurnal  food 
In  undisturbed  procession. 


26.  Howbeit,  the  door  I  pushed,  or  so  I  dreamed, 

Which  slowly,  slowly  gaped — the  hinges  creaking 
With  such  a  rusty  eloquence,  it  seemed 
That  Time  himself  was  speaking. 

27.  But  Time  was  dumb  within  that  mansion  old, 

Or  left  his  tale  to  the  heraldic  banners, 
That  hung  from  the  corroded  walls,  and  told 
Of  former  men  and  manners. 
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28.  Those  tattered  flags  that  with  the  opened  door, 

Seemed  the  old  wave  of  battle  to  remember, 
While  fallen  fragments  danced  upon  the  floor, 
Like  dead  leaves  in  December. 

29.  The  startled  bats  flew  out  —  bird  after  bird  — 

The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter  — 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter. 

30.  Meanwhile  the  rusty  armor  rattled  round, 

The  banner  shuddered  and  the  ragged  streamer ; 
All  things  the  horrid  tenor  of  the  sound 
Acknowledged  with  a  tremor. 

31.  The  antlers  where  the  helmet  hung,  and  belt, 

Stirred  as  the  tempest  stirs  the  forest  branches, 
Or  as  the  stag  had  trembled,  when  he  felt 
The  bloodhound  at  his  haunches. 

32.  The  window  jingled  in  its  crumbled  frame, 

And  through  its  many  gaps  of  destitution, 
Dolorous  moans  and  hollow  sighings  came, 
Like  those  of  dissolution. 

33.  The  wood-louse  dropped,  and  rolled  into  a  ball, 

Touched  by  some  impulse  occult  or  mechanic ; 
And  nameless  beetles  ran  along  the  wall, 
In  universal  panic. 

34.  The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead, 

Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error, 
Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror. 

35.  Huge  drops  rolled  down  the  walls,  as  if  they  wept, 

And  where  the  cricket  used  to  chirp  so  shrilly, 
The  toad  was  squatting,  and  the  lizard  crept 
On  that  damp  hearth  and  chilly. 

36.  For  years,  no  cheerful  blaze  had  sparkled  there, 

Or  glanced  on  coat  of  buff",  or  knightly  metal ; 
The  slug  was  crawling  o'er  the  vacant  chair, 
The  snail  upon  the  settle. 

37.  The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must, 

The  fungus  in  the  rotten  seams  had  quickened ; 
While  on  the  oaken  table,  coats  of  dust 
Perennially  had  thickened. 

38.  No  mark  of  leathern  jack,  or  metal  can, 

No  cup  —  no  horn  —  no  hospitable  token, — 
All  social  ties  between  that  board  and  man 
Had  long  ago  been  broken. 

39.  For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  haunted  ! 
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40.  'T  is  hard  for  human  actions  to  account, 

Whether  from  reason  or  from  impulse  only,  — 
But  some  internal  prompting  made  me  mount 
The  gloomy  stairs  and  lonely. 

41.  Those  gloomy  stairs,  so  dark,  and  damp,  and  cold, 

With  odors  as  from  bones  and  relics  earnal, 
Deprived  of  rite  and  consecrated  mould, 
The  chapel  vault,  or  charnel. 

42.  The  tempest,  with  its  spoils,  had  drifted  in, 

Till  each  unwholesome  stone  was  darkly  spotted, 
As  thickly  as  the  leopard's  dappled  skin, 
With  leaves  that  rankly  rotted. 

43.  The  air  was  thick  —  and  in  the  upper  gloom, 

The  bat  —  or  something  in  his  shape  —  was  swinging 
And  on  the  wall,  as  chilly  as  a  tomb, 
The  death's-head  moth  was  clinging. 

44.  Yet  no  portentous  shape  the  sight  amazed  ;  — 

Each  object  plain,  and  tangible,  aud  valid  ; 
But  from  their  tarnished  frames  dark  figures  gazed, 
And  faces  speetre-pal!id. 

45.  Not  merely  with  the  mimic  life  that  lies 

Within  the  compass  of  art's  simulation  ; 
Their  souls  were  looking  through  their  painted  eyes. 
With  awful  speculation. 

46.  On  every  lip  a  speechless  horror  dwelt; 

On  every  brow  the  burthen  of  affliction  ; 
The  old  ancestral  spirits  said  and  felt 
The  house's  malediction. 

47.  No  other  sound  or  stir  of  life  was  there, 

Exeept  my  steps  in  solitary  clamber, 
From  flight  to  flight,  from  humid  stair  to  stair, 
From  chamber  into  chamber. 

48.  Deserted  rooms  of  luxury  and  state, 

That  old  magnificence  had  richly  furnished, 
With  pictures,  cabinets  of  ancient  date, 
And  carvings  gilt  and  burnished. 

49.  Rich  hangings,  storied  by  the  needle's  art, 

With  scripture  history,  or  classic  fable ; 
But  all  had  faded,  save  one  ragged  part 
Where  Cain  was  slaying  Abel. 

50.  The  death-watch  ticked  behind  the  paneled  oak, 

Inexplicable  tremors  shook  the  arras  ; 
And  echoes  strange  and  mystical  awoke, 
The  fancy  to  embarrass. 

51.  Prophetic  hints  that  fill  the  soul  with  dread, — 

But  through  one  gloomy  entrance  pointing  mostly, — 
The  while  some  secret  inspiration  said, 
That  chamber  is  the  ghostly  ! 
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\  ■  I 

^  52.  Across  the  door,  no  gossamer  festoon  | 

\  Swung  pendulous  —  no  web,  no  dusty  fringes  ;  \ 

X  No  silky  chrysalis,  or  white  cocoon,  \ 

\  About  its  nooks  and  hinges.  \ 

\  53.  The  spider  shunned  the  interdicted  room,  \ 

i  The  moth,  the  beetle,  and  the  fly  were  banished  ;  \ 

And  where  the  sunbeam  fell  athwart  the  gloom,  * 

The  very  midge  had  vanished.  \ 

54.  For  over  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear,  | 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted,  s 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear,  \ 

The  place  is  haunted  !  \ 
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\  Hom'age,  worship.  Hy-ver'bo-le,  overstrained  language. 

j»  E'qua-ble,  even,  smooth.  Dis  si-pa-ted,  dispelled. 

%  Ad'e-quate,  fully  sufficient.  Su-prem'a-cy,  superiority. 

X  In-tenL'ness,  close  application.  Vo-lu' mi-nous,  balky. 

X  Ku-gross'ing,  absorbing.  In-dis-tincfness,  dimness. 

|  Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Nat'ter-al,  fomaFu-ral, 

I  FALLS  OF  THE  NIAGARA. 


in 


$  1.  There  is  a  power  and  beauty,  I  may  say  a  divinity, 

5  rushing  waters,  felt  by  all  who  acknowledge  any  sympathy  with  $ 

|  nature.    The  mountain  stream,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  I 

\  winding,  foaming,  and  glancing  through  its  devious  and  stony  ? 

|  channels,  arrests  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  or  business-bound  % 

X  traveller ;  sings  to  the  heart,  and  haunts  the  memory,  of  the  man  \ 

|  of  taste  and  imagination ;  and  holds,  as  by  some  indefinable  spell,  \ 

X  the  affections  of  those  who  inhabit  its  borders. 

\  2.  A  waterfall,  of  even  a  few  feet  in  height,  will  enliven  the  \ 

\  dullest  scenery,  and  lend  a  charm  to  the  loveliest ;  while  a  high  f 

S  and  headlong  cataract  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  sub-  | 

t  limest  objects  to  be  found  in  the  compass  of  the  globe.  \ 

\  3.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  lovers  of  nature  \ 

|  perform  journeys  of  homage  to  that  sovereign  of  cataracts,  that  | 

X  monarch  of  all  pouring  floods,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.    It  is  no  \ 

^  matter  of  surprise,  that,  although  situated  in  what  might  have  X 

5  been  called,  a  few  years  ago,  but  cannot  be  now,  the  wilds  of  \ 

s  North  America,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  trav-  | 

|  ellers  from  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world  have  encountered  all  i 

>  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  of  the  path,  to  behold  this  prince  of  \ 

\  waterfalls  amidst  its  ancient  solitudes,  and  that,  more  recently,  « 

|  the  broad  highways  to  its  dominions  have  been  thronged.  ^ 
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4.  By  universal  consent,  it  has  long  ago  been  proclaimed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  alone  in  its  kind.  Though  a 
waterfall,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  other  waterfalls.  In  its 
majesty,  its  supremacy,  and  its  influence  on  the  soul  of  man,  its 
brotherhood  is  with  the  living  ocean  and  the  eternal  hills. 

5.  I  am  humbly  conscious,  that  no  words  of  mine  can  give  an 
adequate  description,  or  convey  a  satisfactory  idea,  of  Niagara 
Falls.  But,  having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  them,  with  the 
impression  which  they  made  upon  my  mind  fresh  and  deep,  I 
may  hope  to  impart,  at  least,  a  faint  image  of  that  impression,  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  them,  and  retouch,  perhaps, 
some  fading  traces  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have. 

6.  Our  journey  over,  we  approached  the  falls,  but  turned  aside 
to  have  a  near  view  of  the  rapids.  Here,  all  is  tumult  and  im- 
petuous haste.  The  view  is  something  like  that  of  the  sea  in  a 
violent  gale.  Thousands  of  waves  dash  eagerly  forward,  and 
indicate  the  interruptions  which  they  meet  with  from  the  hidden 
rocks,  by  ridges  and  streaks  of  foam.  Terminating  this  angry 
picture,  you  distinguish  the  crescent  rim  of  the  British  Fall,  over 
which  the  torrent  falls  and  disappears. 

7.  The  wildness  and  the  solitude  of  the  scene  are  strikingly  im- 
pressive. Nothing  that  lives  is  to  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent. 
Nothing  that  values  its  life  ever  ventures  it  there.  The  waters 
refuse  the  burden  of  man,  and  of  man's  works.  Of  this  they  give 
fair  and  audible  warning,  of  which  all  take  heed.  They  have 
one  engrossing  object  before  them,  and  they  go  to  its  accomplish- 
ment alone. 

8.  Returning  to  the  road,  we  ride  the  last  half  mile,  gradually 
ascending,  till  we  come  to  the  public  house.  A  foot-path  through 
the  garden,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  down  a  steep  and 
thickly  wooded  bank,  brings  us  upon  Table  Rock,  a  flat  ledge  of 
limestone  forming  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  the  upper  stratum 
of  which  is  a  jagged  shelf,  no  more  than  about  a  foot  in  thickness, 
jutting  out  over  the  gulf  below. 

9.  Here  the  whole  scene  breaks  upon  us.  Looking  up  the 
river,  we  face  the  grand  crescent,  called  the  British  or  Horse- 
Shoe  Fall.  Opposite  to  us  is  Goat  Island,  which  divides  the 
Falls,  and  lower  down  to  the  left,  is  the  American  Fall.  And 
what  is  the  first  impression  made  upon  the  beholder?  Decidedly, 
I  should  say,  that  of  beauty ;  of  sovereign  beauty,  it  is  true,  but 
still  that  of  beauty,  rather  than  of  awful  sublimity. 

10.  Everything  is  on  so  large  a  scale ;  the  height  of  the  cata- 
ract is  so  much  exceeded  by  its  breadth,  and  so  much  concealed 
by  the  volumes  of  mist  which  wrap  and  shroud  its  feet ;  you  stand 
so  directly  on  the  same  level  with  the  falling  waters  ;  you  see  so 
large  a  portion  of  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  you,  and 
their  roar  comes  up  so  moderated  from  their  deep  abyss,  that  the 
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loveliness  of  the  scene,  at  first  sight,  is  permitted  to  take  prece-  I 
dence  of  its  grandeur.  | 
1L  Its  color  alone  is  of  the  most  exquisite  kind.    The  deep  I 
sea-green  of  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  where,  it  is  probable,  the  > 
greatest  mass  of  water  falls,  lit  up  with  successive  flashes  of  foam,  $ 
and  contrasted  with  the  rich  creamy  whiteness  of  the  two  sides  or 
wings  of  the  same  crescent ;  then  the  sober  gray  of  the  opposite 
precipice  of  Goat  Island,  crowned  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  its 
forest  trees,  and  connected  still  further  on  with  the  pouring  snows 
of  the  greater  and  less  American  Falls. 

12.  The  agitated  and  foamy  surface  of  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  falls,  followed  by  the  darkness  of  their  hue  as  they  sweep 
along  through  the  perpendicular  gorge  beyond ;  the  mist,  floating  £ 
about  and  veiling  objects  with  a  softening  indistinctness  ;  and  the  ^ 
bright  rainbow  which  is  constant  to  the  sun, — all  together  form  a  i 
combination  of  color,  changing,  too,  with  every  change  of  light,  > 

\  every  variation  of  the  wind,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  which  | 
\  the  painter's  art  cannot  imitate,  and  which  Nature  herself,  has,  > 
perhaps,  only  effected  here.  > 

13.  And  the  motion  of  these  falls,  how  wonderfully  fine  it  is  !  I 
how  graceful,  how  stately,  how  calm !  There  is  nothing  in  it  > 
hurried  or  headlong,  as  you  might  have  supposed.  The  eye  is  I 
so  long  in  measuring  the  vast,  and  yet  unacknowledged  height,  \ 
that  they  seem  to  move  over  almost  slowly ;  the  central  and  most  | 
voluminous  portion  of  the  Horse- Shoe  even  goes  down  silently.  < 

14.  The  truth  is,  that  pompous  phrases  cannot  describe  these  > 
Falls.  Calm  and  deeply-meaning  words  should  alone  be  used  in  I 
speaking  of  them.  Anything  like  hyperbole  would  degrade  them,  \ 
if  they  could  be  degraded.  But  they  cannot  be.  Neither  the  X 
words  nor  the  deeds  of  man  degrade  or  disturb  them.  | 

15.  There  they  flow  ever,  in  their  collected  might.  And  dig-  \ 
nified,  flowing  steadily,  constantly,  as  they  always  have  been  ^ 
pouring  since  they  came  from  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  you  can  > 
add  nothing  to  them,  nor  can  you  take  anything  from  them.  | 

16.  As  I  rose,  on  the  morning  following  my  arrival,  and  went 
to  the  window  for  an  early  view,  a  singular  fear  came  over  me 
that  the  falls  might  have  passed  away,  though  their  sound  was  in 
my  ears.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  rather  the  shadow  of  a  fear  than  a 
fear,  and  reason  aissipated  it  as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 

17.  But  the  bright  things  of  earth  are  so  apt  to  be  fleeting,  and 
we  are  so  liable  to  lose  what  is  valued,  as  soon  as  it  is  bestowed, 
that  I  believe  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  feeling  which  suggested 

\  to  me  for  an  instant,  that  I  had  enjoyed  quite  as  much  of  such  a  ^ 
%  glorious  exhibition  as  I  deserved,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  \ 

that  it  would  continue,  as  long  as  I  might  be  pleased  to  behold  it.  * 
IS.  But  the  Falls  were  there,  with  their  ful',  regular,  and  £ 

beautiful  flowing.    The  clouds  of  spray  and  mist  were  now  dense  $ 
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and  high,  and  completely  concealed  the  opposite  shores ;  but  as 
the  day  advanced,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  increased  in  power, 
they  were  thinned  and  contracted.  Presently  a  thunder  shower 
rose  up  from  the  west,  and  passed  directly  over  us ;  and  soon 
another  came,  still  heavier  than  the  preceding. 

19.  And  now  I  was  more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  peculiar 
motion  of  the  Fall,  not  however  because  it  experienced  a  change, 
but  because  it  did  not.  The  lightning  gleamed,  the  thunder  pealed, 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  storms  were  grand  ;  but  the  Fall,  if 
1  may  give  its  expression  a  language,  did  not  heed  them  at  all ! 
the  rapids  poured,  on  with  the  same  quiet  solemnity,  with  the 
same  equable  intentness,  undisturbed  by  the  lightning  and  rain, 
and  listening  not  to  the  loud  thunder. 


Here  Exercise  No.  9,  p.  381. 


LESSON  LXI. 

Cot,  cottage.  Ham'mock,  a  hanging  bed  used  at 

Main,  ocean.  sea. 

Dirge,  mournful  song.  Ec'sta-sy,  rapture. 

Lalrums,  alarms.  Con-fronts',  stands  before. 

Re-deem  ,  rescue.  Dissolves',  puts  an  end  to. 

Se-cre'ted,  concealed.  Im-pearled' ,  as  if  set  with  pearls. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Swal'ler,  for  swal'low. 


THE  SAILOR-BOY'S  DREAM. 

1.  In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay, 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind ; 
But  watch-worn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 
And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind. 

2.  He  dreamt  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers, 

And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life's  merry  morn  ; 
While  memory  stood  sidewise,  half  covered  with  flowers, 
And  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  its  thorn. 

3.  Then  fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide, 

And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstasy  rise  — 
Now  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide, 
And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eyes. 

4.  The  jessamin  clambers  in  flower  o'er  the  thatch, 

And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall ; 
Ail  trembling  with  transport,  he  raises  the  latch, 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 
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5.  A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight, 

His  cheek  is  impearled  with  a  mother's  warm  tear, 
And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  unite 

With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear. 

6.  The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast, 

Joy  quickens  his  pulse  —  all  hardships  seem  o'er, 
And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steals  through  his  rest — 
"  Oh  God,  thou  hast  blest  me  —  I  ask  for  no  more." 

7.  Ah  !  what  is  that  flame,  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  that  sound  which  now  larums  his  ear  ? 
'T  is  the  lightning's  red  glare,  painting  hell  on  the  sky  ! 
'T  is  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  groan  of  the  sphere  ! 

8.  He  springs  from  his  hammock — he  flies  to  the  deck; 

Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire  — 
Wild  winds  and  waves  drive  the  vessel  a  wreck — 
The  masts  fly  in  splinters — the  shrouds  are  on  fire  '. 

9.  Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendously  swell — 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  Mary  to  save ; 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell, 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wing  o'er  the  wave ! 

10.  Oh  !  sailor-boy,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work  of  bliss  — 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  fancy  touched  bright, 
Thy  parent's  fond  pressure,  and  love's  honeyed  kiss  ? 

11.  Oh!  sailor-boy!  sailor-boy!  never  again 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kindred,  thy  wishes  repay ; 
Unblessed  and  unhonored,  down  deep  in  the  main, 
Full  many  a  score  fathom,  thy  frame  shall  decay. 

12.  No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee, 

Or  redeem  form  or  frame  from  the  merciless  surge : 
But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  winding-sheet  be, 
And  winds,  in  the  midnight  of  winter,  thy  dirge. 

13.  On  beds  of  green  sea-flower  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid ; 

Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow  ; 
Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made, 
And  every  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below. 

14.  Days,  months,  years,  and  ages,  shall  circle  away, 

And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll — 
Earth  loses  thy  pattern  forever  and  aye  — 

Oh  !  sailor-boy !  sailor-boy  !  peace  to  thy  soul. 
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LESSON  LXII. 

Qui,  (we,)  yes.  Gaucheries,  (goshe-ree,)  awkward- 
Rou-tine ,  a  regular  course  or  order.  nesses. 

Mis-haps',  accidents.  Vo-cab'u-la-ry,  list  of  words. 

Bouil'li,  (bool-ye,)  boiled  beef.  Pre-dom'i-nant,  ruling. 

Clww-fleur,  Lshoo-ilur,)  cauliflower.  In-vol'un-ta-ri-ly,  not  of  one's  own 
Mis'cre-ant,  wretch,  rascal.  choice. 

Pan-e-gyr'ic,  praise.  Tech-ni-cal'i-ties,  rules  of  art. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Or'kerd,  for  awkward. 

THE  BASHFUL  MAN. 

1.  Let  him  who  has  never  suffered  from  the  horrors  of  bash-  \ 
fulness  pass  by  this  article.  He  will  find  nothing  here  with 
which  he  can  sympathize.  But  he  who  knows  the  exquisite 
misery  of  a  temperament,  whose  very  nature  almost  shuts  him 
out  from  human  sympathy,  while  it  opens  upon  him  the  full 
sluices  of  laughter  and  ridicule  —  he  only  should  read,  for  he 
only  can  understand,  this  chapter  of  my  sufferings. 

2.  I  had  taken  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  to  a  gen- 
teel family  at  Paris,  and,  having  delivered  it,  was,  after  a  few 
days,  invited  to  dinner.  After  various  awkward  mishaps,  arising 
from  my  bashfulness,  we  were  finally  seated  at  table,  my  place 
being  next  a  young  lady  whom  I  was  expected  to  entertain. 

3.  The  ordinary  routine  of  a  French  dinner  now  commenced  ; 
soup  and  bouilli,  fish,  and  fowl,  and  flesh  ;  while  a  regular  series 
of  servants  appeared  each  instant  at  our  elbows,  inviting  us  to 
partake  of  a  thousand  different  dishes,  and  as  many  different  kinds 
of  wines,  all  under  strings  of  names  which  I  no  more  understood, 
than  I  understood  their  composition,  or  than  they  did  my  gauche- 
ries. Resolved  to  avoid  all  further  opportunities  for  displaying 
my  predominant  trait,  I  sat  in  the  most  obstinate  silence,  saying 
"  Oui"  to  everything  that  was  offered  me,  and  eating  with  most 
devoted  application. 

4.  But "  let  no  one  call  himself  happy  before  death,"  said  Solon ;  J 
and  he  said  wisely.  The  "  ides  of  March"  were  not  yet  over.  | 
Before  us  was  set  a  dish  of  cauliflower,  nicely  done  in  butter.  < 
This  I  naturally  enough  took  for  a  custard  pudding,  which  it  suf-  * 
ficiently  resembled.  Unfortunately,  my  vocabulary  was.  not  yet  i 
extensive  enough  to  embrace  all  the  technicalities  of  the  table ;  \ 
and  when  my  fair  neighbor  inquired  if  I  were  fond  of  chou-Jleur,  I  \ 

:  verily  took  it  to  be  the  French  for  custard  pudding,  instead  of  > 
cauliflower;  and,  so  high  was  my  panegyric  on  it,  that  my  plate  \ 
was  soon  bountifully  laden  with  it.  Alas !  one  single  mouthful  \ 
was  enough  to  dispel  my  illusion.  *  X 

5.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  chou-Jleur  had  vanished  along  \ 
with  it.    But  that  remained  bodily ;  and,  as  I  gazed  despondingly  \ 
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\  at  the  huge  mass,  that  loomed  up  almost  as  large  and  as  burn- 
\  ing  as  Vesuvius,  my  heart  died  within  me.    Ashamed  to  confess 
\  my  mistake,  though  I  could  almost  as  readily  have  swallowed 
\  an  equal  quantity  of  soft  soap,  I  struggled  manfully  on  against  the 
>  diabolical  compound.    I  endeavored  to  sap  the  mountainous  heap 
<  at  its  base ;  and,  shutting  my  eyes  and  opening  my  mouth,  to  in- 
*  hume  as  large  masses  as  I  could,  without  stopping  to  taste  it. 
-  But  my  stomach  soon  began,  intelligibly  enough,  to  intimate  its 
intention  to  admit  no  more  of  this  nauseous  stranger  beneath  its 
roof,  if  not  even  of  expelling  that  which  had  already  gained  un- 
welcome admittance. 

6.  The  seriousness  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken,  and  the 
resolution  necessary  to  execute  it,  had  given  an  earnestness  and 

i  rapidity  to  my  exertions,  which  appetite  would  not  have  inspired  , 
when  my  plate,  having  somehow  got  over  the  edge  of  the  table, 
upon  my  leaning  forward,  tilted  up,  and  down  slid  the  disgusting 
mass  into  my  lap.  My  handkerchief,  unable  to  bear  so  weighty 
a  load,  bent  under  in  its  turn ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  it  was 
thus  safely  deposited  in  my  hat. 

7.  The  plate  instantly  righted  itself,  as  I  raised  my  person ; 
and  as  I  glanced  my  eye  round  the  table,  and  saw  that  no  one 
had  noticed  my  disaster,  I  inwardly  congratulated  myself  that  the 
nauseous  deception  was  so  happily  disposed  of.  Eesolving  not  to 
be  detected,  I  instantly  rolled  my  handkerchief  together,  with  all 
its  remaining  contents,  and  whipped  it  into  my  pocket. 

8.  The  dinner-table  was  at  length  deserted  for  the  drawing-  \ 
room,  where  coffee  and  cordials  were  served  round.  Meantime,  > 
I  had  sought  out,  what  I  considered  a  safe  hiding-place  for  my  < 
hat,  beneath  a  chair  in  the  dining-room,  for  I  dared  not  carry  it  I 
longer  in  my  hand ;  having  first  thrown  a  morsel  of  paper  into  < 
the  crown,  to  hide  the  cauliflower  from  view,  should  any  one  i 
chance,  in  looking  for  his  own  hat,  to  look  into  mine.  > 

9.  On  my  return  to  the  drawing-room,  I  chanced  to  be  again  \ 
seated  by  the  lady,  by  whom  I  had  sat  at  dinner.  Our  conversa-  \ 
tion  was  naturally  resumed ;  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  i 
animated  discussion,  when  a  huge  spider  was  seen  running,  like  * 
a  race-horse,  up  her  arm.  "  Take  it  off,  take  it  off! "  she  ejacu-  \ 
lated  in  a  terrified  tone.  ? 

10.  I  was  always  afraid  of  spiders  ;  so,  to  avoid  touching  him  s 
with  my  hand,  I  caught  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket,  and  < 
clapped  it  at  once  upon  the  miscreant,  who  was  already  mounting  \ 
over  her  temple  with  rapid  strides.  Most  unlucky  act !  I  had  i 
forgotten  the  cauliflower ;  which  was  now  plastered  over  her  face,  > 
like  an  emollient  poultice,  fairly  killing  the  spider,  and  blinding  \ 
an  eye  of  the  lady ;  while  little  streamlets  of  soft  butter  glided  \ 
gently  down  her  beautiful  neck  and  bosom.  < 

11.  "  Oh !  my  head  !  my  face ! "  exclaimed  the  astonished  fair.  > 
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"  What  is  it  ?"  was  echoed  from  every  mouth.  "  Have  you  cut 
your  head  ? "  inquired  one.  "  No  !  No  !  —  The  spider  !  the  spider ! 
The  gentleman  has  killed  a  spider ! "  "  What  a  quantity  of  bow- 
els !  "  ejaculated  an  astonished  Frenchman,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self. 

12.  Well  might  he  be  astonished.  The  spray  of  the  execrable 
vegetable  had  spattered  her  dress  from  head  to  foot.  For  myself, 
the  moment  the  accident  occurred,  I  had  mechanically  returned 
my  handkerchief  to  my  pocket ;  but  its  contents  remained. 

13.  "  What  a  monster  it  must  have  been  !"  observed  a  young 
lady,  as  she  helped  to  relieve  my  victim  from  her  cruel  situation. 
"  I  declare  I  should  think  he  had  been  living  on  cauliflower ! " 
At  that  moment  I  felt  some  one  touch  me ;  and,  turning,  I  saw 
my  companion  who  had  come  with  me. 

14.  "  Look  at  your  pantaloons,"  he  whispered.  Already  half 
dead  at  the  disaster  I  had  caused,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  my  once 
white  dress,  and  saw  at  a  glance  the  horrible  extent  of  my  dilem- 
ma. I  had  been  sitting  upon  the  fated  pocket,  and  had  crushed 
out  the  liquid  butter,  and  the  soft,  paste-like  vegetable,  which  had 
daubed  and  dripped  down  them,  till  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  actually 
dissolving  in  my  pantaloons. 

15.  Darting  from  the  spot,  I  sprang  to  the  place  where  I  had 
left  my  hat ;  but,  before  I  could  reach  it,  a  sudden  storm  of  wrath 
was  heard  at  the  door. 

16.  "  Sacr-r-r-r-e !  bete !  Sacr-r-r-e !  Sacr-r-r-r-r-e ! "  the  r 
in  the  last  syllable  being  made  to  roll  like  a  watchman's  rattle, 
mingled  with  another  epithet  and  name,  that  an  angry  Frenchman 
never  spares,  was  heard  rising  like  a  fierce  tempest  without  the 
door.  Suddenly  there  was  a  pause,  —  a  gurgling  sound  as  of  one 
swallowing  involuntarily, — and  the  storm  of  wrath  again  broke 
out  with  redoubled  fury. 

17.  I  seized  a  hat,  and  opened  the  door,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  at  once  explained.  By  mistake  a  Frenchman  had  taken  my 
hat,  and  there  he  was,  the  soft  cauliflower  gushing  down  his 
cheeks,  blinding  his  eyes,  filling  his  mouth,  hair,  mustachios, 
ears,  and  whiskers.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  spe^acle.  There 
he  stood  astride  like  the  Colossus,  and  stooping  gently  forward, 
his  eyes  forcibly  closed,  his  arms  held  drooping  out  from  his 
body,  and  dripping  cauliflower  and  butter  at  every  pore  ! 

IS.  I  stayed  no  longer ;  but,  retaining  his  hat,  I  rushed  from 
the  house,  jumped  into  a  hack,  and  arrived  saTely  at  home ; 
heartily  resolving,  that,  to  my  last  hour,  I  would  never  again 
deliver  a  letter  of  introduction. 


Note.  —  Sacre  and  bete  (pronounced  bate)  are  French  exclamations  of  anger. 
Here  Exercise  No.  20,  p.  384. 
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A-gape,  open,  asunder.  Yearning-,  longing. 

Taunt,  revile.  Un-reinea",  ungoverned. 

Gla'zes,  becomes  glassy.  Un-throned',  deprived  of  its  throne. 

Sti'Jies,  represses.  Be-wil'ders,  confuses. 

E-clipse?,  to  obscure,  to  outdo.  In-sa'ti-ate,  that  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  For-gui',  for  for-get';  mo'munt,  for  mo'ment. 
PARRHASIUS. 

Parrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  being  engaged  on  a  painting  representing  Pro- 
metheus chained  to  the  rock,  bought  a  captive  taken  in  war  by  Philip  of  Macedon  ; 
and  then  put  him  to  death  by  slow  torture,  in  order  to  paint  from  nature  the  ago- 
nies of  a  violent  death. 

1.  Parrhasius  stood,  gazing  forgetfully 
Upon  his  canvass.    There  Prometheus  lay 
Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
The  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 

Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh  ; 
And,  as  the  painter's  mind  felt  through  the  dim, 
Rapt  mystery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  wild 
Forth  with  its  reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 
And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 
Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 
Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  lip, 
Were  like  the  winged  god's  breathing  from  his  flight. 

2.  "  Bring  me  the  captive  now  ! 

My  hand  feels  skilful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift ; 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens — around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

3.  Ha !  bind  him  on  his  back  ! 

Look  !  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here  — 
Quick — or  he  faints  !  —  stand  with  the  cordial  near! 

Now — bend  him  to  the  rack ! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh ! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh  ! 

4.  So — let  him  writhe  !    How  long 

Will  he  live  thus  ?    Quick,  my  good  pencil,  now  ! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow ! 

Ha  !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong  ! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan ! 
Gods  !  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan  ! 

5.  'Pity' thee!  Soldo! 

I  pity  the  dumb  victnn  at  the  altar — 
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But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter  ? 

I 'd  rack  thee,  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine  — 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  like  mine  ? 

6.  Ah  !  there 's  a  deathless  name  !  — 

A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vault  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  burn  — 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  won  me  — 
By  all  the  fiery  stars  !  I 'd  pluck  it  on  me  ! 

7.  Ay  —  though  it  bid  me  rifle 

My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst  — 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened  first  — 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearning  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  child, 
And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild  — 

8.  All  —  I  would  do  it  all  — 

Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot; 
Thrust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  forgot. 

Oh,  heavens  —  but  I  appall 
Your  heart,  old  man  !  —  forgive  —  ha  !  on  your  lives  ,^ 
Lei;  him  not  faint !  —  rack  him  till  he  revives  ! 

9.  Vain  —  vain  —  give  o'er.    His  eye 
Glazes  apace.    He  does  not  feel  you  now. 

Stand  back !  I  '11  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow  ! 

Gods  !  if  he  do  not  die 
But  for  one  moment  —  one  —  till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips ! 

10.  Shivering !    Hark !  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now  —  that  was  a  difficult  breath  — 
Another?    Wilt  thou  never  come,  oh,  Death ! 

Look !  how  his  temple  nutters  ! 
Is  his  heart  still  ?    Aha !  lift  up  his  head  ! 
He  shudders  —  gasps — Jove  help  him — so  —  he 's  dead." 

11.  How  like  a  mountain  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  the  unreined  ambition  !    Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought 
And  unthrones  peace  forever.    Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 

The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  desert  for  the  spirit's  lip, 
We  look  upon  our  splendor  and  forget 
The  thirst  of  which  we  perish  ! 
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Li'a-ble,  subject  to.  Tur'bu-lent,  riotous. 

Ef-fect'ed,  accomplished.  Des'pe-rate,  fearless. 

Plain'tive,  sad,  complaining.  As-so'ci-ated,  connected. 

An-noyed',  disturbed.  Sup-pli-ca'tions}  prayers. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Mai  lan-choly,  for  mel'an-ckoly. 
THE  ZENAIDA  DOVE. 


1.  Mr.  Audubon,  in  his  valuable  work  on  American  Ornithol- 
ogy, relates  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  deep  impressions  liable 
to  be  made  on  the  mind  from  hearing  the  cooing  of  the  Zenaida 
Dove,  a  pigeon  which  frequents  the  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Florida.  "  The  cooing  of  the  Zenaida  Dove,"  says  he,  "  is  so 
peculiar,  that  one  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time  naturally  stops  to  } 
ask,  '  What  bird  is  that  ? '  | 
$     2.  "  A  man,  who  was  once  a  pirate,  assured  me,  that  several  > 

<  times,  while  at  certain  wells,  dug  in  the  burning,  shelly  sands  of  I 
\  a  well-known  island,  the  soft  and  melancholy  cry  of  the  doves  * 
\  awoke  in  his  breast  feelings  which  had  long  slumbered,  melted  X 
|  his  heart  to  repentance,  and  caused  him  to  linger  at  the  spot  in  a  \ 
5  state  of  mind,  which  he  only,  who  compares  the  wretchedness  of  \ 
I  guilt  within  him  with  the  happiness  of  former  innocence,  can  i 
\  truly  feel.  { 
\  3.  "  He  said  he  never  left  the  place  without  increased  fears  of  I 
y  futurity,  associated  as  he  was,  although  I  believe  by  force,  with  a  \ 
\  band  of  the  most  desperate  villains  that  ever  annoyed  the  naviga- 

>  tion  of  the  Florida  coast. 

<  4.  "  So  deeply  moved  was  he  by  the  notes  of  tiny  bird,  and 
\  especially  those  of  a  dove,  the  only  soothing  sounds  he  ever  heard 
|  during  his  life  of  horrors,  that,  through  those  plaintive  notes,  and 
\  them  alone,  he  was  induced  to  escape  from  his  vessel,  abandon 
1  his  turbulent  companions,  and  return  to  a  family  deploring  his 
|  absence. 

>  5.  "  After  paying  a  parting  visit  to  those  wells,  and  listening 
I  once  more  to  the  cooings  of  the  Zenaida  Dove,  he  poured  out  his 
?  soul  in  supplications  for  mercy,  and  once  more  became  what  is 

|  said  to  be  '  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  an  honest  man.  : 

>  6.  "  His  escape  was  effected  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers ;  \ 
X  but  no  danger  seemed  to  him  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  of  8 
I  one  living  in  the  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws ;  and  now  ^ 

>  he  lives  in  peace,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends." 
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Clue,  aguid«.  Vol-un-tecred! ,  offered  -voluntarily.  V 

Maze,  uncertainty.  In-nu'mer-a-ble,  without  number.  X 

Bartered,  exchanged.  E.v-tra'ne-ous,  unnecessary.  $ 

Im'ple-ment,  instrument.  Cal-i-graph'ic,  elegantly  written.  ^ 

Aufto-graph,  signature.  A-norvy-mous,  without  a  name.  ^ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Stran'ger,  for  strain' 'ger;  spec'i-min,  for  spe<fi-  \ 
men.  X 

AUTOGRAPHS.  j 

TO  D.  A.  A.,  ESQ.,  EDINBURGH.  % 

1.  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  request,  and  quite  willing  to 
accede  to  it ;  but,  unluckily,  you  have  omitted  to  inform  me  of  the 
sort  of  thing  you  want. 

2.  Autographs  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  persons  chalk  them 
on  walls ;  others  inscribe  what  may  be  called  auto-lithography,  in 
sundry  colors,  on  the  flag-stones.  Gentlemen  in  love  delight  in 
carving  their  autographs  on  the  bark  of  trees,  as  other  idle  fellows 
are  apt  to  hack  and  hew  them  on  tavern  benches  and  rustic  seats. 
Amongst  various  modes,  I  have  seen  a  shop-boy  dribble  his  auto- 
graph from  a  tin  of  water  on  a  dry  pavement. 

3.  The  autographs  of  the  Charity  Boys  are  written  on  large 
sheets  of  paper,  illuminated  with  engravings,  and  are  technically 
called  "  pieces."  The  celebrated  Miss  Biffin  used  to  distribute 
autographs  amongst  her  visitors,  which  she  wrote  with  a  pen 
grasped  between  her  teeth.  Another,  a  German  phenomenon, 
held  the  implement  with  his  toes. 

4.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  scratched  an  autograph  with 
his  fork  on  a  silver  plate,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Baron  X 
Trenck  smudged  one  with  a  charred  stick ;  and  Silvio  Pellico,  \ 
with  his  forefinger  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  soot  and  water.  Lord  ^ 
Chesterfield  wrote  autographs  on  windows  with  a  diamond  pencil.  \ 
So  did  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  X 

5.  Draco,  when  Themis  requested  a  few  sentences  for  her  \ 
album,  dipped  his  stylus  in  human  blood.  Faust  used  the  same  > 
fluid,  in  the  autograph  he  bartered  with  Mephistophiles.  •  \ 

6.  The  Hebrews  write  their  Shpargotua  backwards ;  and  some  \ 
of  the  Orientals  used  to  clothe  them  in  hieroglyphics.  An  ancient  ^ 
Egyptian,  if  asked  for  his  autograph,  would  probably  have  sent  to  \ 
the  collector  a  picture  of  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  an  allegory  ^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile."  > 

Aster,  the  archer,  volunteered  an  autograph,  and  sent  it  bang  \ 
into  Philip's  right  eye.  X 

7.  Some  individuals  are  so  chary  of  their  hand-writing  as  to  \ 
bestow,  when  requested,  only  a  mark  or  cross ;  others  more  libe-  \ 
rally  adorn  a  specimen  of  their  penmanship  with  such  extraneous  X 
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flourishes  as  a  corkscrew,  a  serpent,  or  a  circumbendibus,  not  to 
mention  such  caligraphic  fancies  as  eagles,  ships,  and  swans. 

8.  Then,  again,  there  are  what  may  be  called  Mosaic  auto- 
graphs; i.  e.,  inlaid  with  cockle-shells,  blue  and  white  pebbles, 
and  the  like,  in  a  little  gravel  walk.  Our  grandmothers  worked 
their  autographs  in  canvass  samplers,  and  I  have  seen  one  wrought 
out  with  pins'  heads  on  a  huge  white  pincushion,  as  thus : 

welcome  sweet  babby. 

Mary  Jones. 

9.  When  the  sweetheart  of  Mr.  John  Junk  requested  his  auto- 
graph, and  explained  what  it  was,  namely,  "  a  couple  of  lines  or 
so,  with  his  name  to  it,"  he  replied  that  he  would  leave  it  to  her 
in  his  will,  seeing  as  how  it  was  "  done  with  gunpowder  on  his 
left  arm." 

10.  There  have  even  been  autographs  written  by  proxy.  For 
example,  Dr.  Dodd  penned  one  for  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  but  to  oblige 
a  stranger  in  this  way  is  very  dangerous,  considering  how  easily 
a  few  lines  may  be  twisted  into  a  rope. 

11.  According  to  Lord  Byron,  the  Greek  girls  composed  auto- 
graphs as  apothecaries  make  up  prescriptions  —  with  such  mate- 
rials as  flowers,  herbs,  ashes,  pebbles,  and  bits  of  coal.  Lord 
Byron  himself,  if  asked  for  a  specimen  of  his  hand,  would  probably 
have  sent  a  plaster  cast  of  it. 

12.  King  George  the  Fourth  and  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
their  autographs  were  requested  for  a  keepsake,  royally  favored 
the  applicant  with  some  of  their  old  Latin-English  exercises. 

13.  With  regard  to  my  own  particular  practice,  I  have  often 
traced  an  autograph  with  my  walking  stick  on  the  sea-sand.  I 
also  seem  to  remember  writing  one  with  my  forefinger  on  a  dusty 
table,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  I  could  do  it  with  the  smoke  of  a 
candle  on  the  ceiling.  I  have  seen  something  like  a  very  badly 
scribbled  autograph  made  by  children  with  a  thread  of  treacle  on 
a  slice  of  suet  dumplings.  Then  it  may  be  done  with  vegetables. 
My  little  girl  grew  her  autograph  the  other  day  in  mustard  and 
cress 

14.  Domestic  servants  I  have  observed  are  fond  of  scrawling 
autographs  on  a  tea-board  with  the  slopped  milk.  Also  of  scratch- 
ing them  on  a  soft  deal  dresser,  the  lead  of  the  sink,  and,  above 
all,  the  quicksilver  side  of  a  looking-glass  —  a  surface,  by  the  by, 
quite  irresistible  to  any  one  who  can  write,  and  does  not  bite  his 
nails. 

15.  A  friend  of  mine  possesses  an  autograph — "  Remember 
Jim  Hoskins" — done  with  a  red-hot  poker  on  the  back-kitchen 
door.    This,  however,  is  awkward  to  bind  up. 

16.  Another  —  but  a  young  lady — possesses  a  book  of  auto- 
graphs, filled  just  like  a  tailor's — with  samples  of  stuff  and  fustian. 
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17.  The  foregoing,  Sir,  are  but  a  few  of  the  varieties  ;  and  the  ^ 
questions  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of  your  only  > 
naming  the  genus,  and  not  the  species,  have  been  innumerable.  % 
Would  the  gentleman  like  it  short  or  long?  for  Doppeldickius,  the  \ 
learned  Dutchman,  wrote  an  autograph  for  a  friend,  which  the  v 
latter  published  in  a  quarto  volume.  Would  he  prefer  it  in  red  \ 
ink  or  black,  —  or  suppose  he  had  it  in  sympathetic,  so  that  he  $ 
could  draw  me  out  when  he  pleased  ?  < 

IS.  Would  he  choose  it  on  white  paper,  or  tinted,  or  embossed,  * 
or  on  common  brown  paper,  like  Maroncelli's.  Would  he  like  it  ^ 
without  my  name  to  it  —  as  somebody  favored  me  lately  with  his  \ 
autograph  in  an  anonymous  letter?  Would  he  rather  it  were  | 
like  Guy  Faux's  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  in  a  feigned  hand  ?  Would  I 
he  relish  it  in  the  aristocratical  style,  i.  e.,  partially  or  totally  il-  > 
legible  ?  Would  he  like  it  —  in  case  he  should  n't  like  it  —  on  a  i 
slate  ?  \ 

19.  With  such  a  maze  to  wander  in,  if  I  should  not  take  the  \ 
exact  course  you  wish,  you  must  blame  the  short  and  insufficient  \ 
clue  you  have  afforded  me.  In  the  mean  while,  as  you  have  not  \ 
forwarded  me  a  tree,  or  a  table  —  a  paving-stone,  or  a  brick  wall 

—  a  looking-glass,  or  a  window — a  tea-board,  or  a  silver  plate  — 
a  bill-stamp,  or  a  back-kitchen  door  —  I  presume,  to  conclude, 
that  you  want  only  a  common  pen-ink -and-paper  autograph ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  particular  direction  for  its  transmission, — 
for  instance,  by  a  carrier-pigeon  —  or  in  a  fire-balloon  —  or  set 
adrift  in  a  bottle  —  or  per  wagon  —  or  favored  by  Mr.  Waghorn 

—  or  by  telegraph,  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  send  it  to  you  \ 
in  print.  I  am  sir,  £ 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  I 
Thomas  Hood.  \ 


LESSON  LXVI. 

Au-giisf,  grand,  princely.  Ex-cep'tion,  preference,  distinction. 

Ks-corifed,  conducted.  Per-se-vered',  persisted. 

Vo'ta-ries,  followers.  Per-sua'sion,  religious  belief. 

Ac-cost'ed,  addressed.  In'ler-course,  communication. 

lm-fhfing,  meaning.  Con-cil'i-a-ting,  winning,  engaging. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Chcr'fu!,  for  cheer' Jul. 
THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  QUAKERESS. 
1.  In  the  autumn  of  ISIS,  her  late  majesty,  Queen  Charlotte,  \ 


of  England,  visited  Bath,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
The  waters  soon  effected  such  a  respite  from  pain  in  the  royal 
patient,  that  she  proposed  an  excursion  to  a  park  of  some  celebrity 
n  the  neighborhood,  the  estate  of  a  rich  widow  belonging  to  the 
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\  Society  of  Friends.    Notice  was  given  of  the  Queen's  intention, 
\  and  a  message  returned  that  she  should  be  welcome. 
$     2.  The  illustrious  traveller  had  perhaps  never  before  had  any 
\  personal  intercourse  with  a  member  of  the  persuasion  whose 
\  votaries  never 'voluntarily  paid  taxes  to  "  the  man  George,  called 
\  king  by  the  vain  ones."    The  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  to  > 
|  attend  the  august  visitants  had  but  feeble  ideas  of  the  reception  to  * 
\  be  expected.    It  was  supposed  that  the  Quaker  would  at  least  say 

>  "  thy  Majesty,"  or  "  thy  Highness,"  or,  at  least,  "  Madam." 

>  3.  The  royal  carriage  arrived  at  the  lodge  of  the  park,  punctual 
\  at  the  appointed  hour.  No  preparations  appeared  to  have  been 
\  made  ;  no  hostess  nor  domestics  stood  ready  to  greet  the  guests. 
\  The  porter's  bell  was  rung ;  he  stepped  forth  deliberately  with  his 
^  broad-brimmed  beaver  on,  and  unbendingly  accosted  the  lord  in 

>  waiting  with,  "  What 's  thy  will,  friend?" 

|     4.  This  was  almost  unanswerable.    "  Surely,"  said  the  noble- 

\  man,  "  your  lady  is  aware  that  her  Majesty  Go  to  your  mis-  $ 

v  tress,  and  say  the  Queen  is  here."  "  No,  truly,"  answered  the  \ 
\  man,  "  it  needeth  not;  I  have  no  mistress  nor  lady;  but  Friend  \ 
I  Rachel  Mills  expecteth  thine  ;  walk  in."  > 
s  5.  The  queen  and  princess  were  handed  out,  and  walked  up  \ 
the  avenue.  At  the  door  of  the  house  stood  the  plainly  attired  \ 
Rachel,  who,  without  even  a  curtsy,  but  with  a  cheerful  nod,  said,  £ 
"  How 's  thee  do,  friend  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  and  thy  daugh-  I 
ter ;  I  wish  thee  well !  Rest  and  refresh  thee  and  thy  people,  > 
before  I  show  thee  my  grounds."  What  could  be  said  to  such  a  * 
person?  Some  condescensions  were  attempted,  implying  that  \ 
her  Majesty  came  not  only  to  view  the  park,  but  to  testify  her  \ 
i  esteem  for  the  Society  to  which  Mistress  Mills  belonged.  '  ^ 

I  6.  Cool  and  unawed,  she  answered,  "  Yea,  thou  art  right  there;  > 
|  the  Friends  are  well  thought  of  by  most  folks,  but  they  need  not  ^ 
*  the  praise  of  the  world ;  for  the  rest,  many  strangers  gratify  their  $ 
i  curiosity  by  going  over  this  place,  and  it  is  my  custom  to  conduct  £ 
\  them  myself;  therefore  I  shall  do  the  like  to  thee,  friend  Char-  \ 
lotte  ;  moreover,  I  think  well  of  thee  as  a  dutiful  wife  and  mother.  I 
Thou  hast  had  thy  trials,  and  so  had  thy  good  partner.  I  wish  I 
thy  grandchild  well  through  hers."  It  was  so  evident  that  the  £ 
Friend  meant  kindly,  nay,  respectfully,  that  offence  could  not  be  s 
taken.  \ 
7.  She  escorted  her  guest  through  her  estate.  The  Princess  \ 
Elizabeth  noticed  in  her  hen-house  a  breed  of  poultry,  hitherto  \ 
unknown  to  her,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  some  of  those  > 
rare  fowls,  imagining  that  Mrs.  Mills  would  regard  her  wish  asa  | 
\  law ;  but  the  Quakeress  merely  answered,  "  They  are  rare,  as  J 
$  thou  sayest ;  but  if  any  are  to  be  purchased,  in  this  land  or  in  \ 
i  other  countries,  I  know  few  women  likelier  than  thyself  to  pro-  | 
\  cure  them  Avith  ease."  \ 
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8.  Her  Royal  Highness  more  plainly  expressed  her  desire  to 
purchase  some  of  those  she  now  beheld.  "  I  do  not  buy  and  sell," 
answered  Rachel  Mills.    "  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  pair," 
persevered  the  princess,  with  a  conciliating  smile.  "  Nay,  verily,"  \ 
replied  Rachel,  "  I  have  refused  many  friends ;  and  that  which  I  \ 
denied  to  my  own  kinswoman,  Martha  Ash,  it  becometh  me  not  i 
to  grant  to  any.    We  have  long  had  it  to  say,  that  these  birds  * 
belonged  only  to  our  own  house,  and  I  can  make  no  exception  in  I 
thy  favor."  \ 

Here  Exercise  No.  8,  p.  380. 


LESSON  LXVII. 

Hue,  color.  A'zure,  blue. 

Rite,  ceremony.  Clouds,  obscures. 

Choir,  (quire,)  collection  of  singers.  Cen'ser,  vessel  of  incense. 

Shrine,  a  case  or  enclosure  for  sacred  things.  Won'drous,  marvellous. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  DEITY  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  HIS  WORKS 

1.  The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine, 
My  temple,  Lord  !  that  arch  of  thine  : 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers. 


My 
Wh 


rhen  murmuring  homeward  to  their  caves ; 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
Even  more  than  music,  breathes  of  thee  ! 

3.  I  '11  seek,  by  day,  some  glade  unknown, 
All  light  and  silence,  like  thy  throne ! 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be,  at  night, 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

4.  Thy  heaven,  on  which 't  is  bliss  to  look, 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book, 
Where  I  shall  read,  in  words  of  flame, 
The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  name. 

5.  I  '11  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 
That  clouds  awhile  the  day -beam's  track ; 
Thy  mercy  in  the  azure  hue 
Of  sunny  brightness  breaking  through  ! 

6.  There 's  nothing  bright,  above,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  features  of  thy  Deity. 
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\  7.  There 's  nothing  dark  below,  above,  \ 

I  But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  love,  J 

\  And  meekly  wait  that  moment,  when  \ 

\  Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again. 


LESSON  LXVIII. 

Prop,  support.  Droop'ing,  languishing. 

Scythe,  (slthe,)  an  instrument  for  In-ter'pret,  explain. 

mowing.  De-mure'ly,  gravely. 

De-note1,  indicate.  Pcr-plexed',  intricate,  con- 
Recl'ing,  winding  from  a  spindle.  fused. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Fig'ger,  for  Jig'ure ;  soaring,  for  saw'ing. 

\      WHAT  ARE  EMBLEMS  ?  —  A  FAMILIAR  DIALOGUE. 

\      Cecilia.  Pray,  papa,  what  is  an  emblem  ?   I  have  met  the  word 
i  in  my  lesson  to-day,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  it. 
I     Papa.  An  emblem,  my  dear,  is  a  visible  image  of  an  invisible  i 
\  thing.  > 
X      C.  An  invisible  image  of,  —  I  enn  hardly  comprehend.  i 
}     P.  Well,  I  will  explain  it  more  at  length.    There  are  certain  ? 
notions  that  we  form  in  our  minds  without  the  help  of  our  eyes  < 
or  any  of  our  senses.    Thus,  virtue,  vice,  honor,  disgrace,  time,  I 
death,  and  the  like,  are  not  sensible  objects,  but  ideas  of  the  \ 
understanding.  J 
C.  Yes, — we  cannot  feel  them,  nor  see  them,  but  we  can  \ 
think  about  them.  > 
P.  Now  it  sometimes  happens,  that  we  wish  to  represent  one  < 
of  these  in  a  visible  form, — that  is,  to  offer  something  to  the  sight  \ 
that  shall  raise  a  similar  notion  in  the  minds  of  the  beholders.  \ 
For  instance,  you  know  the  court-house,  where  trials  are  held.  \ 
It  would  be  easy  to  write  over  the  door,  in  order  to  distinguish  it,  < 
"  This  is  the  court-house ; "  but  it  is  a  more  ingenious  and  elegant  | 
way  of  pointing  it  out,  to  place  upon  the  building  a  figure  repre-  < 
senting  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  namely,  to  distribute  > 
justice.    For  this  end,  a  human  figure  is  made,  distinguished  by  < 
tokens  which  bear  a  relation  to  the  character  of  that  virtue.    Jus-  I 
tice  carefully  weighs  both  sides  of  a  cause ;  she  is,  therefore,  < 
represented  as  holding  a  pair  of  scales.    It  is  her  office  to  punish  \ 
crimes ;  she  therefore  holds  a  sword.    This  is  then  an  emble-  \ 
matical  figure,  and  the  sword  and  scale  are  emblems.  \ 
C.  I  understand  this  very  well.    I  have  a  figure  of  Death  in  } 
my  fable-book.    I  suppose  that  is  emblematical.  \ 
P.  Certainly,  or  you  would  not  know  it  meant  death.    How  < 
is  it  represented  ?  \ 

i  ******  *********  <*S<*f  S**^^  *'^<-^**  fit 
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C.  He  is  nothing*but  bones,  and  he  holds  a  scythe  in  one  hand,  i 
iand  an  hour-glass  in  the  other.  \ 
P.  Well,  how  do  you  interpret  these  emblems  ?  £ 
C.  I  suppose  he  is  all  bones,  because  nothing  but  bones  are  * 
left,  after  a  dead  body  has  lain  long  in  the  grave.  k 
P.  What  does  the  scythe  represent  ?  > 
C.  Is  it  not  because  Death  mows  down  everything  ?  I 
P.  Yes.   No  instrument  could  so  properly  represent  the  wide-  < 
wasting  sway  of  death,  which  sweeps  down  the  race  of  animals,  < 
like  flowers  falling  under  the  hands  of  the  mower.    It  is  a  simile  > 
used  in  the  Scriptures.  X 
C.  The  hour-glass  is  to  show  people,  I  suppose,  that  their  time  \ 
is  come.  | 
P.  Right.   In  the  hour-glass  that  Death  holds,  all  the  sand  has  \ 
run  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part.    Have  you  ever  observed  \ 
Upon  a  monument,  an  old  figure  with  wings,  and  a  scythe,  and  I 
With  his  head  bald,  all  but  a  single  lock  before  ?  \ 
C.  0  yes,  and  I  have  been  told  it  is  Time.  | 
P.  Well,  and  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?    Why  is  he  old  ?  > 
C.  O  !  because  he  has  lasted  a  long  time.  i 
P.  And  why  has  he  wings  ?  $ 
C.  Because  time  is  swift,  and  flies  away. 
P.  What  is  his  single  lock  of  hair  for  ? 
C.  I  have  been  thinking,  and  cannot  make  if  out. 
P.  I  thought  that  would  puzzle  you.    It  relates  to  time,  as 
giving  opportunity  for  doing  anything.    It  is  to  be  seized  as  it 
Dresents  itself,  or  it  will  eseape,  and  cannot  be  recovered.  Thus, 
;he  proverb  says,  "  Take  time  by  the  forelock."    I  have  here  got  I 
i  few  emblematical  pictures.    Let  us  see  if  you  can  find  out  their  I 
meaning.     Here  is  an  old,  half-ruined  building,  supported  by 
props ;  and  the  figure  of  Time  is  sawing  through  one  of  the 
props. 

C.  That  must  be  Old  Age,  surely. 

P.  Yes.  Here  is  a  man  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  I 
:liff,  and  going  to  ascend  a  ladder,  which  he  has  placed  against  a  \ 
loud.  | 
C.  Let  me  see,  —  that  must  be  Ambition,  I  think.  He  is  very  < 
ligh  already,  but  he  wants  to  be  higher  still,  though  his  ladder  is  \ 
m\y  supported  by  a  cloud.  v 
P.  Very  right.  Here  is  a  walking-stick,  the  lower  part  of  ; 
which  is  set  in  the  water,  and  it  appears  crooked.  What  does  \ 
;hat  denote  ?  J 
C.  Is  the  stick  really  crooked  ?  * 
P.  No,  but  it  is  the  property  of  the  water  to  give  it  that  appear-  \ 

rnce.  \ 
C.  Then  it  must  signify  Deception.  < 
P.  It  is.    I  dare  say,  you  will  at  once  know  this  fellow,  who  | 
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J  .  ;  ;  ;  

s  is  running  as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him,  and  looking  back  at 
his  shadow. 

C.  He  must  be  Fear  or  Terror,  I  fancy. 

P.  Yes,  you  may  call  him  which  you  please.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  candle  held  before  a  mirror,  in  which  its  figure  is 
exactly  reflected  ? 

C.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

P.  It  represents  Truth.    The  object  is  a  luminous  one,  to 
show  the  clearness  and  brightness  of  truth.    You  see  here  a 
s  woman  disentangling  and  reeling  off  a  very  perplexed  skein  of 
$  thread. 

\      C.  She  must  have  a  great  deal  of  patience. 
}     P.  True,  she  is  Patience  herself.    What  do  you  think  of  this 
\  pleasing  female,  who  looks  with  such  kindness  upon  the  drooping 
plants  she  is  watering  ? 

C.  That  must  be  Charity,  I  believe. 

P.  Here  is  a  lady  sitting  demurely  with  one  finger  on  her  lip, 
while  she  holds  a  bridle  in  her  other  hand. 

C.  The  finger  on  her  lip,  I  suppose,  denotes  Silence.  The 
^  bridle  must  mean  confinement.  I  should  almost  fancy  her  to  be 
£  a  schoolmistress. 

|  P.  Ha !  ha  !  I  hope  indeed,  many  schoolmistresses  are  endued 
?  with  her  spirit,  for  she  is  Prudence  or  Discretion.  Well,  we  have 
i  now  got  to  the  end  of  our  pictures,  and,  upon  the  whole,  you  have 
>  interpreted  them  "very  well. 


*  Here  Exercise  No.  20,  p.  384. 


LESSON  LXIX. 

Left,  left  off,  ceased.  St/journ,  dwell  for  a  time. 

Aught,  anything.  Bitfter-ly,  severely. 

Clave,  clung  to  with  affection.  Af-fiidled,  distressed. 

Minded,  inclined.  Stead' fast-ly,  resolutely. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Con-tin'ood,  for  con-tin'ude ;  darter,  for  daugh'ter. 

NAOMI  AND  RUTH. 
Ruth,  Chap.  I. 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled, 
that  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.    And  a  certain  man  of 
Bethlehem-judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  of  Moab,  he,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 
\     2.  And  the  name  of  the  man  was  Elimelech,  and  the  name  of 
\  his  wife  Naomi,  and  the  name  of  his  two  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 
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Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem-judah.   And  they  came  into  the  country 
of  Moab,  and  continued  there. 

3.  And  Elimelech,  Naomi's  husband,  died ;  and  she  was  left, 
and  her  two  sons. 

4.  And  they  took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab ;  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Ruth ; 
and  they  dwelt  there  about  ten  years. 

5.  And  Mahlon  and  Chilion  died  also  both  of  them ;  and  the 
woman  was  left  of  her  two  sons  and  her  husband.  $ 

6.  Then  she  arose,  with  her  daughters-in-law,  that  she  might  " 
return  from  the  country  of  Moab ;  for  she  had  heard  in  the  coun- 
try of  Moab,  how  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  people,  in  giving 
them  bread. 

7.  Wherefore  she  went  forth  out  of  the  place  where  she  was, 
and  her  two  daughters-in-law  with  her ;  and  they  went  on  the 
way  to  return  unto  the  land  of  Judah. 

8.  And  Naomi  said  unto  her  two  daughters-in-law,  Go,  return 
each  to  her  mother's  house  ;  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye  $ 
have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me. 

9.  The  Lord  grant  you  that  ye  may  find  rest,  each  of  you  in 
the  house  of  her  husband.  Then  she  kissed  them ;  and  they 
lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept. 

10.  And  they  said  unto  her,  Surely  we  will  return  with  thee 
unto  thy  people. 

11.  And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again,  my  daughters,  why  will  ye 
go  with  me  ?  It  grieveth  me  much,  for  your  sakes,  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  against  me. 

12.  And  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept  again ;  and  Orpah 
kissed  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her. 

13.  And  she  said,  Behold,  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone  back  unto  ^ 
her  people,  and  unto  her  gods ;  return  thou  after  thy  sister-in-  > 
law.  5 

14.  And  Ruth  said,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God ; 

15.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried. 
The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me. 

16.  When  she  saw  that  she  was  steadfastly  minded  to  go  with 
her,  then  she  left  speaking  unto  her. 

17.  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Bethlehem.    And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  they  were  come  to  Bethlehem,  that  all  the  \ 
city  was  moved  about  them ;  and  they  said,  Is  this  Naomi  ? 

18.  And  she  said  unto  them,  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me 
Mara ;  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me. 

19.  I  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again 
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empty ;  why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  testi- 
fied against  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me  ? 

20.  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, with  her,  which  returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab ; 
and  they  came  to  Bethlehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest. 


LESSON  LXX. 

Broils,  disturbances.  Bur-lesque',  (bur-lesk',)  ludicrous  imitation. 

Crouch,  to  stoop  meanly.  Aph'o-rism,  maxim. 

Fag-end',  littlest,  lowest  part.  Tem'po-ra-ry,  lasting  for  a  time  only. 

Quails,  trembles.  Pros' e-cu-ted,  followed  out. 

Lim'it-ed,  within  denned  limits.  P re-em' i-nent-ly,  in  a  superior  degree. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Brile,  for  broil ;  ri-dik'lus,  fox  ri-dic'u-lous. 
WEALTH  AND  FASHION. 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  between  a  brother  and  a  sister,  both  unusu- 
ally endowed  with  talent.  Horace  had  just  received  his  license  as  attorney  at 
law  ;  Caroline  had  entered  her  eighteenth  year,  and  was  a  belle  in  her  own  circle. 

Caroline.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Horace,  that  we  are  born  under  a 
republican  government. 

Horace.  Upon  my  word,  that  is  a  patriotic  observation  for  an 
American. 

C.  0,  I  know  that  it  is  not  a  popular  one  ;  we  must  all  join  in 
the  cry  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  bless  our  stars  that  we  have 
neither  kings  nor  emperors  to  rule  over  us.  If  we  don't  join  in 
the  shout,  and  hang  our  hats  on  hickory  trees,  or  liberty  poles,  we 
are  considered  unnatural  monsters.  For  my  part,  I  am  tired  of 
it,  and  I  am  determined  to  say  what  I  think.  I  hate  republican- 
ism ;  I  hate  liberty  and  equality ;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  I  am  for  monarchy.  You  may  laugh,  but  I  would  say  it  at  $ 
the  stake.  \ 

H.  Bravo !  why  you  have  almost  run  yourself  out  of  breath,  \ 
Cara  ;  you  deserve  to  be  prime  minister  to  the  king.  \ 

C.  You  mistake  me,  Horace.  I  have  no  wish  to  mingle  in  Z 
political  broils,  not  even  if  I  could  be  as  renowned  as  Pitt  or  Fox  ;  > 
but  I  must  say,  I  think  our  equality  is  odious.  What  do  you  ^ 
think  ?  to-day  the  new  chambermaid  put  her  head  into  the  door,  > 
and  said,  "  Caroline,  your  marm  wants  you."  \ 

H.  {Clapping  his  hands.)  Excellent !  I  suppose  if  ours  were  \ 
a  monarchical  government,  she  would  have  bent  one  knee  to  the  \ 
ground,  and  saluted  your  little  foot,  before  she  spoke.  £ 

C.  No,  Horace,  you  know  there- are  no  such  forms  as  those,  \ 
except  in  the  papal  dominions.  I  believe  his  Holiness  the  Pope  > 
requires  such  a  ceremony.  I 
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if.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  a  Pope. 
C.  No ;  1  am  no  Roman  Catholic. 

if.  May  I  ask  your  Highness,  what  you  wquld  like  to  be  ? 
C.  (Glancing  at  the  glass.)    I  should  like  to  be  a  countess, 
if.  You  are  moderate  in  your  ambition.    A  countess,  now-a- 
jdays,  is  the  fag-end  of  nobility. 

C.  O  !  but  it  sounds  so  delightfully.  —  The  young  Countess 
Caroline ! 

if.  If  sound  is  all,  you  shall  have  that  pleasure ;  we  will  call 
you  the  young  Countess  Caroline  ! 

C.  That  would  be  mere  burlesque,  Horace,  and  would  make 
me  ridiculous. 

if.  True ;  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  for  us  to  aim 
at  titles. 

C.  For  us,  I  grant  you ;  but  if  they  were  hereditary,  if  we  had 
been  born  to  them,  if  they  came  to  us  through  belted  knights  and 
high-born  dames,  then  we  might  be  proud  to  wear  them.  I  never 
shall  cease  to  regret,  that  I  was  not  born  under  a  monarchy. 

if.  You  seem  to  forget  that  all  are  not  lords  and  ladies  in  the 
oyal  dominions.  Suppose  you  should  have  drawn  your  first 
breath  among  plebeians ;  suppose  it  should  have  been  your  lot  to 
crouch  and  bend,  or  be  trodden  under  foot  by  some  titled  person- 
age, whom  in  your  heart  you  despised  ;  what  then  ? 

C.  You  may  easily  suppose,  that  I  did  not  mean  to  take  those  $ 
chances.    No,  I  meant  to  be  born  among  the  higher  ranks.  \ 
if.  Your  own  reason  must  tell  you,  that  all  cannot  be  born  ^ 
among  the  higher  ranks,  for  then  the  lower  ones  would  be  want-  * 
ing,  which  constitute  the  comparison.    Now,  Caroline,  we  come  I 
to  the  very  point.    Is  it  not  better  to  be  born  under  a  government  > 
n  which  there  is  neither  extreme  of  high  or  low;  where  one  man  ? 
:annot  be  raised  preeminently  over  another ;  and  where  our  no-  \ 
Dility  consists  of  talent  and  virtue.  i 
C.  This  sounds  very  patriotic,  brother,  but  I  am  inclined  to  \ 
think  that  wealth  constitutes  our  nobility,  and  the  right  of  abusing  £ 
3ach  other  our  liberty.  $ 
if.  You  are  as  fond  of  aphorisms  as  ever  Lavater  was,  but  \ 
they  are  not  always  true.  \ 
C.  I  will  just  ask  you,  if  our  rich  men,  who  ride  in  their  own  \ 
carriages,  who  have  fine  houses,  and  who  count  by  millions,  are  > 
lot  our  great  men  ?  \ 
if.  They  have  all  the  greatness  money  can  buy ;  but  this  is  a  \ 
tary  limited  one.  * 
C.  In  my  opinion,  money  is  power.  * 
if.  You  mistake,  Caroline ;  money  may  buy  a  temporary  power,  > 
:p  j  3ut  talent  is  power  itself;  and,  when  united  to  virtue,  a  Godlike  I 
lope  Ijower,  one  before  which  the  mere  man  of  millions  quails.    No ;  \ 
give  me  talent,  health,  and  unwavering  principle,  and  I  will  not  i 
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ask  for  wealth,  but  I  will  carve  my  own  way ;  and,  depend  upon 
it,  wealth  will  be  honorably  mine. 

C.  Well,  Horace,  I  heartily  wish  you  the  possession  of  all  « 
together,  talent,  principle,  and  wealth.    Really,  without  flatter}',  ^ 
the  two  first  you  have ;  and  the  last,  according  to  your  own  idea,  >  I 
$  will  come  when  you  beckon  to  it.    Now  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  feel  \| 

<  as  determined  as  you  do,  to  "  carve  my  own  way."  I  see  you  J  | 
\  smile,  but  I  have  always  believed  we  could  accomplish  what  we 

>  steadily  will.    Depend  upon  it,  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  you 

<  shall  see  me  in  possession  of  all  the  rank  that  any  one  can  obtain 
v  in  our  plebeian  country. 

i     The  brother  and  sister  pursued  the  paths  they  had  severally 

>  marked  out;  the  former  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes, 
i  and  became  a  prosperous  man  ;  the  latter  prosecuted  her  schemes 
[  of  ambition,  but  they  only  resulted  in  disappointment  and  mortifi- 

>  cation. 
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Twit,  reproach,  mock.  Shroud,  winding-sheet. 

Woes,  misfortunes,  griefs.  Phjing,  employing  busily. 

A-loqf',  a  short  distance  off.  Gris'ly,  frightful. 

Flags,  fails,  loses  vigor.  Respite,  interval  of  rest.  > 

Chime,  bells  striking  the  hour.  Be-numbea",  made  torpid. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Prisoner,  for  pris'on-er ;  creftur,  for  crea'ture.  > 
SONG  OF  THE  SEMPSTRESS. 

1.  W ith  fingers  weary  and  worn,  with  eyelids  heavy  and  red,  $ 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags,  plying  her  needle  and  thread  —  i 
Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch  !  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch,  she  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  \ 
Shirt!"  \ 


I.  "Work!  woik!  work!  while  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 

And  work  —  work  —  work  —  till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It 's  oh  !  to  be  a  slave  along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save,  if  this  is  Christian  work. 

$  3.  "  Work  —  work  —  work !  till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

<         And  work  —  work  —  work  !  till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  ! 

i         Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  —  band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

>  Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep,  and  sew  them  on  in  my  dream ! 

\    4.  "Oh!  men  with  sisters  dear  !  oh  !  men  with  mothers  and  wives  ! 

>  It  is  not  linen  you  're  wearing  out,  but  human  creatures'  lives ! 
t         Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch!  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

X        Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread,  a  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 
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"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death,  that  phantom  of  grisly  bone !  y 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape,  it  seems  so  like  my  own —  \ 

It  seems  so  like  my  own,  because  of  the  fast  I  keep  :  \ 

Oh.  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear,  and  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap !  ^ 

' '  Work  —  work  —  work !    My  labor  never  flags ;  | 

And  what  are  its  wages?  a  bed  of  straw,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  rags  :  I 

A  shattered  roof —  and  this  naked  floor  —  a  table  —  a  broken  chair  —  \ 

A  wall  so  binnk  my  shadow  I  thank  for  sometimes  falling  there  !  | 

,  "  Work —  .vork —  work  !  from  weary  chime  to  chime  ;  £ 

Work  —  work  —  work !  as  prisoners  work  for  crime !  | 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam,  —  seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  | 

Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed,  as  well  as  the  weary  I 

hand !  I 

% 

,  "Work  —  work  —  work,  in  the  dull  December  light ;  | 

And  work  —  work  —  work !  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright ;  \ 

While  underneath  the  eaves,  the  brooding  swallows  cling,  £ 

As  if  t©  show  their  sunny  backs,  and  twit  me  with  the  Spring.  I 

"  Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath  of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet ;  £ 

With  the  sky  above  my  head,  and  the  grass  beneath  my  feet :  | 

For  only  -one  short  hour  to  feel  as  I  used  to  feel,  \ 

Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want,  and  the  work  that  costs  a  meal !  > 

10.  "Oh!  but  for  one  short  hour  !  a  respite,  however  brief !  % 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope,  but  only  time  for  grief!  \ 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  head  —  but  in  their  briny  bed  | 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop  hinders  needle  and  thread!  "  | 

11.  With  fingers  weary  and  worn,  with  eyelids  heavy  and  red,  | 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags,  plying  her  needle  and  thread  ;  \ 
In  poverty,  huRger,  and  dirt ;  and  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch  —  > 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reaeh  the  rich !  she  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  > 

Shirt!"  I 
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Pan'lc,  sudden  fright.  De-cHswe,  final,  conclusive.  * 

Time'bj,  seasonable.  Un-daunPed,  intrepid.  * 

Roui'ed,  put  to  flight.  Cre-du'li-ty,  weak,  unreasonable  belief.  \ 

In-vohea^  comprised.  tSu-per-annu-a-ted,  overcome  by  old  age.  | 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Arichent,  for  airfcieni-;  PhiPup,  for  PM'ip.  | 
GOFFE,  THE  REGICIDE.  > 

_  harles  I.  of  Enzlar 
the 

i6€6,    _   

cides,  fled  the  country.  Vv"illiam  GoSFe,  noticed  in  the  following  sketch,  was  one  | 
of  these,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  June,  ^•66Q.  ^ 

1.  In  the  course  of  Philip's  war,  of  1675,  which  involved  almost  \ 
all  the  Indian  tribes  in  New  England,  and  among  others  those  in  \ 
the  neighborhood  of  Hadley,  the  inhabitants  thought  it  proper  to  $ 
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i  observe  the  first  of  September,  1675,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
I  prayer.  While  they  were  in  the  church,  and  employed  in  their 
I  worship,  they  were  surprised  by  a  band  of  savages. 
\  2.  The  people  instantly  betook  themselves  to  their  arms,  which, 
\  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  they  had  carried  with  them 
s  to  the  church  ;  and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  attacked  their  inva- 
i  ders.  'The  panic  under  which  they  began  the  conflict,  was,how- 
\  ever,  so  great,  and  their  number  was  so  disproportioned  to  that  of 
%  their  enemies,  that  they  fought  doubtfully  at  first,  and  in  a  short 
$  time  began  evidently  to  give  way.  At  this  moment  an  ancient 
^  man,  with  hoary  loeks,  of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified  aspect, 
^  and  in  a  dress  widely  differing  from  that  of  the  inhabitants, 
^  appeared  suddenly  at  their  head,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  and  an 
s  example  of  undaunted  resolution,  reanimated  their  spirits,  led 
I  them  again  to  the  conflict,  and  totally  routed  the  savages. 
\  3.  When  the  battle  was  ended,  the  stranger  disappeared ;  and 
\  no  person  knew  whence  he  had  come,  or  whither  he  had  gone, 
s  The  relief  was  so  timely,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  so  provi- 
^  dential;  the  appearance  and  the  retreat  of  him  who  furnished  it 
$  were  so  unaccountable ;  his  person  was  so  dignified  and  eom- 
^  manding,  his  resolution  so  superior,  and  his  interference  so  deci- 
£  sive,  that  the  inhabitants,  without  any  uncommon  exercise  of 
|  credulity,  readny  Delieved  him  to  be  an  angel,,  sent  by  Heaven  for 
£  their  preservation. 

\  4.  Nor  was  this  opinion  seriously  controverted,  until  it  was 
\  discovered,  several  years  afterwards,  that  Goffe  and  Whalley  had 
X  been  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell.  Then  it  was  known, 
|  that  their  deliverer  was  Goffe,  —  Whalley  having  become  super- 
i  annuated  some  time  before  the  event  took  place, 
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|        Eb'on,  ebony.  Flout,  insult.  $ 

|        Hoot,  to  cry'dolefully.  Sooth'hj,  truly.  * 

|        Pile,  edifice.  Glim'mers,  gives  a  faint  light.  * 

X        Rave,  roar.  Un-cer'tain,  dim.  \ 

<         Ori-el,  recess  in  a  building.  Lighl'some,  luminous.  £ 

\      Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Re-turJnin,ior  re-turn' ing ;  iciie,  for  white.  ^ 

I  MELROSE  ABBEY.  $ 

\  This  is  a  fine  old  ruin  of  an  ancient  Abbey  in  Scotland.  \ 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright,  ^ 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ;  S 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day  * 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray,  5 
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When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go, — but  go  alone  the  while, — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 
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Dis-or'ders,  diseases.  Ecfui-pagc,  vehicle. 

Prey,  victim.  Trans-port 'ed,  much  excited. 
De-men-ta'tion,  madness.  Ac-com'pli-ces,  associates. 

Lackfeys,  footmen.  Me-moirs,  (mem-wors',)  journals,  registers. 

Ret'i-cule,  purse.  E-vin'ces,  manifests. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Di'mond,  for  di'a-mond;  in-ter-duced',  for  in- 
tro-duced'. 

THE  SET  OF  DIAMONDS. 

1.  Mr.  E  ,  a  physician  of  Paris,  well  known  for  his  skill 

in  curing  mental  disorders,  saw  arrive  at  his  gate,  one  morning, 
a  lady  who  seemed  forty  years  old,  although  still  young  and 
fresh.  She  was  admitted  within  the  gate  of  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian, and  introduced  herself  as  the  Countess  M  .    She  then 

spoke  as  a  mother  in  desolation  and  despair,  in  the  following  terms  : 

2.  "  Sir,  you  see  a  woman  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  chagrin. 
I  have  a  son ;  he  is  very  dear  to  me  as  well  as  to  my  husband  ; 
he  is  our  only  son."  Tears  here  like  rain  fell,  such  as  Artemisia 
shed  over  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.  1 

3.  "  Ah,  yes !  —  Y — es,  Sir!"  said  she,  "and  for  some  time  ^ 
we  have  suffered  the  most  horrible  fears.  He  is  now  at  the  age  > 
when  the  passions  develope  themselves.  Although  we  gratify  all  \ 
his  wishes,  money,  liberty,  &c,  he  evinces  many  signs  of  demen-  \ 
tation.  The  most  remarkable  is,  that  he  is  always  talking  about  \ 
jewelry,  or  of  diamonds  which  he  has  sold  or  given  to  some  \ 
women,  all  unintelligible.  His  father  and  I  are  lost  in  sounding  s 
the  cause  of  this  folly."  \ 

4.  "  Well,  Madame,  bring  your  son  here."  v 
"  Ah,  to-morrow,  Sir, — by  all  means,  at  noon?"  \ 
"  That  will  do."  \ 
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The  doctor  respectfully  conducted  the  lady  to  her  carriage,  not 
forgetting  to  scan  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  lackeys. 

5.  The  next  morning  the  Countess  drove  to  a  famous  jeweller, 
and  after  having  a  long  time  cheapened  a  set  worth  thirty  thou- 
sand crowns,  she  finally  purchased  it.  She  negligently  drew  a 
purse  from  her  reticule,  found  there  ten  thousand  francs  in  bank 
notes,  and  spread  them  out ;  but  immediately  gathering  them  up, 
she  said  to  the  jeweller,  "  You  had  better  send  a  person  with  me. 
My  husband  will  pay  him.    I  find  I  have  not  the  entire  sum." 

6.  The  jeweller  made  a  sign  to  a  young  man,  who  proudly  \ 
delighted  to  go  in  such  an  equipage,  started  off  with  the  Countess.  \ 
She  drove  to  the  doctor's  door.  She  whispered  to  the  doctor,  \ 
"  This  is  my  son,  I  leave  him  with  you."  To  the  young  man  \ 
she  said,  "  My  husband  is  in  the  study, — walk  in;  he  will  pay  I 
you."  > 

The  young  man  went  in.  The  Countess  and  the  carriage  went  i 
off  at  first  slow,  and  noiseless ;  soon  after  the  horses  galloped.  £ 

7.  "  Ah,  well,  young  man,"  said  the  physician,  "  you  under-  i 
stand  the  business,  I  suppose.  —  Let  us  see;  how  do  you  feel?  \ 
what  is  going  on  in  this  young  head  ? "  \ 

"  What  passes  in  my  head,  Sir  ?  Nothing,  except  settling  for  \ 
the  set  of  diamonds."  \ 

8.  "  We  understand  all  that,"  said  the  doctor,  gently  pushing  \ 
aside  the  bill.    "  I  know,  I  know."  \ 

"  If  the  gentleman  knows  the  amount,  no  more  remains  but  to  \ 
pay  the  cash." 

"  Indeed !  indeed  !  Be  calm,  where  did  you  get  your  dia- 
monds ?  what  has  become  of  them  ? —  Say  as  much  as  you  will ; 
I  will  listen  patiently." 

9.  "  The  business  is,  to  pay  me,  Sir,  thirty  thousand  crowns." 
"Wherefore?" 

"  How,  wherefore  ? "  said  the  young  man,  whose  eyes  began  to  \ 
glisten.  | 
"  Yes,  why  should  I  pay  you  ?"  \ 
"  Because,  Madame,  the  Countess,  has  just  purchased  the  dia-  > 
monds  at  our  house."  £ 

10.  "  Good !  here  we  have  you.  Who  is  the  Countess  ?  "  > 
"  Your  wife  ;"  and  he  presented  a  bill.  \ 
"  But  do  you  know,  young  man,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  \ 

physician,  and  a  widower  ? "  ^ 

11.  Here  the  young  man  became  transported,  and  the  doctor  \ 
called  his  domestics,  and  bade  them  seize  him  by  the  hands  and  \ 
feet,  which  raised  his  transport  to  fury.  He  cried  "  Thief!  mur-  > 
der!"  but  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  calmed  down,  % 
explained  everything  soberly,  and  a  terrible  light  began  to  dawn  \ 
upon  the  doctor.    He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  Coun-  j 
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tess  was  a  cheat,  and  had  devised  the  whole  scheme  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  jewels. 

12.  Notwithstanding  all  the  search  that  could  be  made,  this 
singular  theft,  so  ingenious,  so  original,  from  the  scene  which 
took  place  between  the  physician  and  the  young  man,  was  never 
discovered.  The  pretended  Countess  had  taken  care  to  conceal 
every  trace  of  herself.  The  drivers  and  lackeys  were  her  accom- 
plices ;  the  carriage  was  hired ;  and  this  history  remains  a  monu- 
ment in  the  memoirs  of  jewellers. 


Here  Exercise  No,  6,  p.  380. 


LESSON  LXXV.  j 

Hush,  silence.  Change'ful,  full  of  change.  > 

Mas'sive,  bulky  and  heavy.  Afflu-ence,  wealth.  > 

Somefwftat,  a  little.  In-ces'sant-ly,  continually.  S 

Horo-loge,  a  time-piece.  Vi-cis'si-tude,  change.  \ 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sum'mut,  for  somefwhat.  > 

THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS.  I 

1.  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street  I 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat,  \ 
Across  its  antique  portico  \ 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw ;  J 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall  i 
An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, —  \ 

"  For  ever —  never !  \ 

Never — forever!"  I 

2.  Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands,  > 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands,.  \ 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak,  \ 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak,  > 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  !  I 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,  —  > 

"  Forever — never !  % 
Never — forever ! " 

3.  By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor,  \ 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door —  | 

"Forever — never!  \ 

Never  —  S  ire  ver ! "  i 

i 
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4.  Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 

Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  calmly  repeats  these  words  of  awe, — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never  —  forever  !  " 

5.  In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  hospitality ; 

His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
The  warning  time-piece  never  ceased, — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever  ! " 

6.  There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed ; 
O  precious  hours  !  O  golden  prime, 

And  affluence  of  love  and  time  ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told, — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever '" 

7.  From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 
"  Forever  —  never ! 
Never — forever  !  " 

8.  All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 

"  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again, 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by  ?  " 
The  ancient  time-piece  makes  reply, — 
"  Forever  —  never  ! 
Never  —  forever  ! " 

9.  Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 

'  And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear, — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here  ! 
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The  horologe  of  eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! " 


LESSON  LXXVI. 


Credence,  belief,  confidence.  In-trep'id,  daring. 

Skep'ti-cal,  in  a  state  of  doubt.  Fear'less-ly,  boldly. 
As-sail'ant,  one  who  attacks. 


Grap'pling,  struggling. 
A-chieved',  performed.  Si-mul-iafne-ou$-ly,  at  the  same  time. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — Sin/t/in,  for  sinking;  coil'in,  for  coil'ing. 

FIGHT  WITH  A  SHARK. 

1.  The  following  curious  description  of  a  conflict  with  a  shark 
in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  in  India,  is  related  by  an  eye-witness, 
and  is  entitled  to  perfect  credence. 

2.  "  I  chanced  to  be  on  the  spot  when  this  display  of  coolness 
and  courage  took  place ;  and,  had  I  not  witnessed  it,  I  confess  I 
should  have  been  skeptical  in  believing  what,  nevertheless,  is 
plain  matter  of  fact.  I  was  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at 
the  time  when  some  up-country  boats  were  delivering  their  cargoes. 

3.  "  A  considerable  number  of  Coolies  were  employed  on  shore 
in  the  work,  all  of  whom  I  observed  running  away  in  apparent 
trepidation  from  the  edge  of  the  water, — returning  again,  as  if 
eager  yet  afraid,  to  approach  some  object,  and  again  retreating  as 
before.    I  hastened  to  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  matter,  when  I  \ 
perceived  a  huge  monster  of  a  shark  sailing  along,  now  near  the  > 
surface  of  the  water,  and  now  sinking  down,  apparently  in  pur-  i 
suit  of  his  prey.  \ 

4.  "  At  this  moment,  a  native,  on  the  Choppah  roof  of  one  of  ^ 
the  boats,  with  a  rope  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  slowly  coiling  \ 
up,  surveyed  the  shark's  motions  with  a  look  that  evidently  indi-  > 
cated  that  he  had  a  serious  intention  of  encountering  him  in  his  I 
own  element.  Holding  the  rope,  on  which  he  made  a  sort  of  > 
running  knot,  in  one  hand,  and  stretching  out  the  other  arm,  as  I 
if  already  in  the  act  of  swimming,  he  stood  in  an  attitude  truly  > 
picturesque,  waiting  the  reappearance  of  the  shark.  At  about  I 
six  or  eight  yards  from  the  boat,  the  animal  rose  near  the  surface,  $ 
when  the  native  instantly  plunged  in  the  water,  a  short  distance  * 
from  the  very  jaws  of  the  monster.  i 

5.  "  The  shark  immediately  turned  round  and  swam  slowly  v 
towards  the  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  nothing  daunted,  struck  out  i 
the  arm  that  was  at  liberty,  and  approached  his  foe.  When  > 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  shark,  the  native  dived  beneath  him,  I 
the  animal  going  down  almost  at  the  same  instant.    The  bold  \ 
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assailant  in  this  most  frightful  contest  soon  reappeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  shark,  swimming  fearlessly  with  the  hand  he 
had  at  liberty,  and  holding  the  rope  behind  his  back  with  the  other. 

6.  "  The  shark,  which  had  also  by  this  time  made  his  appear- 
ance, again  immediately  swam  towards  him ;  and  while  the  ani- 
mal was  apparently  in  the  act  of  lifting  himself  over  the  lower 
|  part  of  the  native's  body,  that  he  might  seize  upon  his  prey,  the 

>  man,  making  a  strong  effort,  threw  himself  up  perpendicularly, 
\  and  went  down  with  his  feet  foremost,  the  shark  following  him 

>  so  simultaneously,  that  I  was  fully  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
|  they  had  gone  down  grappling  together. 

\  7.  "  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  remained  nearly  twenty 
$  seconds  out.  of  sight,  while  I  stood  in  breathless  anxiety,  and,  I 
may  add,  horror,  waiting  the  result  of  this  fearful  encounter. 
Suddenly  the  native  made  his  appearance,  holding  up  both  hands 
over  his  head,  and  calling  out,  with  a  voice  that  proclaimed  the 
victory  he  had  won  while  underneath  the  wave,  'Tan, — tan!' 
The  people  in  the  boat  were  all  prepared ;  the  rope  was  instantly 
drawn  tight,  and  the  struggling  -victim,  lashing  the  water  in  his 
wrath,  was  dragged  to  the  shore,  and  despatched. 

8.  "  When  measured,  his  length  was  found  to  be  six  feet  nine 
i  inches ;  his  girth,  at  the  greatest,  three  feet  seven  inches.  The 
\  native  who  achieved  this  intrepid  and  dexterous  exploit,  bore  no 
^  other  marks  of  his  finny  enemy  than  a  cut  on  the  left  arm,  evi- 

>  dently  received  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  tail,  or  some  one 
\  of  the  fins,  of  the  animal.    It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  if  this 

>  was  the  first  shark  fight  in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  but, 
s  from  the  preparations  and  ready  assistance  he  received  from  his 
|  companions  in  the  boats,  I  should  suppose  that  he  has  more  than 
\  once  displayed  the  same  courage  and  dexterity  which  so  much 

^  astonished  me.  The  scene  was  altogether  one  I  shall  never  \ 
*  forget." 


Here  Exercise  No.  5,  p.  379. 


LESSON    LXXVII.  | 

Art'Iess,  without  art,  unaffected.     De-signed,  planned,  sketched.  $ 

Con-demn',  disapprove.  Con-trived ,  managed.  £ 

Re-quitef,  recompense.  Come'li-ness,  beauty. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — Bor'rer,  for  borrow;  coFor-in,  for  color-ing.  X 

VIRGINIUS  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER  VIRGINIA  \ 


This  is  taken  from  a  tragedy,  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  in  ancient  Rome.    Vir-  \ 
inius  is  a  Roman  patriot,  and  has  become  offended  with  Icilius,  for  participating  \ 
in  a  public  act,  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.    At  the  same  time  he  > 
suspects  that  his  daughter  loves  Icilius.   His  design  is,  to  learn  the  truth  ;  which  \ 
is  unwittingly  betrayed  by  Virginia  to  her  father. 


Virginia.  Well,  father,  what 's  your  will  ? 
j    Virginius.  I  wished  to  see  you, 
To  ask  you  of  your  tasks, — how  go  they  on, — 
^Ynd  what  your  masters  say  of  you,  —  what  last 
You  did.    I  hope  you  never  play 
The  truant  ? 

Virg.  The  truant !    No,  indeed,  Virginius. 
V.  I  am  sure  you  do  not, — kiss  me  ! 
Virg.  O  !  my  father, 
I  am  so  happy,  when  you  're  kind  to  me  ! 

V.  You  are  so  happy  when  I 'm  kind  to  you  ! 
Am  I  not  always  kind  ?    I  never  spoke 


Virginia  !    You  are  happy  when  I 'm  kind  ! 
That 's  strange ;  and  makes  me  think  you  have  some  reason 
To  fear  I  may  be  otherwise  than  kind. 
Is 't  so,  my  girl  ? 

j    Virg.  Indeed  !  1  did  not  know 
What  I  was  saying  to  you  ! 

V.  Why  !  that 's  worse 
And  worse  !    What !  when  you  said  your  father's  kindness 
Made  you  so  happy,  am  I  to  believe 
You  were  not  thinking  of  him  ? 

Virg.  I  

V.  Go  fetch  me 
The  latest  task  you  did.    ( She  goes.) 
It  is  enough. 

IHer  artless  speech,  like  crystal,  shows  the  thing 
'T  would  hide,  but  only  covers.  'T  is  enough  ! 
She  loves,  and  fears  her  father  may  condemn. 

Virg.  (Reentering  with  a  painting.) 
Here,  sir ! 

V.  What 's  this  ? 

Virg.  'T  is  Homer's  history 
Of  great  Achilles,  parting  from  Briseis. 

V.  You  have  done  it  well.    The  coloring  is  good. 
The  figure 's  well  designed.    'T  is  very  well !  — 
Whose  face  is  this  you  've  given  to  Achilles  ? 

Virg.  Whose  face  ? 

V.  I 've  seen  this  face  !    Tut !    Tut !    I  know  it 
As  well  as  I  do  my  own ;  yet,  can't  bethink  me 
Whose  face  it  is  ! 

Virg.  You  mean  Achilles'  face  ! 

V.  Did  I  not  say  so  ?    'T  is  the  very  face 

Of   No  !    No !    Not  of  him.    There 's  too  much  y 

And  comeliness ;  and  too  much  fire,  to  suit 
The  face  of  Lucius  Dentatus. 
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Virg.  O! 
You  surely  never  took  it  for  his  face  ! 

V.  Why,  no  ;  for  now  I  look  again,  I 'd  swear 
You  lost  the  copy,  ere  you  drew  the  head ; 
And,  to  requite  Achilles  for  the  want 
Of  his  own  face,  contrived  to  borrow  one 
From  Lucius  Icilius. 

{Here  Dentatus  enters,  and  after  some  conversation,  he  and  Vir- 
ginius  retire.) 
Virg.  How  is  it  with  my  heart  ?    I  feel  as  one 
That  has  lost  everything,  and  just  before 
Had  nothing  left  to  wish  for  !    He  will  cast 
Icilius  off!    I  never  told  it  yet ; 
But  take  from  me,  thou  gentle  air,  the  secret, — 
And  ever  after  breathe  more  balmy  sweet, — 
I  love  Icilius  ! 


HOPE  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

Note. — The  phoenix  was  an  Egyptian  bird,  which  was  fabled  to  exist  for  500 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  this  period,  it  prepares  its  own  funeral  pile,  on  which  it  burns 
itself;  but  from  its  ashes,  it  rises  again  in  the  freshness  of  youth.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  lesson  as  an  adjective,  implying  that  the  spirit  is  destined  to  live  again. 

1.  Unfading  hope  !  when  life's  last  embers  burn 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return  ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour  ! 
Oh  !  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  !  Immortal  power  ! 
WThat  though  each  spark  of  earthborn  rapture  fly  ! 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 

The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 

2.  Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin  ! 
And  all  the  phosnix-spirit  burns  within  ! 

Oh  !  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  ! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread — an  awful  thing  to  die  ! 

3.  Mysterious  worlds  !  untravelled  by  the  sun, 
Where  time's  far-wandering  tide  has  never  run, 


LESSON 


LXX  VIII. 


Hail,  welcome. 
Waft,  convey  through  the  air. 
Dread,  terrible. 
An'them,  a  sacred  air  or  hymn. 
Fab'ric,  structure. 


ll-lume',  make  light. 
Pre'lude,  introduction. 
Vicw'less,  invisible. 
Eartli'born,  born  of  earth. 
Un-fath'omed,  not  sounded. 
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From  your  unfathomed  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes  unheard  by  other  ears  — 
'T  is  heaven's  commanding  trumpet  long  and  loud, 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  ! 
"While  nature  hears  with  terror-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  called  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss, 
And  shrieks  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss  ! 

4.  Daughter  of  faith,  awake  !  arise  !  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ! 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day  ! 
The  strife  is  o'er  !  —  the  pangs  of  nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 

5.  Hark  !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
The  noon  of  heaven  undazzled  by  the  blaze, 
On  heavenly  wings  that  waft  her  to  the  sky 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  starborn  melody  : 
Wild  as  the  hallowed  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 

When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hill. 


LESSON  LXXIX. 

Shifts,  changes,  transfers.  Santfti-ty,  holiness,  purity. 

Sec'la-ry,  dissenter.                          Ig'no-min-y,  disgrace.  J 

Re-viled',  taunted.                           Li-cen'tious,  loose,  unrestrained.  v 

De-fined,  explained.                        Fa-nat'i-cism,  extravagance  in  religion.  % 

At-tcst'ed,  proved,  supported.              Ex-cru'ci-a-ting,  distressing.  X 

'aults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ka-rak'ter,  for  chmJac-ter ;  strik'in,  for  striding.  \ 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST.  | 

1.  The  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  astonishment,  ^ 
nd  the  sanctity  of  the  gospel  addresses  itself  to  my  heart.  Look  > 
t  the  volumes  of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp  :  how  con-  < 
emptible  do  they  appear  in  comparison  to  this  !  Is  it  possible,  > 
hat  a  book  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  can  be  the  work  of  \ 
nan?  * 

2.  Can  he  who  is  the  subject  of  its  history,  be  himself  a  mere  v 
nan  ?   Was  his  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast,  or  of  an  ambitious  sec-  \ 
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\  tary  ?    What  sweetness  !    What  purity  in  his  manners  !  What 

>  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  instructions  !    What  sublimity  in 

>  his  maxims  !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  !  What 
\  presence  of  mind,  what  sagacity  and  propriety  in  his  answers  \ 
\  How  great  the  command  over  his  passions  !  Where  is  the  man, 
|  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live,  suffer,  and  die,  without 
$  weakness  and  without  ostentation  ! 

s  3.  When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man,  covered 
?  with  all  the  disgrace  of  crime,  yet  worthy  of  all  the  rewards  of 

>  virtue,  he  described  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
s  resemblance  was  so  striking,  it  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  all  the 

fathers  of  the  church  perceived  it.    What  prepossession,  what 
blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  to  the  son 
of  Mary  !   What  an  immeasurable  distance  between  them  !  Soc- 
rates, dying  without  pain,  and  without  ignominy,  easily  supported 
his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not 
I  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  Socrates, 
\  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  anything  more  than  a  mere  sophist.  51 
\     4.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  moral  science.    Others,  <] 
s  however,  had,  before  him,  put  it  in  practice ;  and  he  had  nothing  >j 
\  to  do  but  to  tell  what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  tj 
|  to  precept.    Aristides  had  been  just,  before  Socrates  defined  what  n 

<  justice  was ;  Leonid  as  had  died  for  his  country,  before  Socrates  \ 

>  made  it  a  duty  to  love  one's  country.  Sparta  had  been  temperate  q 
i  before  Socrates  eulogized  sobriety :  and  before  he  celebrated  the  >] 
\  praises  of  virtue,  Greece  had  abounded  in  virtuous  men. 

I     5.  But  from  whom  of  all  his  countrymen,  could  Jesus  have  n 
|  derived  that  sublime  and  pure  morality,  of  which  he  only  has  ' 
£  given  us  both  the  precepts  and  example  ?    In  the  midst  of  the 

<  most  licentious  fanaticism,  the  voice  of  the  sublimest  wisdom  was 
\  heard ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtue  crowned  one 
|  of  the  humblest  of  all  the  multitude. 

\     6.  The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophizing  with  his 
\  friends,  is  the  most  pleasant  that  could  be  desired  !    That  of  Jesus. 
i  expiring  in  torments,  outraged,  reviled,  and  execrated  by  a  whole  \ 
\  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.    Socrates,  in  I 
^  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  | 

>  presented  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating  torture,  prayed  | 

>  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Soc-  | 
^  rates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  jj 
^  of  a  God. 

^     7.  Shall  we  say  that  the  evangelical  history  is  a  mere  fiction, 

>  — it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  fiction,  but  the  contrary.  The 

<  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  doubts,  is  not  as  well  attested 
J  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  an  assertion  in  fact  only  shifts  the 
s  difficulty,  without  removing  it.    It  is  more  inconceivable  that  a 

<  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed  to  fabricate  this  book,  than 

\  that  one  only  should  have  furnished  the  subject  of  it.  \ 
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&  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  stran-  \ 
rets  to  the  morality,  contained  in  the  gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  jt 
(ruth  are  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  < 
vould  be  a  more  astonishing  man  than  the  hero.  $ 

Note. — This  eloquent  passage  is  by  Rousseau,  a  noted  skeptic:  how  strange  ^ 
hat  a  man,  with  these  views,  should  yet  deny  the  divinity  of  the  gospel.  > 


LESSON  LXXX.  | 

Poised,  balanced.                          Cock'swain,  boat's  officer.  * 

Ter-rif'ic,  causing  terror.  Obstruct 'ed,  hindered,  interrupted.  % 

A-chieved',  accomplished,  won.        Slug'gish-ly,  lazily.  \ 

Sub-sid'ed,  abated.                        Pas'sive-hj,  without  opposition.  i 

Trem'u-lous,  quivering.                  An-tag'o-nist,  adversary.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Wee'pon,  for  wep'pon ;  reg'lar,  for  reg'u-lar.  X 

CAPTURE  OF  A  WHALE.  I 

1.  A  few  long  and  vigorous  strokes  run  the  boat  of  the  whale-  \ 
nen  directly  up  to  the  broadside  of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  \ 
pointing  towards  one  of  the  fins,  which  was  at  times,  as  the  animal  i 

ielded  sluggishly  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  exposed  to  view.  \ 
The  cockswain  poised  his  harpoon  with  much  precision,  and  then  ]t 
jlarted  it  from  him  with  a  violence  that  buried  the  iron  in  the  body  £ 
)f  their  foe.  The  instant  the  blow  was  made,  Long  Tom  shouted  £ 
with,  singular  earnestness,  "  Starn  all ! "  \ 

2.  "  Stern  all ! "  echoed  Barnstable  ;  when  the  obedient  sea-  \ 
nen,  by  united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  in  a  backward  direction,  X 
Deyond  the  reach  of  any  blow  from  their  formidable  antagonist.  > 
The  alarmed  animal,  however,  meditated  no  such  resistance ;  t 
ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  his  ene-  \ 
nies,  he  sought  refuge  in  flight.  One  moment  of  stupid  surprise  | 
ucceeded  the  entrance  of  the  iron,  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail 
nto  the  air  with  a  violence  that  threw  the  sea  around  him  into 
ncreased  commotion,  and  then  disappeared  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  amid  a  cloud  of  foam. 

3.  "  Snub  him  ! "  shouted  Barnstable  ;  "  hold  on,  Tom ;  he 
rises  already."  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain,  \ 
eizing  the  line  which  was  running  out  of  the  boat  with  a  velocity  * 
hat  rendered  such  a  manoeuvre  rather  hazardous,  and  causing  it  \ 
o  yield  more  gradually  round  the  loggerhead,  that  was  placed  in  | 
he  bows  of  the  boat  for  that  purpose.  Presently  the  line  stretched  I 
ibrward,  and,  rising  to  the  surface  with  tremulous  vibrations,  it  i 
ndicated  the  direction  in  which  the  animal  might  be  expected  to  > 
reappear.  I 

4.  Barnstable  had  cast  the  bows  of  the  boat  towards  that  point,  ^ 
before  the  terrified  and  wounded  victim  rose  once  more  to  the  > 
surface,  whose  time  was,  however,  no  longer  wasted  in  his  sports,  > 
but  who  cast  the  waters  aside  as  he  forced  his  way,  with  prodi-  i 
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*  gious  velocity,  along  their  surface 

\  lently  in  his  wake,  and  cut  through  the  billows  with  a  terrific 
\  rapidity,  that  at  moments  seemed  to  bury  the  slight  fabric  in  the 
\  ocean.  When  Long  Tom  beheld  his  victim  throwing  his  spouts 
I  on  high  again,  he  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  jetting  fluid, 
%  which  was  streaked  with  the  deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried  : 
\  5.  "  Ay,  I 've  touched  the  fellow's  life  !  It  must  be  more  than 
|  two  foot  of  blubber  that  stops  my  iron  from  reaching  the  life  of 

<  any  whale  that  ever  sculled  the  ocean  ! " 

\     "I  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  using  the 
i  bayonet  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance,"  said  his  commander,  who 
\  entered  into  the  sport  with  all  the  ardor  of  one,  whose  youth  had 
\  been  chiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits;  "feel  your  line,  Master 
I  Coffin,  can  we  haul  alongside  of  our  enemy  ?  I  like  not  the  course 
\  he  is  steering,  as  he  tows  us  from  the  schooner." 
^     6.  "  'T  is  the  creature's  way,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain  ;  "  you 
\  know  they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run,  the  same 
|  as  a  man ;  but  lay  hold,  boys,  and  let  us  haul  up  to  him." 
|     7.  The  seamen  now  seized  their  whale  line,  and  slowly  drew 
their  boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whose  pro- 
gress became  sensibly  less  rapid,  as  he  grew  weak  with  the  loss 
of  blood.    In  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running,  and  appeared  to 
roll  uneasily  on  the  water,  as  if  suffering  the  agony  of  death. 
"  Shall  we  pull  in  and  finish  him,  Tom?"  cried  Barnstable; 
$  "  a  few  sets  from  your  bayonet  would  do  it." 
i     The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game  with  cool  discretion, 

>  and  replied,  "  There 's  no  occasion  for  disgracing  ourselves  by 
|  using  a  soldier's  weapon  in  taking  a  whale.  Starn  off,  sir,  starn 
i  off!  the  creature 's  in  his  flurry." 

\  8.  The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was  promptly  obeyed, 
I  and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  a  distance,  leaving  to  the  ani- 

*  mal  a  clear  space  while  under  its  dying  agonies. 

|     9.  From  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  the  terrible  monster  threw  its 

>  tail  on  high  as  when  in  sport,  but  its  blows  were  trebled  in  rapid- 
-  ity  and  violence,  till  all  was  hid  from  view  by  a  pyramid  of  foam, 

that  was  deeply  dyed  with  blood.  The  roarings  of  the  fish  were 
like  the  bellowings  of  a  herd  of  bulls,  and,  to  one  who  was  igno-  I 
rant  of  the  fact,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  monsters  i 
were  engaged  in  deadly  combat  behind  the  bloody  mist  that  ^ 
obstructed  the  view.  Gradually  these  effects  subsided,  and,  when  < 
the  discolored  water  again  settled  down  to  the  long  and  regular  ? 
\  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was  seen  exhausted  and  yielding  pas-  < 
I  sively  to  its  fate.    As  life  departed,  the  enormous  black  mass  i 

>  rolled  to  one  side,  and  when  the  white  and  glistening  skin  of  the  s 

<  belly  became  apparent,  the  seamen  well  knew  that  their  victory  > 
|  was  achieved.    | 

\  Here  Exercise  No.  20,  p.  384.  1 
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Strew,  scatter.  La-mcnt'ed ',  mourned  for. 

As-pire',  desire  eagerly.  Jn-ter-wove',  united  closely. 

Pin'ions,  wings.  Squan'dered,  wasted. 

Best/less,  uneasy.  Ob-struc'tlons,  impediments. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sor'rer,  for  sor'row. 

LIFE. 

1.  We  toil  for  renown,  yet  we  sigh  for  repose  ; 

We  are  happy  in  prospect,  yet  restless  to-day ; 
And  we  look  back  on  life,  from  its  dawn  to  its  close, 
To  feel  that  we 've  squandered  its  treasures  away. 

2.  Though  bound  by  obstructions  of  clay  to  our  sphere, 

Our  hearts  may  aspire  to  a  better  to  rise ; 
But  evil  the  weight  is  that  fixes  them  here, 
For  frail  are  our  pinions,  and  far  are  the  skies. 

3.  We  love, — but  the  object  has  withered  and  died, 

We  are  left  as  a  wreck  on  a  desolate  shore, 
To  remember  with  grief  as  we  gaze  on  the  tide, 

That  the  cherished,  the  lost,  and  beloved,  are  no  more. 

4.  The  lost, — the  lamented!    Ye  cannot  return, 

To  learn  how  our  souls  were  with  yours  interwove ; 
To  see  the  vain  flowers  that  we  strew  on  the  urn, 
Or  behold  from  our  sorrow  how  deep  was  our  love. 
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Af-fedsf,  desires,  aspires  to.         En-dow'ments,  faculties,  talents.  \ 

Dis-creetf,  proper,  judicious.         Em-u-la'Lion,  wish  to  rival.  > 

Ter'mi-nate,  end.  Ap-pro-ba'tion,  applause.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Skers'ly,  for  scarcely ;  na'tef,  for  nature.  \ 

REPUTATION.  $ 

1.  The  desire  of  praise,  when  it  is  discreet  and  moderate,  is  i 
always  attended  with  emulation  and  a  strong  desire  of  excelling ;  > 
and,  so  long  as  we  can  stop  here,  there  is  no  harm  done  to  our-  I 
selves  or  others.  \ 

2.  St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  follow,  not  only  whatsoever  \ 
things  are  right,  but  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.  The  > 
love  of  reputation,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  joined  to  a  bad  disposition,  s 
will  scarcely  of  itself  lead  us  to  immoral  actions.  > 

3.  Yet  the  things,  which  the  world  generally  admires  and  | 
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\ 

\  praises  most,  are  not  the  things  in  their  own  nature  most  valuable, 
s  They  are  those  bright  abilities  and  fair  endowments,  which  relate 
|  to  the  present  life,  and  terminate  with  it. 

>  4.  Christian  virtues  are  of  a  more  silent  and  retired  nature. 
X  Grod  and  good  angels  approve  them ;  but  the  busy  "world  over- 
}  looks  them.  So  that  he  who  principally  affects  popular  approba- 
\  tion,  runs  some  danger  of  living  and  dying  well  known  to  others 
\  and  little  known  to  himself ;  ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  own  soul, 
%  and  forgetful  of  the  account  which  he  has  to  render  up  to  God. 


J 
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£  Re-sign',  yield,  surrender.  Belles-lettres,  (bel-let'tr,)  elegant  litera-  > 

>  Phys-i-og'no-my,  expression  of  counte-  ture.  * 
v  nance.  In-e'bri-a-ting,  intoxicating.  % 
\  Aus'tere,  rigid.  Dog  ma-list,  arrogant  asserter.  \ 
%  Zest,  relish.  ln-lru'der,  one  who  enters  without  invi-  s 
\  R/iap'so-dy,  ecstasy.  tation.  i 

i  Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Mis-for'tin,  for  mis-fort'une ;  ge'nus,  for  \ 
i  ge'ni-us.  \ 

\  \ 

>  ANECDOTE  OF  DWIGHT  AND  DENNIE.  | 

|     1.  Some  few  years  since,  as  Dr.  Dwight  was  travelling  through  \ 

>  New  Jersey,  he  chanced  to  stop  at  the  stage  hotel,  in  one  of  its  \ 
s  populous  towns,  for  the  night.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  same,  ar-  \ 
i  rived  also  at  the  inn  Mr.  Dennie,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  £ 
\  from  the  landlord,  that  his  beds  were  all  paired  with  lodgers,  £ 
i  except  one  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dwight.  Show  me  to  > 
\  his  apartment,  exclaimed  Dennie ;  although  I  am  a  stranger  to  I 
<  the  Reverend  Doctor,  perhaps  I  may  bargain  with  him  for  my  \ 

>  lodgings.  The  landlord  accordingly  waited  on  Mr.  Dennie  to  the  i 
%  Doctor's  room,  and  there  left  him  to  introduce  himself.  \ 
\  2.  The  Doctor,  although  in  his  night-gown,  cap,  and  slippers,  s 
i  and  just  ready  to  resign  himself  to  the  refreshing  arms  of  Somnus,  i 
I  politely  requested  the  strange  intruder  to  be  seated.    Struck  with  $ 

>  tne  physiognomy  of  his  companion,  he  then  unbent  his  austere  > 
^  brow,  and  commenced  a  literary  conversation. 

3.  The  names  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  a 
host  of  distinguished  and  literary  characters,  for  some  time  gave 
a  zest  and  interest  to  their  conversation,  until  Dr.  Dwight  chanced 
to  mention  Dennie.    "  Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,"  says 
the  Doctor  in  a  rhapsody,  "  is  the  Addison  of  the  United  States,  » 
— the  Father  of  American  belles-lettres.     But,  sir,"  continued  ^ 
he,  "  is  it  not  astonishing,  that  a  man  of  such  genius,  fancy,  and  i 
feeling,  should  abandon  himself  to  the  inebriating  bowl  ? " 
\     4.  "  Sir,"  said  Dennie,  "  you  are  mistaken.    I  have  been  inti-  | 
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mately  acquainted  with  Dennie  for  several  years  ;  and  I  never  \ 

knew  or  saw  him  intoxicated."    "  Sir,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  you  > 

err.    I  have  my  information  from  a  particular  friend ;  I  am  con-  < 

fident  that  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong."    Dennie  now  inge-  \ 

niously  changed  the  conversation  to  the  clergy,  remarking,  that  \ 

Abercrombie  and  Mason  were  among  the  most  distinguished  i 

divines ;  "  nevertheless,  he  considered  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  \ 

Yale  College,  the  most  learned  theologian,  the  first  logician,  and  \ 

the  greatest  poet  that  America  has  produced.  -   But,  sir,"  con-  * 

tinued  Dennie,  "  there  are  traits  in  his  character,  unworthy  of  so  i 

wise  and  great  a  man,  and  of  the  most  detestable  description ;  he  \ 

is  the  greatest  bigot  and  dogmatist  of  the  age  ! "  i 

5.  "  Sir,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  you  are  grossly  mistaken ;  I  am  ? 

intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  I  know  to  the  con-  i 

trary."    "  Sir,"  says  Dennie,  "  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have  it  from  J 

an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his,  who  I  am  confident  would  not  { 

tell  me  an  untruth."    "  No  more  slander  ! "  says  the  Doctor ;  "  I  \ 

am  Dr.  Dwight,  of  whom  you  speak  ! "    "  And  I,  too,"  exclaimed  > 

Dennie,  "  am  Mr.  Dennie,  of  whom  you  spoke ! "  I 

The  astonishment  of  Dr.  Dwight  may  be  better  conceived  than  \ 

told.    Suffice  it  to  say,  they  mutually  shook  hands,  and  were  t 

extremely  happy  in  each  other's  acquaintance.  > 
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Assume',  take.  Ex-haled',  breathed  out. 

War1  fare,  contest,  conflict.  Radi-ant,  bright,  brilliant. 

Ma/gent,  the  old  form  of  margin.    O-ver-iohelm'ing,  overpowering. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  — MoiJnin,  for  morn  ing. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  FISHER, 

Who  was  lost,  with  many  other  passengers,  in  the  Albion,  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  1822.  He  was  a  Professor  in  Yale  College,  and  of  distinguished 
abilities.  The  second  verse  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  Europe  to 
prosecute  scientific  inquiries. 

1.  The  breath  of  air,  that  stirs  the  harp's  soft  string, 
Floats  on  to  join  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  ; 
The  drops  of  dew,  exhaled  from  flowers  of  spring, 

Rise  and  assume  the  tempest's  threatening  form ; 
The  first  mild  beam  of  morning's  glorious  sun, 

Ere  night,  is  sporting  in  the  lightning's  flash ; 
And  the  smooth  stream,  that  flows  in  quiet  on, 

Moves  but  to  aid  the  overwhelming  dash 
That  wave  and  wind  can  muster,  when  the  might 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  unite. 
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}  _ 

\      2.   So  science  whispered  in  thy  charmed  ear, 
^  And  radiant  learning  beckoned  thee  away. 

The  breeze  was  music  to  thee,  and  the  clear 
Beam  of  thy  morning  promised  a  bright  day. 
\  And  they  have  wrecked  thee  !  —  But  there  is  a  shore, 

s  Where  storms  are  hushed,  where  tempests  never  rage  ; 

\  Where  angry  skies  and  blackening  seas  no  more, 

\  With  gusty  strength,  their  roaring  warfare  wage  ; 

\  By  thee  its  peaceful  margent  shall  be  trod.  — 

\  Thy  home  is  Heaven,  and  thy  friend  is  God. 
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Con-spic'u-ous,  plainly  seen.  E-mer'gen-cy,  case  of  necessity. 

>  Un-er'ring,  never  missing.  In-scrufta-ble,  unsearchable. 
S     Im'mi-nent,  impending.                       Pre-ma-ture1,  happening  too  soon. 
\      Vefer-an,  old  soldier.                          Es-sen'tial,  important. 
X     Sus-pend',  stay,  delay.                         Re-doubt',  (re-dout',)  outworks. 
\              Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Cat' a- strophe,  for  ca-tas'tro-phe. 

\  I 

\  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  WARREN. 

X      1.  During  the  progress  of  this  famous  battle,  which  took  place 
i  June  17th,  1775,  a  little  incident  occurred,  in  which  General 
|  Putnam,  and  Major  Small  of  the  British  army,  were  the  parties 
I  concerned,  and  which  throws  over  the  various  horrors  of  the 
scene  a  momentary  gleam  of  kindness  and  chivalry.    These  two 
officers  were  personally  known  to  each  other,  and  had,  in  fact, 
while  serving  together  in  the  former  wars,  against  the  French, 
contracted  a  close  friendship.  \ 

2.  After  the  fire  from  the  American  works  had  taken  effect,  X 
Major  Small,  like  his  commander,  remained  almost  alone  upon  \ 
the  field.  His  companions  in  arms  had  been  all  swept  away,  and,  | 
standing  thus  apart,  he  became  immediately,  from  the  brilliancy  \ 
of  his  dress,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  Americans  within  the  n 
redoubt.  They  had  already  pointed  their  unerring  rifles  at  his  \ 
heart,  and  the  delay  of  another  minute  would  probably  have  stop-  \ 
ped  its  pulses  forever.  X 

3.  At  this  moment,  General  Putnam  recognized  his  friend,  and,  > 
perceiving  the  imminent  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  sprang  X 
upon  the  parapet,  and  threw  himself  before  the  levelled  rifles.  1 

\  "  Spare  that  officer,  my  gallant  comrades,"  said  the  noble-minded  > 
X  veteran ;  "  we  are  friends ;  we  are  brothers ;  do  you  not  remem-  i 

>  ber  how  we  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  at  the  meeting"  for  the  y 
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exchange  of  prisoners?"    This  appeal,  urged  m  the  well-known  \ 


voice  of  a  favorite  old  chief,  was  successful,  and  Major  Small 


re- 


tired  unmolested  from  the  field.  ^ 

4.  General  Warren  had  come  upon  the  field,  as  he  said,  to  \ 
Learn  the  art  of  war  from  a  veteran  soldier.  He  had  offered  to  \ 
take  Colonel  Prescott's  orders ;  but  his  desperate  courage  would  i 
hardly  permit  him  immediately  to  retire.  It  was  not  without  ex-  > 
treme  reluctance,  and  at  the  very  latest  moment,  that  he  quitted  ^ 
the  redoubt ;  and  he  was  slowly  retreating  from  it,  being  still  at  a  £ 
few  rods'  distance  only,  when  the  British  had  obtained  full  pos-  ^ 
session.    His  person  was  of  course  in  imminent  danger.  * 

5.  At  this  critical  moment,  Major  Small,  whose  life  had  been  | 
saved  in  a  similar  emergency  by  General  Putnam,  attempted  to  \ 
requite  the  service  by  rendering  one  of  a  like  character  to  War-  \ 
ren.  He  called  out  to  him  by  name  from  the  redoubt,  and  begged  I 
ihim  to  surrender,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  men  around  him  * 
to  suspend  their  fire.  Warren  turned  his  head,  as  if  he  recog-  i 
nized  the  voice,  but  the  effort  was  too  late.  While  his  face  was  £ 
directed  toward  the  works,  a  ball  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  ^ 
inflicted  a  wound  which  was  instantly  fatal.  \ 

6.  Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  Warren  to  live  out  the  usual  | 
term  of  existence,  he  would  probably  have  passed  with  distinction  £ 
through  a  high  career  of  usefulness  and  glory.  His  great  powers,  > 
no  longer  limited  to  the  sphere  of  a  single  province,  would  have^ 
directed  the  councils,  or  led  the  armies,  of  a  vast  confederate  ^ 

mpire.  We  should  have  seen  him,  like  his  contemporaries  and  I 
fellow-patriots,  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  sustaining  the  > 
highest  magistracies  at  home,  or  securing  the  rights  and  interests  < 
of  the  country  in  her  most  important  embassies  abroad ;  and,  at  \ 
length,  in  declining  age,  illuminating,  like  them,  the  whole  social  \ 
sphere,  with  the  mild  splendor  of  a  long  and  peaceful  retirement.  \ 
This  destiny  was  reserved  for  them,  —  for  others.  s 

7.  To  Warren,  distinguished,  as  he  was,  among  the  bravest,  ^ 
wisest,  and  best  of  the  patriotic  band,  was  assigned,  in  the  inscru-  £ 
;able  decrees  of  Providence,  the  crown  of  early  martyrdom.  It  < 
becomes  not  human  frailty  to  murmur  at  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and,  > 
however  painful  may  be  the  first  emotions  excited  in  the  mind  by  \ 
the  sudden  and  premature  eclipse  of  so  much  talent  and  virtue,  it  \ 
may,  perhaps,  well  be  doubted,  whether,  by  any  course  of  active  * 
service,  in  a  civil  or  military  department,  General  Warren  could  ^ 
have  rendered  more  essential  benefit  to  the  country,  or  to  the  > 
cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  than  by  the  single  act  of  1 
heroic  self-devotion  which  closed  his  existence.  The  blood  of  > 
martyrs  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  nourishing  rain  of  religion  and  | 
liberty.  \ 

8.  There  are  many  among  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  revo-  X 
lutionary  war,  whose  names  are  connected  with  a  greater  number  J 
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of  important  transactions ;  whose  biography,  correspondence,  and 
writings  fill  more  pages ;  and  whose  names  will  occupy  a  larger 
space  in  general  history ;  but  there  is  hardly  one  whose  example 
will  exercise  a  more  inspiring  and  elevating  influence  upon  his 
countrymen  and  the  world,  than  that  of  the  brave,  blooming,  gen- 
erous, self-devoted  martyr  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

9.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  character  is  the  noblest  spec- 
i  tacle  which  the  moral  world  affords.    It  is  declared  by  a  poet,  to 

>  be  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  gods.    It  awakens,  with  tenfold  force, 

<  the  purifying  emotions  of  admiration  and  tenderness,  which  are 
|  represented  as  the  legitimate  objects  of  tragedy. 

\      10.  A  death  like  that  of  Warren,  is,  in  fact,  the  most  affecting 
\  and  impressive  catastrophe  that  can  ever  occur,  in  the  splendid 
\  tragedy  which  is  constantly  going  on  around  us, — far  more  im- 
posing and  interesting,  for  those  who  can  enjoy  it,  than  any  of  the 
mimic  wonders  of  the  drama,  —  the  real  action  of  life.  The 
ennobling  and  softening  influence  of  such  events  is  not  confined 
to  contemporaries  and  countrymen.    The  friends  of  liberty,  from 
all  countries,  and  throughout  all  time,  as  they  kneel  upon  the  spot 
that  was  moistened  by  the  blood  of  Warren,  will  find  their  better 
feelings  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  will  gather 
$  from  it  a  virtue  in  some  degree  allied  to  his  own. 

I 

5  — — 

^  LESSON  LXXXVI. 

i  Cur' few,  a  bell  anciently  rung  at  night  in  Un-coulh',  rude,  inelegant.  \ 
\  England,  as  a  signal  for  the  people    Listless,  indifferent,  heedless. 

>  to  put  out  their  fires  and  lights.  Preg'nant,  teeming. 

>  Mo'ping,  gloomy.  Precincts,  limits.  \\ 
\  Jodund,  merry.  In-glo'ri-ous,  without  fame.  > 
\  Man'tled,  covered.  Twit'ter-ing,  singing  tremulously.  > 
X  Freifted,  ornamented  with  raised  work.     Se-ques'tered,  retired. 

>  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sculp'ter,  for  sculpt'ure ;  spiles,  for  spoils. 

\  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

X  I.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting-  day, 

>  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

>  The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
|  And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

^  2.  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

s  .         And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
|  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

\  And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

\  3.  Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower-, 
v  The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

<  Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
|  Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 
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4.  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

5.  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

6.  For  them  no  more  the  olazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care, 
Nor  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

7.  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

8.  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  ; 
•-  •    Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

9.  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  thai  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour  ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

10.  Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

11.  Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  1 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

12.  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  lire  ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

13.  But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

14.  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

15.  Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  field  withstood  ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 
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16.  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

17.  Their  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

18.  The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

19.  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

20.  Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

21.  Their  name,  their  year,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

22.  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

23.  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires, 
Even  from  the  tomb,  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

24.  For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 
If,  chance  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

25.  Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn : 

26.  "  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noon- tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

27.  "  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in  scorn, 

Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove  ; 
Now  drooping,  woful  swain,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 
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28.  "  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  accustomed  hill,  | 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree  :  > 

Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill,  \ 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he.  | 

29.  "  The  next,  with  dirges  dire,  in  sad  array,  | 

Slow  through  the  churchyard  path  we  saw  him  borne  •, 
Approach  and  read  —  for  thou  canst  read  —  the  lay, 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE  EPITAPH. 

30.  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown, 
Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 
Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  ; 
He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had  —  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  heaven  —  't  was  all  he  wished  —  a  friend. 
No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 

The  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  God. 


LESSON  LXXXVII.  j 

Fee,  hire,  engage.  Ducfat,  (duk'kit,)  a  European  coin.  \ 

Break,  become  bankrupt.  Tu.r'quoise,  a  valuable  mineral.  i 

Ar'go-sy,  large  vessel.  Syn'a-gogue,  Jewish  assembly.  \ 

Four1  score,  four  times  twenty.         Be-speak",  engage.  > 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Dar'ter,  for  daugh'ter ;  kor'Jin,  for  coj ''Jin.  X 

CONTENDING  PASSIONS. 

This  scene  from  Shakspeare's  play  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  represents  X 

Shylock,  a  rich  and  covetous  Jew,  conversing  with  his  agent,  Tubal,  in  respect  to  \ 

his  daughter,  who  has  eloped  with  Lorenzo,  and  gone  to  Genoa.    He  is  distressed  \ 

by  the  absence  of  his  daughter,  but  still  more  at  the  loss  of  jewels  she  look  with  \ 

her;  but  his  grief  is  soothed  in  some  degree,  by  learning  that  Antonio,  a  rich  \ 

Venetian  merchant,  to  whom  he  owes  a  mortal  grudge,  has  met  with  fatal  misfor-  > 

tunes  in  his  business.  X 


Shylock.  How  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa?  Hast  ^ 
thou  found  my  daughter  ?  > 

Tubal.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find  \ 
her.  \ 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me  X 
two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort !  The  curse  never  fell  upon  \ 
our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now ;  two  thousand  ducats  k 
in  that,  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels.  I  would  my  daugh-  \ 
ter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  !  Would  she  X 
were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin !  No  news  \ 
of  them  ?    Why,  so ;  and  I  know  not  Avhat 's  spent  in  the  search.  | 
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£  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss  !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  \ 
X  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge;  nor  no  } 
?  ill  luck  stirring,  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders;  no  sighs,  but  o'  \ 
^  my  breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding.  ^ 
X  Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too;  Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  X 
i  Genoa, —  s 
\  Sky.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ?  i 
X  Tub.  Hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis.  \ 
I  Sky.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God !  —  Is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  ? 
^  Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck.  \  \ 
£      Sky.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal.  —  Good  news,  good  news ;  ha !  > 

>  ha !  —  Where  ?  in  Genoa  ?  I 
|  Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa  as  I  heard,  one  night,  \ 
s  fourscore  ducats.  X 
|  Sky.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me  ;  —  I  shad  never  see  my  ? 
X  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  !  fourscore  ducats  !  \ 
|  Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  company  \ 
\  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break.  X 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  I  '11  plague  him ;  I  '11  torture  him ;  \ 
I  am  glad  of  it.  X 
Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your  > 
daughter  for  a  monkey.  I 
Sky.  Out  upon  her  !    Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal ;  it  was  my  > 
I  turquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor.    I  would  not  | 
t  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.  | 
I      Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone.  i 
i      Shy.  Nay,  that 's  true,  that 's  very  true.    Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  \ 
\  an  officer ;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.    I  will  have  the  heart  \ 
?  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  I 

>  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  syna-  I J 
\  gogue;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal.  \ 
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X  X 

\  A'li-en,  foreigner.  Es-li-ma'tion,  measure,  value.  X 

I  Im-pugn',  oppose,  gainsay.  Com-pul'sion,  constraint.  » 

i  En-aci'ed,  established  by  law.      Ex-po-si'tion,  explanation.  > 

>  Miifi-gate,  soften.  Con-Jis'cate,  forfeited.  \ 

>  Re-hearsed',  recounted.  Pre-dic 'a-ment,  dilemma.  \ 

X     Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Mar'cy,  for  mer'cy ;  mar'chant,  for  merchant.  ^ 

|  BAFFLED  REVENGE  AND  HATE.  \ 

X     This  scene  is  partly  explained  by  the  preceding  lesson.    Shylock,  instigated  by  X 

^  revenge,  is  determined  to  cause  the  death  of  Antonio,  and  seeks  to  effect  it  by  \ 

s  claiming  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  bond,  the  forfeiture  of  which  is  a  pound  of  flesh  s 
%  nearest  his  heart,  in  case  he,  Antonio,  is  unable  to  pay  the  debt.  " 
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of  Bassanio,  disguised  as  a  lawyer  from  Padua.  The  lesson  taught  by  it  is,  that  \ 
malice  draws  down  evil  on  the  head  of  him  that  designs  it,  be  he  Christian  or  Jew.  $ 
It  would  convey  a  false  moral,  if  it  should  be  made  to  cast  any  reproach  on  a  Jew,  \ 
as  such  ;  for  a  Jew  may  be  a  good  member  of  society  ;  and,  like  every  other  man,  * 
ought  to  be  judged  according  to  his  acts,  and  not  according  to  any  prejudice  which  * 

current  error  or  bigotry  has  established-  \ 

Duke.  Give  me  your  hand.    Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ?  ^ 

Portia.  I  did,  my  lord.  ^ 

Duke.  You  are  welcome  ;  take  your  place.  \ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference  | 

That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ?  i 

Por.  I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause.  \ 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  JeAV  ?  n 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth  \ 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ?  \ 

Shylock.  Shylock  is  my  name.  > 

Por.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ;  | 

Yet  in  sueh  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law  | 

Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. 

You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 

( To  Antonio.) 

Antonio.  Ay,  so  he  says. 
Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 
Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that.  I 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ;  \ 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  | 

Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blessed ;  i 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.  | 

Therefore,  Jew,  | 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, —  > 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  | 

Should  see  salvation ;  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ;  | 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  \ 

The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  spoke  thus  much,  $ 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ;  $ 

Which,  if  thou  follow  this  strict  court  of  Venice,  i 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there.  * 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !  I  crave  the  law,  ^ 

The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.  | 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ?  | 

Bassanio.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ;  I 

Yea,  twice  the  sum ;  if  that  will  not  suffice,  \ 

I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er.  I 

Por.  It  must  not  be  ;  there 's  no  power  in  Venice  ^ 

Can  alter  a  decree  established  ;  < 

'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ;  ^ 
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s  And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 

X  Will  rush  into  the  state ;  it  cannot  be. 

|      Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !    Yea,  a  Daniel ! 

<  O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honor  thee  ! 

\      Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  tipon  the  bond. 

\      Shy.  Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor ;  here  it  is. 

£     For.  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee. 

^      Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven ; 

\  Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 

\  No,  not  for  Venice. 

\      Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

^  And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 

£  A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 

v  Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.    Be  merciful ; 

\  Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

X      Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 

|  It  doth  appear,  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 

i  You  know  the  law ;  your  exposition 

>  Hath  been  most  sound.    I  charge  you  by  the  law, 

|  Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 

X  Proceed  to  judgment ;  by  my  soul  I  swear, 

|  There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 

\  To  alter  me.    I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

\     Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 

\  To  give  the  judgment. 

<  Por.  Why,  then,  thus  it  is ; 

\  You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
\      Shy.  O  noble  judge  !    O  excellent  young  man  ! 
s     Por.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
^  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty 

\ 


Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'T  is  very  true.    O  wise  and  upright  judge  ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 
\     Por.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 
^      Shy.  Ay,  his  breast ; 
*  So  says  the  bond ;  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? 
i  Nearest  his  heart ;  those  are  the  very  words. 
\     Por.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
\  The  flesh. 

>  Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

\     Por.  Have  by  some  surgeon^  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 

\  To  stop  his  wounds,  lest,  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

\      Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

5     Por.  It  is  not  so  expressed  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 

>  'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

\      Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

\     Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 


[lL4ra£.  But  little ;  I  am  armed,  and  well  prepared, 
flfve  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  ;  fare  you  well ! 
ieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
!»r  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
an  is  her  custom ;  it  is  still  her  use, 
let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth  ; 
view,  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
>mmend  me  to  your  honorable  wife ; 
II  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
y,  how  I  loved  you ;  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
id,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
'hether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love, 
pent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
ad  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
>r,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
LI  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 
Por.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine ; 
le  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast ; 
e  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
Shy.  Most  learned  judge  !    A  sentence  !  come,  prepare. 
Por.  Tarry  a  little  ;  there  is  something  else, 
his  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ;  | 
he  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh.  > 
ake  then  thy  bond ;  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ;  | 
ut,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed  \ 
ne  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods  * 
re,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate  < 
nto  the  state  of  Venice.  £ 
Gratiano.  0  upright  judge  !  —  Mark,  Jew  !  —  O  learned  judge  !  \ 
Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ?  \ 
Por.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act ;  \ 
or,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured,  < 
hou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest.  \ 
Gra.  O  learned  judge  !    Mark,  Jew  !  a  learned  judge  !  $ 
Shy.  I  take  this  offer  then  ;  pay  the  bond  thrice,  > 
nd  let  the  Christian  go.  \ 
Bas.  Here  is  the  money.  \ 
Por.  Soft;  \ 
he  Jew  shall  have  all  justice  !  soft !  no  haste  ;  \ 
le  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty.  > 
Gra.  O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  !  % 
Por.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh.  \ 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more,  \ 
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>  But  just  a  pound  of  flesh.  If  thou  takest  more 
\  Or  less  thin  just  a  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
|  As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance, 

|  Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

X  Of  one  poor  scruple  ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

%  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 

|  Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

>  Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel.  Jew  ! 
X  Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

I     Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  forfeiture. 
|      Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 
\     Bas.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 
\     Por.  He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court ; 
I  He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

>  Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I !  a  second  Daniel ! 
X  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

>  Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

\     Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
X  To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

>  Shy.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
X  I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 

\     Por.  Tarry,  Jew  ; 
\  The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
|  It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
\  If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
|  That,  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts, 
\  He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
\  The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
\  Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
|  Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
X  And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
\  Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
^  In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  standest ; 
X  For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
|  That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
\  Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
|  Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
<  The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 

Gra.  Beg,  that  thou  mayest  have  leave  to  hang  thyself ; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's  charge. 

>  Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
X  I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 

|  For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 

|  The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
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JBar'ri-er,  obstruction.  Av'a-lanche,  a- mountain  slide. 

Skivered,  broken,  splintered.  Con-vui'sion,  tumult,  commotion. 

{JPin'na-cle,  highest  point,  summit.  Con-surnfing,  wasting,  destroying. 

Crum'bling,  breaking  into  fragments.  Des'o-la-ling,  ravaging. 


Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Gath'er-in,  for  gaih'er-ing. 


I  A  SLIDE  IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  \ 

Robert  looked  upward.  Awful  precipices,  to  the  height  of  \ 
ore  than  two  thousand  feet,  rose  above  him.  Near  the  highest  > 
mnacle,  and  the  very  one  over  which  Abamocho  had  been  seated,  X 
.e  earth  had  been  loosened  by  the  violent  rains.  Some  slight  | 
inse,  perhaps  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  a  mountain  spring,  \ 
id  given  motion  to  the  mass  ;  and  it  was  now  moving  forward,  > 
ithering  fresh  strength  from  its  progress,  uprooting  the  old  trees,  ^ 
libedding  the  ancient  rocks,  and  all  rolling  onwards  with  a  force  i 
id  velocity  no  human  barrier  could  oppose,  no  created  power  \ 
jsist.  | 

2.  One  glance  told  Robert,  that  Mary  must  perish ;  that  he  \ 
f)uld  not  save  her.  "  But  I  will  die  with  her  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  \ 
ad,  shaking  off  the  grasp  of  Mendowit,  as  he  would  a  feather,  > 
Mary,  oh,  Mary  ! "  he  continued,  rushing  towards  her.  She  | 
ncovered  her  head,  and  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  articulated  I 
[Robert!"  as  he  caught  and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  "  O,  | 
lary,  must  we  die  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  We  must,  we  must,"  she  \ 
tied,  as  she  gazed  on  the  rolling  mountain  in  agonizing  horror ;  > 
why,  why  did  you  come  ?"  \ 

3.  He  replied  not ;  but,  leaning  against  Jie  rock,  pressed  her  * 
loser  to  his  heart;  while  she,  clinging  around  his  neck,  burst  i 
ito  a  passion  of  tears,  and,  laying  her  head  on  his  bosom,  sobbed  I 
ike  an  infant.  He  bowed  his  face  upon  her  cold,  wet  cheek,  and  \ 
reathed  one  cry  for  mercy ;  yet,  even  then,  there  was  in  the  \ 
earts  of  both  lovers  a  feeling  of  wild  joy  in  the  thought  that  they  \ 
hould  not  be  separated.  i 

4.  The  mass  came  down,  tearing,  and  crumbling,  and  sweeping  \ 

II  before  it.  The  whole  mountain  trembled,  and  the  ground  £ 
hook  like  an  earthquake.  The  air  was  darkened  by  the  shower  * 
f  waters,  stones,  and  branches  of  trees,  crushed  and  shivered  to  ^ 
toms ;  while  the  blast  swept  by  like  a  whirlwind,  and  the  crash  J 
nd  roar  of  the  convulsion  were  far  more  appalling  than  the  loud-  > 
st  thunder.  i 

5.  It  might  have  been  one  minute  or  twenty,  —  for  neither  of  \ 
he  lovers  took  note  of  time, — when,  in  the  hush  as  of  deathlike  \ 
tillness  that  succeeded  the  uproar,  Robert  looked  around,  and  \ 
aw  the  consuming  storm  had  passed  by.  It  had  passed,  covering  | 
he  valley,  further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  with  ruin.  Masses  \ 
)f  granite,  and  shivered  trees,  and.  mountain  earth,  were  heaped  \ 
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high  around,  filling  the  bed  of  the  Saco,  and  exhibiting  an  awful 
picture  of  the  desolating  track  of  the  avalanche. 

6.  Only  one  little  spot  had  escaped  its  wrath ;  and  there,  safe, 
as  if  sheltered  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  who  notices  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  and  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  were  Kobert  and  Mary ! 


LESSON  XC. 

With'ered,  dried  up.  Re-calls',  revives  in  the  memory. 

Mock,  imitate.  Bond'aqe,  captivity. 

Sil'ver,  melodious.  Mourrijul,  sad. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Gut,  for  got;  hum,  for  home. 

I'M  SADDEST  WHEN  I  SING. 

1.  You  think  I  have  a  merry  heart 

Because  my  songs  are  gay, 
But,  oh  !  they  all  were  taught  to  me 

By  friends  now  far  away. 
The  bird  will  breathe  her  silver  note 

Though  bondage  binds  her  wing, — 
But  is  her  song  a  happy  one  ? 

I 'm  saddest  when  I  sing  ! 

2.  I  heard  them  first  in  that  sweet  home 

I  never  more  shall  see, 
And  now  each  song  of  joy  has  got 

A  mournful  turn  for  me. 
Alas  !  't  is  vain  in  winter  time 

To  mock  the  songs  of  spring, 
Each  note  recalls  some  withered  leaf, — 

I 'm  saddest  when  I  sing ! 

3.  Of  all  the  friends  I  used  to  love, 

My  harp  remains  alone  ; 
Its  faithful  voice  still  seems  to  be 

An  echo  to  my  own. 
My  tears,  when  I  bend  over  it, 

Will  fall  upon  its  string, 
Yet  those  who  hear  me,  little  think 

I 'm  saddest  when  I  sing ! 


Here  Exercise  No.  2,  p.  378. 
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*und,  amount,  store.  Case'ments,  windows. 

*aled,  surrounded  with  pickets.  Sep'ul-ture,  burial. 

*eered,  just  appeared  in  sight.  Hap-haz'ard,  irregular. 

Vad'dled,  moved  awkwardly.  Dis-lo-ca'tion,  putting  out  of  joint. 

Id'junctSy  additions.  Pros' e-cu-ted,  pursued. 

aults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ar-rang'ment,  for  ar-range'ment ;  bil'ing,  for 

boiling. 

THE  PLANTER'S  HOME  IN  FLORIDA. 

1.  From  this  point,  our  journey  to  St.  Augustine  was  to  be  } 
Dsecuted  over  land.  Throughout  this  southern  tour,  few  things  \ 
d  afforded  me  a  greater  fund  of  amusement  than  the  singularly 
p-hazard  and  disorderly  way  of  living  observable  on  the  farms 
d  plantations ;  and  I  cannot  convey  to  you  a  better  idea  of  what 
nean,  than  by  referring  to  what  I  saw  here ;  and  accordingly 
g  you,  while  the  carriage  in  which  we  are  to  pursue  our  jour- 
y  is  preparing,  to  take  a  quiet  peep  upon  the  arrangements, 
|th  within  and  without. 

12.  The  main  dwelling  was  a  frame  house,  supported  above  the 
7el  of  the  ground  on  stones  or  logs  at  the  corners.  It  stood 
me,  without  a  single  casement,  but  with  a  little  covered  gallery 
front,  from  which  you  could  cast  your  eye  over  an  extended 
arshy  flat,  with  an  occasional  oasis  of  tall  cabbage-tree  palmet- 
or  brushwood. 

,  The  interior  was  divided  into  two  or  three  dwelling  and 
eping  apartments,  and  so  furnished,  as  to  admit  of  a  degree  of 
mfort  in  hot  weather,  but  comfortless  enough  else. 

4.  The  neeessary  adjuncts  to  a  large  dwelling-house  and  plan- 
tion,  instead  of  being  in  orderly  and  convenient  contiguity  to 
e  principal  mansion,  were  dispersed  within  or  about  the  fenced 
iclosure  as  follows.  The  safe  and  the  pantry  stood  about  five 
ices  from  the  front  door,  overshadowed  by  a  fine  mulberry  tree.  $ 

5.  The  smoke-house  was  three  paces  further  to  the  right ;  the  \ 
g-built  kitchen  as  far,  but  rather  more  in  front,  to  the  left ;  the  \ 
bur-mill  and  cart-shed  still  further  in  the  rear  under  a  palmetto  s 
atch ;  the  sugar-mill  and  boiling-house,  and  seven  other  sheds  * 
id  out  houses,  of  all  forms  and  dimensions,  were  to  be  seen  \ 
attered  about,  as  though  they  had  been  shaken  together  in  a  | 
anket,  and  suffered  to  fall  at  random  on  the  earth,  at  a  moderate  \ 
stance  from  each  other.  $ 

6.  Then  there  was  the  dove-cote,  and  a  quadrangular  paled  $ 
closure  overshadowed  by  trees,  formed  the  place  of  a  family  \ 
pulture  at  some  distance  beyond  the  outer  gate.  The  vice  and  v 
e  anvil  were  each  lying  in  a  different  place  ;  the  step-ladder  \ 
as  lodged  in  a  fork  of  the  mulberry  tree  ;  the  wheelbarrow  and  \ 
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chopping-machine  were  half  hidden  in  the  rank  grass  in  a  corner 
of  the  yard,  where  a  fine  fig-tree  overhung  the  angle  of  the  fence ; 
the  axe  and  chopping-block  reposed  in  one  corner,  and  the  car- 
penter's table  in  another. 

7.  Bridles  and  a  grease-pot  hung  in  a  tree,  and  the  ploughl 
was  thrust  behind  the  house  under  the  flooring.  A  broken-down  j 
gig,  without  wheels,  peered  out  from  under  the  shed. 

8.  As  to  the  rest,  cocks  and  hens,  and  Muscovy-ducks,  crowded  1 
the  enclosure,  and  walked  and  waddled  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
Five  or  six  dogs  are  still  to  be  added  to  my  inventory.  They  all 
seemed  bitten  beyond  bearing  by  the  musquetoes  and  sand-flies, 
and  now  and  then  came  together  to  whine  and  to  scratch  each 
other. 

9.  Lastly,  before  the  open  gate  to  the  south,  stood  our  vehicle, 
the  simplicity  of  whose  springs  would  certainly  have  excluded  it 
from  paying  the  tax  in  England, — with  the  two  beasts  of  draught,  si 
the  one  a  stallion  called  Pound-cake,  and  the  other  a  mule,  who  j 
wagged  his  long  ears  at  the  call  of  John ! 

\  10.  In  this  we  took  our  seats,  and,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  jj 
\  day's  journey  of  forty  miles,  over  horrible  roads,  through  a  wil-  I| 
^  derness  of  saw-palmetto,  swamps,  and  groves  of  cabbage-palm, 
J  jolted  almost  to  dislocation  of  our  bones,  and  bitten  by  musquetoes 
$  to  the  utter  loss  of  patience,  we  found  ourselves  rumbling,  after 
I  dark,  through  the  ruined  gateways  and  narrow  streets  of  St. 
>  Ausrustine. 
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Biv'-ouac,  (biv'-wack,)  watch,  En-joy'-ment,  pleasure. 

Goal,  termination,  end.  [guard.  Fleeting,  passing  rapidly. 
Main,  sea,  ocean.  De-parting,  going  away,  dying. 

Des'tined,  appointed.  A-chiev'ing,  performing. 

\     Faults  ot  Pronunciation.  —  Pre-haps',  for  per-haps' ;  fu'ter,  for  fu'lure. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

1.  Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

2.  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

3.  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
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But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

4.  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

•5.  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

6.  Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead. 

7.  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

8.  Foot-prints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again 

9.  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


Here  Exercise  No.  1,  p.  377. 
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Point,  pith,  significance.  Tol'er-ance,  indulgence. 

Sam'ples,  specimens.  Pug-natfi-ty,  inclination  to  fight. 

Faux-pas,  (fo-pa',)  blunder.  At-trib'u-ted,  ascribed. 

Forsooth',  indeed.  Ad-ven-ti'tious,  foreign,  not  natural. 

Rep-ar-tee',  retort,  smart  reply.  In-sup-portfa-ble,  not  to  be  borne. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ill-na'terd,  for  ill-nafured ;  gen"l-man,  for 
gen'tle-man. 

IRISH  BULLS. 

1.  Beside  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  old  customs,  their  \ 
knowledged  pugnacity,  and  that  improvident  restlessness,  which  > 
jlps  them  rather  to  get  into  scrapes  than  out  of  them,  common  > 
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|  fame  assigns  to  them  another  peculiar  and  striking  characteristic. 
<  I  mean  a  laughable  confusion  of  ideas,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
\  word  "  bull,"  —  a  term  derived  from  the  Dutch,  and  signifying  a 
blunder. 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  Irish  are  more  addicted  than  others  to 
this  species  of  faux  pas,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  much  of 
what  is  attributed  to  them  is  imaginary,  and,  so  far  as  it  might 
seem  to  imply  any  intellectual  imperfection,  that  it  is  the  mere 
invention  of  ill-natured  prejudice. 

3.  A  person,  in  using  another  language  than  his  own,  freJ 
quently  makes  mistakes,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  English  j 

>  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of  an  Irishman.  A  Frenchman  once 
£  speaking  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  intending  to  pay  him  a  compliment 
by  alluding  to  the  Rambler,  which  at  that  time  was  the  theme  of 
universal  admiration,  addressed  him  as  Monsieur  Vagabond, — 
the  word  vagabond  in  French  being  synonymous  with  rambler.  > 
An  Italian  gentleman  in  speaking  to  an  American  lady,  and 
intending  to  say  that  she  had  grown  somewhat  fleshy,  since  he 
had  seen  her,  said,  "  Madam,  you  have  gained  very  much  beef 
since  I  saw  you  !  " 

4.  Such  mistakes  as  these  are  often  made  by  foreigners  ;  but 
good  taste  dictates,  that  they  should  be  passed  over  without 
remark,  or  in  that  polite  manner,  in  which  a  Frenchman  is  said  ] 
to  have  noticed  a  blunder  of  Dr.  Moore's.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  that  the  word  I  have  used  is  not  French."  "  No," 
said  the  Frenchman,  "  it  is  not, — but  it  deserves  to  be." 

5.  Such  is  the  tolerance  we  extend  to  the  blunders  of  foreigners, 
speaking  a  language  with  which  they  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
unless,  forsooth,  they  chance  to  be  Hibernians.  In  that  case  the 
rule  is  reversed,  of  course.  A  poor  Irishman,  once  being  called 
upon  to  testify  in  court,  was  suddenly  asked  by  the  judge,  "  Who 
and  what  are  you  ? "  Pat  was  fresh  from  Ballymony,  and  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  limited,  but  he  did  the  best  he  could. 
"  Plase  your  honor,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  poor  widow,"  meaning 
widower. 

6.  Now  this  mistake  was  no  worse  than  what  we  hear  from 
others  in  similar  situations ;  but,  considering  that  the  blunder  was 
from  an  Irishman,  who  would  consider  himself  restrained  from 
laughter  by  any  polite  regard  to  the  man's  feelings,  or  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  this  instance,  an  unquestionable  specimen  of  the  genuine 
Irish  bull?  If  a  large -portion  of  imputed  Irish  bulls  are  thus 
mere  common-place  blunders,  such  as  all  foreigners  are  liable  to 

*  make  in  speaking  any  other  than  their  native  tongue,  there  is  a 
^  still  larger  portion  that  are  attributed  to  the  Irish,  which  may 
X  claim  a  different  paternity. 

\  7.  Many  of  our  common  proverbs,  to  which  we.  have  given  a 
\  local  habitation  and  a  name,  are  in  fact  borrowed  from  other  coun- 
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ries  ;  "  You  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,"  might  seem  to  claim  | 
John  Bull  for  its  father ;  but  the  sentiment  had  existed  for  ages  | 
sefore  John  Bull  himself  was  born.  "  You  carry  oil  to  a  city  of  \ 
)lives,"  is  a  Hebrew  proverb,  that  has  been  in  use  for  three  i 
housand  years,  and  "  You  carry  pepper  to  Hindostan,"  is  an  \ 
Eastern  adage  of  perhaps  as  great  antiquity.  % 

8.  The  fact  is  nearly  the  same  in  regard  to  many  of  the  pithy  \ 
sayings,  smart  jokes,  and  witty  repartees,  which  are  in  common  % 
ise  among  us,  and  are  attributed  to  well-known  individuals.  A  $ 
arge  part  of  Joe  Miller's  jokes,  pretended  to  have  originated  | 
with  Englishmen,  are  told  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  \ 
Persia,  and  China,  and  in  like  manner  descend  from  generation  | 
to  generation,  being  successively  attributed  to  such  characters  as  i 
they  may  suit.  Some  scandalous  story  being  told  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  > 
a  person  asked  him  if  it  were  true.  "  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  some  * 
fellow  invented  it  and  laid  it  to  me  ;  but  the  rascal  knew  me."  > 

9.  It  is  this  suitableness  of  an  anecdote  to  an  individual,  that  \ 
often  gives  it  much  additional  point.  The  discreet  story-teller,  \ 
therefore,  always  seeks  to  find  some  hero,  to  whom  he  may  impute  i 
his  tale,  in  the  hope,  that  he  may  give  to  it  this  adventitious  zest.  \ 
An  American  was  once  felling  some  anecdote  of  Ethan  Allen,  of  \ 
Vermont,  to  a  German, — remarking,  by  the  way,  that  it  must  be  I 
true,  for  his  grandfather  was  present,  and  witnessed  the  fact.  > 

It 's  a  good  story,  certainly,"  said  the  German,  "  but  I  have  | 
heard  the  same  told  of  my  great-grandfather,  Baron  von  Hottingen,  | 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy."  I 

10.  This  incident  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  our  subject.  ? 
Let  any  one  acquire  a  reputation  for  any  particular  thing,  and  | 
every  anecdote  from  the  time  of  Confucius  down  to  the  present  > 
day,  that  may  seem  to  be  illustrative  of  the  qualities  of  this  indi-  i 
vidual,  is  told  of  him.  Thus  it  is,  that  Ethan  Allen  is  the  hero  of  \ 
many  wild  adventures  that  he  never  achieved,  and  the  witty  Lord  | 
Norbury  is  credited  for  many  a  good  joke,  which  he  never  uttered. 

11.  There  is  nothing  like  starting  with  a  character  beforehand, 
even  though  it  may  be  the  outright  invention  of  ignorant  preju- 
dice. It  is  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  New  England  Yankee 
is  indebted  for  the  credit  among  our  Southern  brethren,  of  invent- 
ing wooden  nutmegs,  oak-leaf  cigars,  horn  flints,  and  other  inge- 
nious modes  of  cheating  in  trade.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  | 
that  the  Irish  are  credited  for  every  ludicrous  blunder,  to  whom-  > 
soever  it  may  belong.  % 

12.  It  was  an  English,  not  an  Irish  orator,  who  said,  in  the  > 
British  House  of  Commons,  "  that  the  proposed  tax  on  leather  i 
would  be  an  insupportable  burden  to  the  barefooted  peasantry  of  \ 
Ireland  ! "    It  was  an  English,  not  an  Irish  poet,  who  says :  \ 

"  A  painted  vest  prince  Vortigern  had  on,  i 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won."  j 

********************** 
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13.  It  was  a  French  philosopher,  M.  Joinville,  who,  being  pre- 
%  pared  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  which  the  king  was  to 
I  be  present,  said  to  M.  Cassini,  "  Shall  we  not  wait  for  the  king 
|  before  we  begin  the  eclipse  ?  "   It  was  a  French  gentleman,  who, 

<  hearing  a  lady  exclaim  against  the  inhumanity  of  Buffon,  in  dis- 
\  secting  his  own  cousin,  remarked,  "  But,  my  dear  madam,  the 
i  man  who  was  dissected  was  dead  ! "  It  was  also  a  Frenchman, 
i  who,  being  asked  by  a  young  man  for  his  only  daughter  in  mar- 

>  riage,  exclaimed,  "  No,  sair,  if  I  had  fifty  only  daughters,  I  would 
I  not  give  you  one  of  them." 

>  14.  Such  are  a  few  samples  of  genuine  foreign  bulls ;  but  what 
X  story-teller,  bringing  them  to  market,  and  wishing  to  get  for  them 

<  the  highest  price, — a  hearty  laugh, — would  fail  of  attributing 
\  them  to  the  Irish  ? 


LESSON  XCIV. 

Dimmed,  obscured.  So-no'rons,  loud. 

Linked,  united.  Greetings,  salutations. 

Ban'quet,  feast.  Con-vo-lu  tioyis,  winding  passages. 

Girdled,  enclosed,  surrounded.  Ex-hor-ta'tion,  counsel,  advice. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Count'nance,  for  count' e-nance;  yen'der,  for  yon'dcr. 
SELECTIONS  IN  VERSE. 

I.  —  OFT  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 
Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me ; 
Fond  mem'ry  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 
The  smiles,  the  tears,  of  boyhood's  years, 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken, 
The  eyes  that  shone,  now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me, 
Sad  mem'ry  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
I 've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  me  departed. 
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Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me, 
Sad  mem'ry  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 


II.  —  NATURE. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  :  't  is  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  nor  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain- winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee ;  and  in  after  years, 
When  the.^e  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure  ;  when  the  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh,  then, 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 
And  these  my  exhortations  ! 


III. —THE  SEA-SHELL. 

A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  island  ground,  applied  unto  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmur-ings  from  within 
Were  heard — sonorous  cadences;  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith. 
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\  IV.  —  NIGHT. 

|  How  beautiful  is  night ! 

$  A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 

1  No  mist  obscures,  no  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

I  Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven ; 

I:  In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 

|  Beneath  her  steady  ray, 

I  The  desert-circle  spreads, 

|  Like  the  round  ocean,  girded  with  the  sky. 

I  How  beautiful  is  night ! 


LESSON  XCV. 

Aslope',  obliquely.  Pro-trac'ted,  delayed. 

Squal'id,  dirty,  filthy.  Tit-il-la'tion,  tickling. 

Twr'moil,  confusion.  Con-sum-ma'tion,  the  bringing 
Man'i-fold,  various.  about  of  an  event. 

Ca-pa'cious,  large.  Un-a-dul'ter-a-ted,  pure,  un- 
Re-plen'ish,  refill.  mixed. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  In'nard,  for  in'ioard ;  ling'rin,  for  lin'ger-ing. 
THE  TOWN  PUMP. 

1.  Noon,  by  the  north  clock  !  Noon,  by  the  east !  High  noon, 
too,  by  these  hot  sunbeams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope,  upon  my 
head,  and  almost  make  the  water  bubble  and  smoke  in  the  trough 
under  my  nose.  Truly,  we  public  characters  have  a  tough  time 
of  it.  And,  among  all  the  town  officers,  where  is  he  that  sustains, 
for  a  single  year,  the  burden  of  such  manifold  duties  as  are  im- 
posed, in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town  Pump  ? 

2.  The  title  of  town  treasurer  is  rightfully  mine,  as  guardian  of 
the  best  treasure  the  town  has.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  ought 
to  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide  bountifully  for  the 
pauper,  without  expense  to  him  that  pays  taxes.  I  am  at  the 
head  of  the  fire  department,  and  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  board 
of  health.  As  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  all  water-drinkers  will  con-  > 
fess  me  equal  to  the  constable.  I  perform  some  of  the  duties  of 
the  town-clerk,  by  promulgating  public  notices,  when  they  are 
posted  on  my  front. 

3.  To  speak  within  bounds,  I  am  the  chief  person  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  exhibit,  moreover,  an  admirable  pattern  to  my  brother 
officers,  by  the  cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  and  impartial 
discharge  of  my  business,  and  the  constancy  with  which  I  stand 
to  my  post.  Summer  or  winter,  nobody  seeks  me  in  vain ;  for, 
all  day  long,  I  am  seen  at  the  busiest  corner,  just  above  the  mar- 
ket, stretching  out  my  arms,  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at  night, 
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hold  a  lantern  over  my  head,  both  to  show  where  I  am,  and  keep 
people  out  of  the  gutters. 

4.  At  this  solitary  noontide,  I  am  cup-bearer  to  the  parched 
)opulace,  for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my  waist, 
jike  a  dram-seller  on  the  mall,  at  muster-day,  I  cry  aloud  to  all 
md  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents,  and  at  the  very  tip-top  of  my 
,roice.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen  !  Here  is  the  good  liquor  !  Walk 
ip,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  walk  up  !  Here  is  the  superior 
stuff!  Here  is  the  unadulterated  ale  of  Father  Adam, — better 
han  Cognac,  Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any  price  ; 
lere  it  is,  by  the  hogshead  or  the  single  glass,  and  not  a  cent  to 
lay  !    Walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  and  help  yourselves  ! 

5.  It  were  a  pity,  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  no  customers, 
rlere  they  come.  A  hot  day,  gentlemen  !  Quaff,  and  away  again, 
^o  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice  cool  sweat.  You,  my  friend, 
vill  need  another  cup-full,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your  throat,  if 
t  be  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  cowhide  shoes.  I  see  that 
rou  have  trudged  half  a  score  of  miles  to-day,  and,  like  a  wise 
nan,  have,  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped  at  the  running 
Drooks  and  well-curbs. 

6.  Drink  and  make  room  for  that  other  fellow,  who  seeks  my 
d  to  quench  the  fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations,  which  he 

jlrained  from  no  cup  of  mine.   Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir  !  You 
md  I  have  been  great  strangers,  hitherto  ;  nor,  to  confess  the  truth,  X 
vill  my  nose  be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the  fumes  of  ? 
yrour  breath  be  a  little  less  potent.  | 

7.  Mercy  on  you,  man!  the  water  absolutely  hisses  down  your  red  | 
lot  throat,  and  is  converted  quite  to  steam,  in  the  miniature  Tophet  s 
ivhich  you  mistake  for  a  stomach.  Fill  again,  and  tell  me,  on  I 
he  word  of  an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavern,  or  any  \ 
dnd  of  a  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of  your  children's  food  for  a  i 
swig  half  so  delicious  ?  Now,  for  the  first  time  these  ten  years,  > 
pou  know  the  flavor  of  cold  water.  Good  bye  ;  and,  whenever  | 
you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I  keep  a  constant  supply,  at  the 
pld  stand. 

8.  Who  next  ?  O,  my  little  friend,  you  are  let  loose  from 
school,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your  bloosaing  face,  and  drown 
the  memory  of  certain  taps  of  the  ferule,  and.  other  schoolboy 
troubles,  in  a  draught  from  the  Town  Pump.  Take  it,  pure  as 
the  current  of  your  young  life.  Take  it,  and  may  your  heart  and 
tongue  never  be  scorched  with  a  fiercer  thirst  than  now ! 

9.  There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the  cup,  and  yield  your  ^ 
place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so  tenderly  over  the  \ 
paving-stones,  that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  them.  What !  \ 
lie  limps  by,  without  so  much  as  thanking  me,  as  if  my  hospitable  > 
'offers  were  meant  only  for  people  who  have  no  wine-cellars,  i 
Well,  well,  sir,  no  harm  done,  I  hope.  | 
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10.  Go  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter ;  but  when  your  great 
toe  shall  set  you  a  roaring,  it  will  be  no  affair  of  mine.  If  gen- 
tlemen love  the  pleasant  titillation  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the 
Town  Pump.  This  thirsty  dog,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out, 
does  not  scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
laps  eagerly  out  of  the  trough.  See  how  lightly  he  capers  away 
again  !    Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  ? 

11.  Your  pardon,  good  people!    I  must  interrupt  my  stream 

>  of  eloquence,  and  spout  forth  a  stream  of  water,  to  replenish  the 
|  trough  for  this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of  oxen,  who  have  come 
^  from  Topsfleld,  or  somewhere  along  that  way.  No  part  of  my 
\  business  is  pleasanter  than  the  watering  of  cattle.  Look!  hew 
v  rapidly  they  lower  the  water-mark  on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  till 

>  their  capacious  stomachs  are  moistened  with  a  gallon  or  two 
i  apiece,  and  they  can  afford  time  to  breathe  it  in,  with  sighs  of 
i  calm  enjoyment.  Now  they  roll  their  quiet  eyes  around  the  brim 
-  of  their  monstrous  drinking-vessel.    An  ox  is  your  true  toper. 

12.  I  hold  myself  the  grand  reformer  of  the  age.  From  my 
spout,  and  such  spouts  as  mine,  must  flow  the  stream,  that  shall 
cleanse  our  earth  of  the  vast  portion  of  its  crime  and  anguish, 
which  has  gushed  from  the  fiery  fountains  of  the  still.  In  this 
mighty  enterprise,  the  cow  shall  be  my  great  confederate.  Milk 

\  and  water  !  | 

13.  The  Town  Pump  and  the  cow !  Such  is  the  glorious  co-  \ 
partnership,  that  shall  tear  down  the  distilleries  and  brew-houses,  | 
uproot  the  vineyards,  shatter  the  cider-presses,  ruin  the  spirit  > 
trade,  and,  finally,  monopolize  the  whole  business  of  quenching  \ 
thirst.  Blessed  consummation  !  Then  Poverty  shall  pass  away 
from  the  land,  finding  no  hovel  so  wretched,  where  her  squalid 
form  may  shelter  itself. 

14.  Then  Disease,  for  lack  of  other  victims,  shall  gnaw  his  own 
heart,  and  die.  Then  Sin,  if  she  do  not  die.  shall  lose  half  her 
strength.  Until  now,  the  frenzy  of  hereditary  fever  has  raged  in  the 
human  blood,  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  and  rekindled,  in  every 
generation,  by  fresh  draughts  of  liquid  flame.  When  that  inward 
fire  shall  be  extinguished,  the  heat  of  passion  cannot  but  grow  cool, 
and  war,  —  the  drunkenness  of  nations, — perhaps  will  cease. 

15.  At  least,  there  will  be  no  war  of  households.  The  hus- 
band and  wife,  drinking  deep  of  peaceful  joy,  —  a  calm  bliss  of 
temperate  affections  —  shall  pass  hand  in  hand  through  life,  and  i 
lie  down,  not  reluctantly,  at  its  protracted  close.  To  them,  the  | 
past  will  be  no  turmoil  of  mad  dreams,  nor  the  future  an  eternity  \ 
of  such  moments  as  follow  the  delirium  of  the  drunkard.  Their  \ 
dead  faces  shall  express  what  their  spirits  were,  and  are  to  be,  by  X 

\  a  lingering  smile  of  memory  and  hope. 

\      16.  Ahem !     Dry  work,  this  speechifying,  especially  to  all  j 

>  unpractised  orators.    I  never  conceived,  till  now,  what  toil  the  j 
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mperance  lecturers  undergo  for  my  sake.    Hereafter,  they  shall  ^ 
tve  the  business  to  themselves.    Do,  some  kind  Christian,  pump  > 
'stroke  or  two,  just  to  wet  my  whistle.    Thank  you,  sir.  < 
17.  My  dear  hearers,  when  the  world  shall  have  been  regen- 
ated  by  my  instrumentality,  you  will  collect  your  useless  vats 
liquor-casks  into  one  great  pile,  and  make  a  bonfire  in  honor 
the  Town  Pump.    And  when  I  shall  have  decayed,  like  my 
edecessors,  then,  if  you  revere  my  memory,  let  a  marble  foun- 
in,  richly  sculptured,  take  my  place  upon  this  spot.  Such 
onuments  should  be  erected  everywhere,  and  inscribed  with  the 
imes  of  the  distinguished  champions  of  my  cause. 


Here  Exercise  No.  6,  p.  380. 


LESSON  XCYI. 

Bowed,  bent  down.         Be-wail',  lament.  Or'i-sons,  prayers. 

Ves'per,  evening.  Fragile,  weak.  Nurture,  educate. 

aults  of  Pronunciation.  —  AhJnest)  for  ear'nest ;  mcl'ler-dy,  for  mel'o-dy. 

EVENING  PRAYER  AT  SCHOOL. 

.  Hush  !  't  is  a  holy  hour  —  the  quiet  room 

Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 
A  faint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom, 

And  the  sweet  stillness,  down  on  bright  young  heads, 
With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  care, 
And  bowed,  as  flowers  are  bowed  with  night  —  in  prayer. 

!?  Gaze  on  —  't  is  lovely !  —  childhood's  lip  and  cheek, 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought  — 

Gaze  —  yet  what  seest  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek, 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought  ? 

Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 

What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity  ! 

l.  Oh  !  joyous  creatures,  that  will  sink  to  rest, 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 
As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  oppressed, 
Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun  — 
Lift  up  your  hearts  !  —  though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 
Dark  in  the  summer  heaven  of  those  clear  eyes ; 

Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  the  untroubled  springs 
Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread ; 

And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wmgs 
Of  spirits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread  ; 

Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low, 

Is  woman's  tenderness  —  how  soon  her  woe  ! 
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^  5.  Her  lot  is  on  you  —  silent  tears  to  weep, 

\  And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour, 

And  sumless  riches,  from  affections  deep, 

|  To  pour  on  broken  reeds  —  a  wasted  shower  ! 

>  And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 

\  And  to  bewail  that  worship  —  therefore  pray. 

\  6.  Her  lot  is  on  you  —  to  be  found  untired, 

X  Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 

I  And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain  — 

s  Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 

I  And  oh !  to  love  through  all  things  —  therefore  pray. 

s  7.  And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time, 

i  W  ith  all  its  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 

|  On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime, 

I  Asa  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight  • 

\  Earth  will  forsake  —  oh  !  happy  to  have  given 

>  The  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  into  heaven ' 


Here  Exercise  No.  7,  p.  380. 


LESSON  XCVII. 


Frowned,  looked  threateningly.  Con'stan-cy,  continuance. 

Win'ning,  pleasing.  Col-lo'qui-al,  conversational. 

Ex-ac'tion,  requisition,  demand.  Cor-us-ca'tions,  flashes. 

Sal'u-ta-ry,  beneficial.  Un-in-ter-mit'ting,  unceasing. 

|   Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Ex-quiz'ite,  for  ex'qui-sit ;  geth'ered,  for  gath  \ 

>  ered.  J 

COLLOQUIAL  POWERS  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

|     1.  Never  have  I  known  such  a  fireside  companion  as  he  was  !  | 
|  Great  as  he  was,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher,  he  never  \ 
I  shone  in  a  light  more  winning  than  when  he  was  seen  in  a  do- 
\  mestic  circle.    It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  pass  two  or  three  $ 
I  weeks  with  him,  at  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman,  in  the  back  j 

>  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  we  were  confined  to  the  house,  during 

jj  the  whole  of  that  time,  by  the  unintermitting  constancy  and  depth  ' 
J  of  the  snows. 

\  2.  But  confinement  could  never  be  felt  where  Franklin  was  an  j 
|  inmate.  His  cheerfulness  and  colloquial  powers  spread  around  I 
\  him  a  perpetual  spring.  When  I  speak,  however,  of  his  collo- 1 
|  quial  powers,  I  do  not  mean  to  awaken  any  notion  analogous  to  j 
that  which  Boswell  has  given  us,  when  he  so  frequently  mentions  \ 
the  colloquial  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson.    The  conversation  of  the  \ 
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lafter  continually  reminds  one  of  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  \ 
glorious  war."  \ 

3.  It  was,  indeed,  a  perpetual  contest  for  victory,  or  an  arbi-  I 
trary  and  despotic  exaction  of  homage  to  his  superior  talents.  It  \ 
was  strong,  acute,  prompt,  splendid,  and  vociferous ;  as  loud,  | 
strong,  and  sublime,  as  those  winds  which  he  represents  as  shak-  £ 
ing  the  Hebrides,  and  rocking  the  old  castles  that  frowned  upon  > 
the  dark-rolling  sea  beneath.  % 

4.  But  one  gets  tired  of  storms,  however  sublime  they  may  be,  \ 
and  longs  for  the  more  orderly  current  of  nature.  Of  Franklin,  < 
no  one  ever  became  tired.  There  was  no  ambition  of  eloquence,  ^ 
no  effort  to  shine,  in  anything  which  came  from  him.  There  was  > 
nothing  which  made  any  demand,  either  upon  your  allegiance  or  < 
your  admiration.  £ 

5.  His  manner  was  as  unaffected  as  infancy.  It  was  nature's  i 
self.  He  talked  like  an  old  patriarch ;  and  his  plainness  and  \ 
simplicity  put  you,  at  once,  at  your  ease,  and  gave  you  the  full  | 
h&d  free  possession  and  use  of  all  your  faculties.  His  thoughts  I 
were  of  a  character  to  shine  by  their  own  light,  without  any  ad-  \ 
ventitious  aid.  They  required  only  a  medium  of  vision  like  his  I 
pure  and  simple  style,  to  exhibit,  to  the  highest  advantage,  their  \ 
native  radiance  and  beauty.  i 

6.  His  cheerfulness  was  unremitting.  It  seemed  to  be  as  \ 
much  the  effect  of  the  systematic  and  salutary  exercise  of  the  \ 
mind  as  of  its  superior  organization.  His  wit  was  of  the  first  <t 
order.  It  did  not  show  itself  merely  in  occasional  coruscations,  £ 
but,  without  any  effort  or  force  on  his  part,  it  shed  a  constant  s 
stream  of  the  purest  light  over  the  whole  of  his  discourse.  $ 
Whether  in  the  company  of  commoners  or  nobles,  he  was  always  | 
the  same  plain  man  ;  always  most  perfectly  at  his  ease,  his  facul-  i 
ties  in  full  play,  and  the  full  orb  of  his  genius  forever  clear  and'  \ 
unclouded.  % 

7.  And  then  the  stores  of  his  mind  were  inexhaustible.  He  > 
had  commenced  life  with  an  ambition  so  vigilant,  that  nothing  | 
had  escaped  his  observation,  and  a  judgment  so  solid,  that  every  I 
incident  was  turned  to  advantage.  His  youth  had  not  been  \ 
wasted  in  idleness,  nor  overcast  by  intemperance.  \ 

8.  He  had  been  all  his  life  a  close  and  deep  reader,  as  well  as  > 
thinker ;  and,  by  the  force  of  his  own  powers,  had  wrought  up  | 
the  raw  materials,  which  he  had  gathered  from  books,  with  such  ? 
exquisite  skill  and  felicity,  that  he  had  added  a  hundred  fold  to  > 
their  original  value,  and  justly  made  them  his  own.  \ 


Here  Exercise  No.  12,  p.  381.  \ 


fth.  \g 
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i;  LESSON  XCVIII. 

;  ►  Haunt,  visit  often.  Bale'ful,  pernicious,  unhallowed. 

Shad'ow,  shade.  Un-timerly>  premature. 

; !   ■        For-lorn',  alone,  destitute.  Stu-pen'dous,  very  high. 
1;      Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Yal'ler,  for  yel'low ;  shad'der,  for  shad'ow. 

i|  TO  AN  EAST  INDIAN  GOLD  COIN. 

; :  1.  Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  ! 

; ;  What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  ? 

; !  How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

\ ;  So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear  ? 

;'  The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear, 

!;  For  twilight  converse,  arm  in  arm ; 

;  \  The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear, 

|;  "When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

j :  2.  By  Cherical's  dark  wandering  streams, 

:>  Where  cane-tufts  shadow  all  the  wild, 

; ;  Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

; ;  Of  Teviot,  loved  while  still  a  child ; . 

;!  Of  castled  rocks,  stupendous  piled 

i ;  By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave  ; 

j :  Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smiled 

' :  Uncursed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slave. 

<;  3.  Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fade  !  — 

; ;  The  perished  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 

; :  That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  played, 

\\  Revives  no  more  in  after-time. 

:  j  Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 

; ;  I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave  ; 

;  j  The  daring  thoughts,  that  soared  sublime, 

j ;  Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 

< :  4.  Slave  of  the  mine  !  thy  yellow  light 

: ;  Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear. 

;  I  A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night 

: ;  My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer ; 

; !  Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear,     .     :    '  . 

: ;  That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine  ; . 

i  J  Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear !  — » 

j ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine.  * .  - 

j:  5.  For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  ! 

: ;  I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true  ! 

<;  I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-wave,  "*v 

:  |  To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 
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The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart !  —  the  grave, 

Dark  and  untimely,  met  my  view,  — 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  ! 

6.  Ha !  com'st  thou  now  so  late,  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorn ; 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  sun-rays  tipped  with  death  has  borne  ? 

From  love,  from  friendship,  country,  torn, 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey, 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn!  — 
Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay ! 


Here  Exercise  No.  8,  p.  380. 


LESSON  XCIX. 

'  Hazards,  chances.  Ag-gres'sion,  hostility,  oppression.  ;> 

Co'pi-ous,  plentiful,  abundant.  Res-to-ra'tion,  return,  renewal.  ;  j 

Re-dress,  reparation.  Pro-scribed',  denounced, condemned.  j! 

Plighting,  pledging.  E-rad'i-ca-tcd,  destroyed.  ;| 

CoVleague,  associate.  Ig-no-min'i-ous-ly,  disgracefully.  i 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sov'e-rin,  for  sui/rin. 

ELOQUENCE  OF  JOHN  ADAMS.  ;j 

This  is  given,  in  Mr.  Webster's  Eulogy,  not  as  an  actual  speech  of  Mr.  Adams,  * 
but  as  an  imitation,  illustrating  his  fervor,  decision,  and  patriotic  devotion.  1 ; 

1.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  j! 
beginning  we  aimed  not  at  independence.  But  there  is  a  Divinity  jj 
which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  ;  j 
to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  '• : 
obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  !; 
We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why,  then,  should  • : 
we  defer  the  declaration  ?  Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  : ; 
reconciliation  with  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  :> 
country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and  his  own  honor  1  '■  \ 

2.  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he,  our  vener-  ;> 
able  colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  already  the  proscribed  •: 
and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance?  Cut  1; 
off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you  ; 
be,  while  the  pgwer  of  England  remains,  but  outlaws?  If  we 
postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  ]\ 
the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  ourselves  j| 
shall  be  ground"^  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trodden  | 
down  in  the  dust  ?  i 
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?  3.  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never  shall  sub-  \ 
s  mit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation  ever  > 
I  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting  before  God,  of  our  sacred  | 

>  honor  to  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dan-  > 
i  gers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  s 
\  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  \ 
i  and  our  lives  I  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here,  who  would  not  i 
c  rather  see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  I 
$  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall  t 
|  to  the  ground.  \ 

>  4.  For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  * 
?  you,  that  George  Washington  be  appointed  commander  of  the  * 
\  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  defence  of  American  liberty,  > 
y  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to 

|  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the  support  I  give 
\  him.    The  war,  then,  must  go  on.    We  must  fight  it  through. 
i  And,  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Declaration 
|  of  Independence  ?    That  measure  will  strengthen  us. 
i     5.  It  will  give  us  character  abroad.    The  nations  will  then 
|  treat  with  us,  which  they  can  never  do,  while  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  subjects,  in  arms  against  our  sovereign.    Nay,  I  main- 
tain, that  England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on 
the  footing  of  independence,  than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts, 
to  acknowledge,  that  her  whole  conduct  towards  us  has  been  a 
course  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

6.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded  by  submitting  to  that  course 
of  things  which  now  predestinates  our  independence,  than  by 
yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The 
former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she 
would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.    Why  then,  why  then,  sir, 
do  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  | 
national  war  ?    And,  since  we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ] 
ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  j 
the  victory?  i 

7.  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  j 
fail.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create  < 
navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  > 
us,  and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously  through  this  struggle,  s 
I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know  the  J 
people  of  these  colonies,  and  I  knowT  that  resistance  to  British  | 
aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  erad-  | 
icated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  \ 
follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead. 

8.  Sir,  the  declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  increased 
courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of 
privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances,  for  chartered  immunities, 
held  under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of 
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entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  v 
breath  of  life.  Bead  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  $ 
every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  * 
uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  | 

9.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  \ 
love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  £ 
it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there  ;  > 
let  them  hear  it,  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon  ;  | 
let  them  see  it,  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  \ 
field  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Con-  I 
cord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support.  \ 

10.  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs;  but  I  see,  I 
I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business.    You  and  I,  indeed,  I 
may  rue  it.    We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration 
will  be  made  good.    We  may  die ;  die  colonists  ;  die  slaves ; 
die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously,  and  on  the  scaffold.    Be  it  so.  Be 

it  so.    If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  that  my  country  shall 
require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at 
the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.    But,  £ 
while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  J 
country,  and  that  a  free  country.  s 

11.  But  whatever  maybe  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  \ 
that  this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  $ 
cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  I 
both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  bright-  \ 
ness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  | 
glorious  day.  > 

12.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  < 
They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bon-  > 
fires,  and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return,  they  will  shed  | 
tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  \ 
agony  and  distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  i 

13.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judg-  \ 
ment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  % 
that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in  this  life,  I  \ 
am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off,  as  I  began,  > 
that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration.  It  i 
is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  \ 
my  dying  sentiment ;  independence  now,  and  Independence  ^ 

FOREVER. 
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LESSON  C. 


Type,  sign,  symbol. 
Theme,  subject. 
Op'tics,  the  science  of  light. 
Radi-ant,  brilliant,  shining. 


Ju'bi-lee,  season  of  festivity. 
Be-twixt',  between. 
Cov'e-nant,  solemn  promise. 
Mir'rored,  reflected. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — Hor'i-zon,  for  ho-ri'zon;  airth,tor  earth. 


TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

1.  Triumphal  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky- 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art; 

2.  Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station,  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 
Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

3.  Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 
As  when  I  dreamed  of  gems  and  gold 
Hid  in  thy  radiant  how  ? 

4.  When  Science  from  Creation's  face 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold,  material  laws  ! 

5.  And  yet,  fair  how,  no  fabling  dreams, 

But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

6.  When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 

Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  world's  gray  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign. 

7.  And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 
To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

8.  Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth,  delivered  from  the  deep, 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

9.  Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye, 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam ; 
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Theme  of  primeval  prophecy,  \ 

Be  still  the  poet's  theme  !  \ 

10.  The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields,  * 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings,  I 

When,  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields,  \ 

The  snowy  mushroom  springs.  | 

1L  How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast  J 

O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town,  * 

Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast,  I 

A  thousand  fathoms  down !  $ 

12.  As  fresh,  in  yon  horizon  dark,  I 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem,  5 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark  * 

First  sported  in  thy  beam.  | 

13.  For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page,  $ 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  its  span, 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


LESSON  CI. 

PeVtry,  skins,  furs.  Strolled,  rambled. 

Vend'er,  seller.  Al-li'an-ces,  compacts. 

Lashed,  fastened  together.  Ag-grieved',  injured. 

Tramfple,  stamp.  Bois'ter-ous,  noisy. 

Sam'ma-ry,  prompt,  decisive.  In-va'ri-a-ble,  constant. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Pic'ter,for  picl'ure;  con-sid a-ble,  for  cen-sid'- 
er-a-ble  ;  sper'il,  for  spir'it. 


SCENE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


1.  In  the  spring,  one  hundred  boats  have  been  numbered,  that  | 
landed  in  one  day  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou,  at  New  Madrid.  > 
I  have  strolled  to  the  point  in  a  spring  evening,  and  seen  them  % 
arriving  in  fleets.  I 

2.  The  boisterous  gayety  of  the  hands,  the  congratulations,  the  \ 
moving  picture  of  life  on  board  the  boats  in  the  numerous  ani-  i 
mals,  large  and  small,  which  they  carry,  their  different  loads,  the  > 
evidence  of  the  increasing  agriculture  of  the  country  above,  and,  I 
more  than  all,  the  immense  distances  which  they  have  already  > 
come,  and  those  which  they  have  still  to  go,  afforded  to  me  copious  s 
sources  of  meditation.  » 

3.  You  can  name  no  point  from  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  > 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  from  which  some  of  these  boats  have  I 
not  come.  In  one  place  there  are  boats  loaded  with  planks  from  \ 
the  pine  forests  of  the  south-west  of  New  York.    In  another 
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I  quarter,  there  are  the  Yankee  notions  of  Ohio ;  from  Kentucky, 
I  pork,  flour,  whisky,  hemp,  tobacco,  bagging,  and  bale-rope. 
\  4.  From  Tennessee  there  are  the  same  articles,  together  with 
\  great  quantities  of  cotton.  From  Missouri  and  Illinois,  are  cattle 
v  and  horses,  and  the  same  articles  generally  as  from  Ohio,  toge- 
<  ther  with  peltry  and  lead  from  Missouri.  Some  boats  are  loaded  \ 
I  with  corn  in  the  ear  and  in  bulk ;  others  with  barrels  of  apples 
%  and  potatoes. 

i  5.  Some  have  loads  of  cider,  and  what  they  call  "  cider  royal," 
^  or  cider  that  has  been  strengthened  by  boiling  or  freezing.  There 
I  are  dried  fruits,  every  kind  of  spirit  manufactured  in  these  regions, 

>  and,  in  short,  the  products  of  the  ingenuity  and  agriculture  of  the 
?  whole  upper  country  of  the  West. 

|  6.  They  have  come  from  regions,  thousands  of  miles  apart. 
|  They  have  floated  to  a  common  point  of  union.  The  surfaces  of 
i  the  boats  cover  some  acres.  Dunghill  fowls  are  fluttering  over 
£  the  roofs  as  an  invariable  appendage.  Chanticleer  raises  his 
I  piercing  note.    The  swine  utter  their  cries.   The  cattle  low.  The 

>  horses  trample,  as  in  their  stables. 

|  7.  There  are  boats  fitted  on  purpose,  and  loaded  entirely  with 
\  turkeys,  that,  having  little  else  to  do,  gobble  most  furiously.  The 
|  hands  travel  about  from  boat  to  boat,  make  inquiries  and  acquaint- 
\  ances,  and  form  alliances  to  yield  mutual  assistance  to  each  other, 

>  on  their  descent  from  this  place  to  New  Orleans.  After  an  hour 
v  or  two  passed  in  this  way,  they  spring  on  shore  to  raise  the  wind 
\  in  town. 

|  8.  It  is  well  for  the  people  of  the  village,  if  they  do  not  become 
I  riotous  in  the  course  of  the  evening;  in  which  case,  I  have  often 

>  seen  the  most  summary  and  strong  measures  taken.    About  mid- 

I  night  the  uproar  is  all  hushed.  The  fleet  unites  once  more  at  \ 
i  Natchez,  or  New  Orleans ;  and,  although  they  live  on  the  same  | 
|  river,  they  may,  perhaps,  never  meet  each  other  again,  on  the  \ 
I  earth.  "  \ 

\  9.  Next  morning,  at  the  first  dawn,  the  bugles  sound.  Every-  \ 
|  thing  in  and  about  the  boats,  that  has  life,  is  in  motion.  The  i 
\  boats,  in  half  an  hour,  are  all  under  way.  In  a  little  while,  they  5 
|  have  all  disappeared,  and  nothing  is  seen,  as  before  they  came,  * 
i  but  the  regular  current  of  the  river.  X 
|  10.  In  passing  down  the  Mississippi,  we  often  see  a  number  of  \ 
\  boats  lashed  and  floating  together.  I  was  once  on  board  a  fleet  of  | 
\  eight,  that  were  in  this  way  moving  on  together.  It  was  a  consider-  \ 
i  able  walk,  to  travel  over  the  roofs  of  this  floating  town.  On  board  | 
?  of  one  boat,  they  were  killing  swine.  In  another  they  had  apples,  ^ 
|  cider,  nuts,  and  "dried  fruit.  One  of  the  boats  was  a  retail  or  dram  \ 
\  shop.    It  seems,  that  the  object,  in  lashing  so  many  boats,  had  | 


^  been  to  barter,  and  obtain  supplies, 
i      11.  These  confederacies  often  commence  in  a  frolic  and  end 
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n  a  quarrel,  in  which  case  the  aggrieved  party  dissolves  the  part-  | 
lership  by  Unlashing,  and  managing  his  own  boat  in  his  own  way.  \ 
iVhile  this  fleet  of  boats  is  floating  separately,  but  each  carried  by  \ 
ihe  same  current,  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  visits  take  place  from  \ 
ioat  to  boat  in  skiffs.  \ 

12.  While  I  was  at  New  Madrid,  a  large  tinner's  establishment  | 
loated  there  in  a  boat.  In  it  all  the  different  articles  of  tin-ware  | 
vere  manufactured,  and  sold  by  wholesale  and  retail.  There  ? 
^ere  three  large  apartments,  where  the  different  branches  of  the  X 
rt  were  carried  on  in  this  floating  manufactory.  \ 

13.  When  they  had  mended  all  the  tin,  and  vended  all  that  | 
ley  could  sell,  in  one  place,  they  floated  on  to  another.  A  still  I 
lore  extraordinary  manufactory,  we  were  told,  was  floating  down  \ 
he  Ohio,  and  shortly  expected  at  New  Madrid.  Aboard  this  X 
fere  manufactured  axes,  scythes,  and  all  other  iron  tools  of  this  | 
escription,  and  in  it  horses  were  shod.  I 

14.  In  short,  it  was  a  complete  blacksmith's  shop  of  a  higher  I 
irder ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  jestingly  talked  of  having  a  trip-  X 
iammer,  worked  by  a  horse-power,  on  board.  I  have  frequently  \ 
een  in  this  region  a  dry-goods  shop  in  a  boat,  with  its  articles  s 
ery  handsomely  arranged  on  shelves.  Nor  would  the  delicate  | 
ands  of  the  vender  have  disgraced  the  spruce  clerk  behind  our  \ 
ity  counters.  | 

15.  It  is  now  common  to  see  flat-boats  worked  by  a  bucket-  i 
heel,  and  a  horse  power,  after  the  fashion  of  steamboat  move-  I 
lent.  Indeed,  every  spring  brings  forth  new  contrivances  of  this  \ 
ort,  the  result  of  the  farmer's  meditations  over  his  winter's  fire.  I 
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LESSON  CII. 

Rail,  scoff,  revile.  Thralls,  slaves. 

Mood,  stale  of  mind,  humor.  Man'date,  order,  command. 

Budge,  stir.  Vo-ca'tion,  employment,  business. 

Fetters,  chains.  Blanched,  pale. 

Cai'tiff,  wretch.  Cow'er-ing,  shrinking. 

Faults  of  Phonunciation.  —  Wulh,  for  worth ;  rep'tile,  for  rep'til. 

THE  CAP  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  following  passage  from  the  drama  of  "  William  Tell,"  represents  a  piece  of  $ 
uthentic  history.  Gesler,  the  Austrian  governor  of  Switzerland,  about  the  year  y 
300,  caused  his  hat  or  cap  to  be  placed  on  a  pole,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  \ 
ow  down  to  it.  William  Tell,  a  gallant  Swiss  patriot,  refused,  and  was  conse-  \ 
uently  imprisoned.  He  afterwards  escaped,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  V 
atriots,  freed  his  country  from  the  Austrian  dominion.  i 


Enter  Sarnem,  with  soldiers,  bearing  Gesler's  cap  upon  a  pole, 
which  he  fixes  into  the  ground,  the  people  looking  on  in  silence 
and  amazement ;  the  guards  station  themselves  near  the  pole.) 
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Sarnem.  Ye  men  of  Altorf ! 
Behold  the  emblem  of  your  master's  power 
And  dignity.    This  is  the  cap  of  Gesler, 
Your  Governor ;  let  all  bow  down  to  it 
Who  owe  him  love  and  loyalty.    To  such 
As  shall  refuse  this  lawful  homage,  or 
Accord  it  sullenly,  he  shows  no  grace, 
But  dooms  them  to  the  penalty  of  the  bondage 
Till  they  're  instructed.    'T  is  no  less  their  gain 
Than  duty,  to  obey  their  master's  mandate. 
Conduct  the  people  hither,  one  by  one, 
To  bow  to  Gesler's  cap. 

Tell.  Have  I  my  hearing  ? 
{Peasants  pass,  taking  off  their  hats,  and  bowing  to  Gesler's  cap 
as  they  pass.) 

Verner.  Away !    Away  ! 

Tell.  Or  sight  ?    They  do  it,  Verner  ! 
They  do  it !  —  Look  !  —  Ne'er  call  me  man  again  ! 
I  '11  herd  with  baser  animals  !    They  keep 
Their  stations.    Still  the  dog 's  a  dog.    The  reptile 
Doth  know  his  proper  rank,  and  sinks  not  to 
The  uses  of  the  grade  below  him.  —  Man ! 
Man  !  that  doth  hold  his  head  above  them  all, 
Doth  ape  them  all.    He 's  man,  and  he 's  the  reptile, — 
Look  !  Look  !  Have  I  the  outline  of  that  caitiff, 
Who  to  the  servile  earth  doth  bend  the  crown 
His  God  did  rear  for  him  to  Heaven  ? 

Verner.  Away, 
Before  they  mark  us. 

Tell.  No  !  no !  since  I  've  tasted, 
I  '11  e'en  feed  on. 

A  spirit 's  in  me  likes  it.    Draw  me  not 
Away !    I  swear  I  will  not  leave  off  yet ; 
I  would  be  full, — full !  —  full !    I  will  not  budge, 
Whatever  be  the  cost ! 

(Pierre  passes  the  cap,  smiles,  and  bows  slightly.) 
Sar.  What  smiled  you  at  ? 
Pierre.  You  saw  I  bowed  as  low  as  he  did. 
Sar.  But 

You  smiled.    How  dared  you  smile  ? 

Tell.  Good!  good! 

Sar.  (Striking  him.)  Take  that; 
And  learn,  when  you  do  smile  again,  to  do 't 
In  season. 

Verner.  ( Takes  hold  of  TeWs  arm.)  Come  away. 

Tell.  Not  yet, — not  yet. 
Why  would  you  have  me  quit  the  fare,  you  see, 
Grows  better  and  better  ? 
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Verner.  You  ehange  color. 
Tell.  Do  I? 
Vnd  so  do  you. 
Sar.  (Striking  another.)  Bow  lower,  slave  ! 
Tell.  Do  you  feel 

hat  blow.    My  flesh  doth  tingle  with 't.    "Well  done  ! 
[low  pleasantly  the  knave  doth  lay  it  on  ! 
,iV"ell  done  !  well  done  !    I  would  it  had  been  I ! 
Ver.  You  tremble,  William.    Come,  you  must  not  stay. 
Tell.  Why  not  ?    What  harm  is  there  ?    I  tell  thee,  Verner, 
know  no  difference  'twixt  enduring  wrong 
\.nd  living  in  the  fear  on 't.    I  do  wear 
The  tyrant's  fetters,  when  it  only  wants 
lis  nod  to  put  them  on ;  and  bear  his  stripes 
When,  that  I  suffer  them,  he  needs  but  hold 
lis  finger  up.    Verner,  you  're  not  the  man 
To  be  content  because  a  villain's  mood 

forbears.  You  're  right, — you  're  right  ?  Have  with  you,  Verner. 

(Enter  Michael  through  the  crowd.) 
Sar.  Bow,  slave.    ( Tell  stops  and  turns.) 
Michael.  For  what?  (Laughs.) 
Sar.  Obey,  and  question  then. 
Mic.  I  '11  question  now,  perhaps  not  then  obey. 
Tell.  A  man  !  a  man ! 
Sar.  'T  is  Gesler's  will,  that  all 
Bow  to  that  cap. 
Mic.  Were  it  thy  lady's  cap, 
d  curtsy  to  it. 

Sar.  Do  you  mock  us,  friend  ? 
Mic.  Not  I.    I  '11  bow  to  Gesler,  if  you  please, 
But  not  his  cap,  nor  cap  of  any  he 
[n  Christendom ! 

Tell.  A  man !    I  say  a  man ! 
Sar.  I  see  you  love  a  jest ;  but  jest  not  now ; 
lse  you  may  make  us  mirth,  and  pay  for 't  too ; 
ow  to  the  cap. 

Tell.  The  slave  would  honor  him. 
Holds  he  but  out ! 
Sar.  Do  you  hear  ? 
Mic.  I  do. 
Tell.  Well  done ! 
The  lion  thinks  as  much  of  cowering 
As  he  does ! 

Sar.  Once  for  all,  bow  to  that  cap 
Tell.  Verner,  let  go  my  arm ! 
Sar.  Do  you  hear  me,  slave  ? 
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Mic.  Slave! 

Tell.  Let  me  go  ! 

Ver.  He  is  not  worth  it,  Tell ; 
A  wild  and  idle  gallant  of  the  town. 
$      Tell.  A  man !  1 11  swear,  a  man !    Don't  hold  me,  Verner. 
\  Verner,  let  go  my  arm  !    Do  you  hear  me,  man  ? 
I  You  must  not  hold  me,  Verner. 
s      Sar.  Villain,  bow 
\  To  Gesler's  cap. 
\     Mic.  No  !  not  to  Gesler's  self ! 
i      Sar.  Seize  him ! 

I      Tell.  {Rushing  forward.)  Off,  off,  you  base  and  hireling  pack ! 

i  Lay  not  your  brutal  touch  upon  the  thing 

i  God  made  in  his  own  image.    Crouch  yourselves  ! 

|  'T  is  your  vocation,  which  you  should  not  call 

|  On  freeborn  men  to  share  with  you,  who  stand 

>  Erect,  except  in  presence  of  their  God 
\  Alone ! 

Sar.  What !  Shrink  you,  cowards  ?    Must  I  do 
Your  duty  for  you  ? 

Tell.  Let  them  but  stir  !    I 've  scattered 
A  flock  of  wolves  that  did  outnumber  .them, — 
For  sport,  I  did  it.    Sport !    I  scattered  them 
With  but  a  staff  not  half  so  thick  as  this. 

(  W rests  Santera's  weapon  from  him.  —  Sarnem  flies. — Soldiers fly.) 
What !  Ha !  Beset  by  hares  !  Ye  men  of  Altorf, 
What  fear  ye  ?    See  what  things  you  fear, — the  shows 
I  And  surfaces  of  men  !    Why  stand  you  wondering  there, 
|  Why  look  you  on  a  man  that 's  like  yourselves, 
*  And  see  him  do  the  deeds  yourselves  might  do, 
\  And  act  them  not  ?    Or  know  you  not  yourselves, 
|  That  ye  are  men  ?    That  ye  have  hearts  and  thoughts 
|  To  feel  and  think  the  deeds  of  men,  and  hands 
^  To  do  them  ?    You  do  say  your  prayers,  and  make 
^  Confession,  and  you  more  do  fear  the  thing 
<  That  kneels  to  God,  than  you  fear  God  himself ! 

>  You  hunt  the  chamois,  and  you 've  seen  him  take 
%  The  precipice,  before  he 'd  yield  the  freedom 

|  His  Maker  gave  him ;  and  you  are  content 
\  To  live  in  bonds,  that  have  a  thought  of  freedom, 
^  Which  Heaven  ne'er  gave  the  little  chamois. 
\  Why  gaze  you  still  with  blanched  cheeks  upon  me  ? 
\  Lack  you  the  manhood  even  to  look  on, 
^  And  see  bold  deeds  achieved  by  others'  hands  ? 
\  Or  is 't  that  cap  still  holds  you  thralls  to  fear  ? 
I  Be  free,  then !  There  !  Thus  do  I  trample  on 
|  The  insolence  of  Gesler  !    ( Throws  down  the  -pole.) 
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Sar.  (Suddenly  entering  with  soldiers.)    Seize  him. 

(All  the  people  except  Verner  and  Michael  fly.) 

Tell.  Ha! 
urrounded  ? 

Mic.  Stand !  I  'll  back  thee  ! 

Ver.  Madman!  Hence!    (Forces  Michael  off.) 

Sar.  Upon  him,  slaves  !  Upon  him  all  at  once  ! 
\Tell,  after  a  struggle,  is  secured  and  throiun  to  the  ground,  where 

they  proceed  to  chain  him.) 
Tow  raise  him.    ( They  raise  him,  heavily  chained^ 

Tell.  Slave! 

Sar.  Rail  on,  thy  tongue  has  yet  its  freedom. 
Tell.  Slave! 

Sar.  On  to  the  castle  with  him,  —  forward! 
Tell.  Slave!  (Exeunt.) 


LESSON  CHI. 

Toil,  labor.  Cis'tus,  the  rock-rose. 

Spoil,  booty,  plunder.  Be-times',  early. 

In-tenif,  anxiously  diligent.  Hoarding,  laying  up. 

Em-ploy',  business,  work.    *  Mi'ser,  one  who  is  sordid. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Spile,  for  spoil ;  bust,  for  burst. 

TO  A  BEE. 

1.  Thou  wert  out  betimes,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 

As  abroad  I  took  my  early  way, 
Before  the  cow,  from  her  resting  place, 
Had  risen  up  and  left  the  trace 

On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  gray, 
Saw  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

2.  Thou  wert  working  late,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 

After  the  fall  of  the  Cistus-nower, 
When  the  primrose  of  evening  was  ready  to  burst, 
I  heard  thee  last,  as  I  saw  thee  first : 

In  the  silence  of  the  evening  hour, 
Heard  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

3.  Thou  art  a  miser,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

Late  and  early  at  employ : 
Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent, 
Thy  summer  in  heaping  and  hoarding  is  spent 

What  thy  winter  will  never  enjoy : 
Wise  lesson,  this,  for  me,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

4.  Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

What  is  the  end  of  thy  toil, 
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When  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone, 
And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  is  done, 

Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil ; 
Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  1 


LESSON  CIV. 

Shaped,  formed.  Im'ple-ments,  tools. 

Puz'zled,  embarrassed.  Com-mo'di-ous,  convenient. 

Progress,  advancement.  Num'ber-less,  that  cannot  be  counted. 

Com-plaint',  disease.  Per-pet'u-al-ly,  continually. 

Redti-fied,  corrected.  Dis-con 'so-late,  dejected. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Reglar,  for  reg'u-lar ;  bur'rers,  for  bur'rows. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  THE  INFERIOR 
ANIMALS. 

1.  The  chief  difference  between  man  and  the  other  animals 
consists  in  this,  that  the  former  has  reason,  whereas  the  latter 
have  only  instinct;  but  in  order  to  understand  what  we  mean  by 
the  terms  reason  and  instinct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  three 
things,  in  which  the  difference  very  distinctly  appears. 

2.  Let  us  first,  to  bring  the  parties  as  nearly  on  a  level  as  pos- 
sible, consider  man  in  a  savage  state,  wholly  occupied,  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  animal  nature ; 
and  here  the  first  distinction  that  appears  between  him  and  the 
creatures  around  him  is,  the  use  of  implements.  When  the  savage 
provides  himself  with  a  hut,  or  a  wigwam  for  shelter,  or  that  he 
may  store  up  his  provisions,  he  does  no  more  than  is  done  by  the 
rabbit,  the  beaver,  the  bee,  and  birds  of  every  species. 

3.  But  the  man  cannot  make  any  progress  in  this  work  with- 
out tools ;  he  must  provide  himself  with  an  axe  even  before  he 

?  can  lop  down  a  tree  for  its  timber ;  whereas,  these  animals  form 

>  their  burrows,  their  cells,  or  their  nests,  with  no  other  tools  than 

>  those  with  which  nature  has  provided  them.  In  cultivating  the 
\  ground,  also,  man  can  do  nothing  without  a  spade  or  a  plough ; 

>  nor  can  he  reap  what  he  has  sown  till  he  has  shaped  an  imple- 

<  ment  with  which  to  cut  down  his  harvests.    But  the  inferior  ani- 

>  mals  provide  for  themselves  and  their  young  without  any  of  these 
i  things. 

I     4.  Now  for  the  second  distinction.    Man  in  all  his  operations 

>  makes  mistakes;  animals  make  none.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 

i  a  thing  as  a  bird  sitting  disconsolate  on  a  twig,  lamenting  over  her  I 

>  half-finished  nest,  and  puzzling  her  little  head  to  know  how  to  i 

<  complete  it  ?  Or  did  you  ever  see  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive  in  1 
?  clumsy,  irregular  shapes,  or  observe  anything  like  a  discussion  in  I 
|  the  little  community,  as  if  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  j 
\  among  the  architects  ?  \ 
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ii  5.  The  lower  animals  are  even  better  physicians  than  we  are;  ;j 
Ipr  when  they  are  ill  they  will,  many  of  them,  seek  out  some  par-  j: 
I  tcular  herb  which  they  do  not  use  as  food,  and  which  possesses  a  : ; 
.bedicinal  quality  exactly  suited  to  the  complaint;  whereas  the  j! 
Imole  college  of  physicians  will  dispute  for  a  century  about  the  ;> 
irtues  of  a  single  drug.  <: 
I  6.  Man  undertakes  nothing  in  which  he  is  not  more  or  less  :| 
iuzzled ;  he  must  try  numberless  experiments  before  he  can  bring  ; 
lis  undertakings  to  anything  like  perfection ;  even  the  simplest  ; ; 
-  perations  of  domestic  life  are  not  well  performed  without  some  '  j 
xperience;  and  the  term  of  man's  life  is  half  wasted  before  he  '\ 
iias  done  with  his  mistakes,  and  begins  to  profit  by  his  lessons.     ;  [ 
,    7.  The  third  distinction  is,  that  animals  make  no  improve-  <; 
nents;  while  the  knowledge,  and  the  skill,  and  the  success  of:' 
nan,  are  perpetually  on  the  increase.    Animals,  in  all  their  ope-  j! 
ations,  follow  the  first  impulse  of  nature,  or  that  instinct  which  ;> 
Jod  has  implanted  in  them.    In  all  they  do  undertake,  therefore,  ;! 
heir  works  are  more  perfect  and  regular  than  those  of  men.  !; 

8.  But  man,  having  been  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thinking  \ 
>r  reasoning  about  what  he  does,  is  enabled  by  patience  and  in-  j; 
lustry  to  correct  the  mistakes  into  which  he  at  first  falls,  and  to  ;  j 
ro  on  constantly  improving.  A  bird's  nest  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  j; 
md  beautiful  structure ;  yet  the  nest  of  a  swallow  of  the  nine-  ;  • 
eenth  century  is  not  at  all  more  commodious  or  elegant  than  <; 
jhose  that  were  built  amid  the  rafters  of  Noah's  ark.  : ' 

9.  But  if  we  compare  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  with  the  <! 
emples  and  palaces  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  we  then  shall  :> 
:ee  to  what  man's  mistakes,  rectified  and  improved  upon,  conduct  \ ; 
lim.    ; : 
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Spi'rql,  winding  like  a  screw.  FlanWings,  protections. 

Ar'dent,  zealous.  As-sid'u-ous,  attentive. 

Lapsed,  passed,  iallen.  Grathi-lat-ing,  rejoicing  in. 

Meni-al,  servant.  Mer'ce-na-ries,  hired  servants. 

Pa'geant,  spectacle.  Ap-pre-hen'sien,  fear. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Even-in,  for  eve'ning ;  i-dee ,  for  i-de'a. 
SELECT  PASSAGES. 

1.    THE  MIND. 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  curious  thing,  in  some  respects  not  i 
unlike  an  old  Gothic  castle,  full  of  turnings  and  windings,  long,  | 
dark  passages,  spiral  staireases,  and  secret  corners.  Among  all  \ 
these  architectural  involutions,  too,  the  ideas  go  wandering  about,  | 
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generally  very  much  at  random,  often  get  astray,  often  go  into  a 
wrong  room  and  fancy  it  their  own ;  and  often,  too,  it  happens, 
that  when  one  of  them  is  tripping  along  quite  quietly,  thinking  | 
that  all  is  right,  open  flies  a  door ;  out  comes  another  and  turns  $ 
the  first  back  again, — sometimes  rudely  blowing  her  candle  out,  i 
|  and  leaving  her  in  the  dark,  —  and  sometimes  taking  her  delicately  v 
>  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  leading  her  to  the  very  spot  whence  I 
I  she  set  out  at  first. 

\  2.    SLEEP  OF  INFANCY. 

\      0  !  the  sweet,  profound  sleep  of  infancy;  how  beautiful  it  is!  ? 
\  that  soft  and  blessed  gift  of  a  heart  without  a  stain  or  a  pang,  > 
?  of  a  body  unbroken  in  any  fibre  by  the  cares  and  labors  of  exist-  I 
s  ence,  of  a  mind  without  a  burden  or  an  apprehension.    It  falls  \ 
|  down  upon  our  eyelids  like  the  dew  of  a  summer's  eve,  refreshing  > 
s  for  our  use  all  the  world  of  flowers  in  which  we  dwell,  and  pass- 
n  ing  calm,  and  tranquil,  and  happy,  without  a  dream,  and  without 
\  an  interruption.    But,  alas  !  alas  !  with  the  first  years  of  life,  it  is 
\  gone,  and  never  returns.    We  may  win  joy,  and  satisfaction,  and 
v  glory,  and  splendor,  and  power ;  we  may  obtain  more  than  our 
i  wildest  ambition  aspired  to,  or  our  eager  hope  could  grasp ;  but 
^  the  sweet  sleep  of  infancy,  the  soft  companion  of  our  boyish  pil- 
\  low,  flies  from  the  ardent  joys,  as  well  as  the  bitter  cares  of  man-  $ 
s  hood,  and  never,  never  returns  again.  s 

\  3.    AN  ENGLISH  PARK.  \ 

\  The  English  park  is  one  of  those  things  peculiarly  English,  \ 
^  which  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  on  earth  but  in  England ;  at  \ 
\  least,  we  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  in  three,  | 
^  out  of  the  four  quarters  of  this  our  globe ;  the  wide,  grassy  slopes,  \ 
\  the  groups  of  majestic  trees,  the  dim  flankings  of  forest  ground,  | 
n  broken  with  savannas,  and  crossed  by  many  a  path  and  many  a  \ 
\  walk,  the  occasional  rivulet  or  piece  of  water,  the  resting-place,  i 
\  the  alcove,  the  ruin  of  the  old  mansion,  where  our  fathers  dwelt,  \ 
\  now  lapsed  into  the  domain  of  Time,  but  carefully  guarded  from  | 
\  any  hands  but  his,  with  here  and  there  some  slope  of  the  ground,  I 
\  or  some  turn  of  the  path,  bringing  us  suddenly  upon  a  bright  and  | 
\  unexpected  prospect  of  distant  landscapes  far  beyond,  —  "  all  nature,  * 
\  and  all  art."  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  earth,  and  few  things  \ 
\  are  half  so  beautiful ;  for  it  is  tranquil  without  being  dull,  and  calm  \ 
\  without  being  cheerless  ;  but  of  all  times,  when  we  would  enjoy 
\  the  stillness  and  the  serenity  at  its  highest  pitch,  go  forth  into  a 
\  fine  old  park  by  moonlight. 

4.    ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  apprehension  and  uncertainty,  the  hu- 
man mind  has  a  natural  tendency  to  connect  the  occurrence  of 
the  moment,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  the  principal  object  of  our 
feelings  and  wishes  at  the  time.    It  matters  not  whether  the  two 
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ings  be  as  distinct  and  as  distant  as  the  sun  is  from  the  moon  ; 
sociation,  in  an  instant,  spins  a  thousand  gossamer  threads  be- 

een  them,  forming  a  glistening  sort  of  spider-like  bridge,  scarcely 
scernible  to  other  people's  eyes,  but  fully  strong  enough  for  fancy 

run  backwards  and  forwards  upon  forever. 

5.    DOMESTIC  TIES. 

A  dissertation  on  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  man  might 

given  to  prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  domestic  ties  are  . 
necessity  of  his  existence  ;  and  let  any  man  gaze  forward  into  | 
ture  years,  and  fancy  that  some  cold  barren  is  placed  between 
m  and  domestic  affection ;  that  no  kindred  eye  is  to  brighten  at 
s  presence,  no  affectionate  lip  smile  at  his  happiness,  no  tear  of 
mpathy  to  wash  away  one  half  of  his  griefs,  no  cheerful  voice 
dispel  the  thoughts  of  care,  no  assiduous  hand  to  smooth  the 
How  of  sickness,  and  close  the  eye  of  death, — let  him  picture 
s  being  solitary,  his  joys  unshared,  his  sorrows  undivided,  his 
isfortunes  unaided  but  by  general  compassion,  his  sickness  tended  X 
the  slow  hand  of  mercenaries,  and  his  eyes  closed,  while  the  I 
ht  has  scarce  departed,  by  the  rude  touch  of  some  weary  and  | 
different  menial, — let  him  fancy  all  this,  and  then  he  will  feel,  I 
Ideed,  that  domestic  ties  are  a  necessity  of  our  existence.  > 

6.    MOONLIGHT  AND  MIDNIGHT.  I 

Let  any  one  who  is  fond  of  sublime  sensations,  take  his  hat  ^ 
d  staff,  and  climb  a  high  hill  in  a  moonlit  midnight.    There  is  * 
Dart  of  that  dust  of  earth  which  gathers  so  sadly  upon  our  spirit,  $ 
Lring  our  daily  commune  with  this  sordid  world,  cast  off  at  every  I 
p.    The  very  act  of  climbing  has  something  ennobling  in  it, 
d  the  clearer  air  we  breathe,  the  elevation  to  which  we  rise,  all 
Ve  the  mind  a  sensation  of  power  and  lightness,  as  if  it  had 
rtly  shaken  off  the  load  of  clay  that  weighs  it  down  to  the 
ound.    But  still  more,  when  with  solitude,  —  the  deep  solitude  of 
ght, — we  rise  up  high  above  the  sleeping  world,  with  the  bright 
irs  for  our  only  companions,  and  the  calm  moon  for  our  only 
ht, — when  we  look  through  the  profound  depth  of  space,  and 
e  it  peopled  by  never-ending  orbs,  —  when  we  gaze  around  our 
tended  horizon,  and  see  the  power  of  God  on  every  side,  —  then 
e  immortal  triumphs  over  the  mortal,  and  we  feel  our  better 
ing  strong  within  us.    The  cares,  the  sorrows,  the  anxieties  of 
rth  seem  as  dust  in  the  balance  weighed  with  mightier  things ;  \ 
d  the  grandest  earthly  ambition,  that  ever  conquered  worlds  i 
id  wept  for  more,  may  feel  itself  humiliated  to  the  dust  in  the  > 
esence  of  silence,  and  solitude,  and  space,  and  millions  of  eter-  \ 
il  suns.  | 

7.    UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE.  i 

It  is  a  wonder  that  man  ever  smiles ;  for  there  is  something  | 
strange  and  awful  in  the  hourly  uncertainty  of  our  fate,  | 
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\  — in  the  atmosphere  of  darkness  and  insecurity  that  surrounds 
s  our  existence,  —  in  the  troops  of  dangers  to  our  peace  and  to  our 
\  being,  that  ride  invisible  upon  every  moment  as  it  flies, — that 
\  man  is,  as  it  were,  like  a  blind  man  in  the  front  of  a  great  battle, 
I  where  his  hopes  and  his  joys  are  swept  down  on  every  side,  and 

>  in  which  his  own  existence  must  terminate  at  length  in  some  un- 
\  defined  hour,  and  in  some  unknown  manner, — and  yet  he  smiles, 

>  as  if  he  were  at  a  pageant. 

>  S.   THE  RISING  MOON. 

?  From  sunset  till  about  nine  o'clock,  there  has  been  a  light, 
s  refreshing  rain, — not  one  of  those  cold,  autumnal  pours,  which 
\  leave  the  whole  world  dark,  and  drenched,  and  dreary,  but'  the 
\  soft  falling  of  light,  pellucid  drops,  that  scarcely  bent  the  blades 
i  of  grass  on  which  they  rested,  and  through  which,  ever  and  anon, 
\  the  purple  of  the  evening  sky,  and,  as  that  faded  away,  the  bright 
\  glance  of  an  evening  star,  might  be  seen  among  the  broken  clouds. 
;:  Towards  nine,  however,  the  vapors,  that  rested  upon  the  eastern 
j!  uplands,  became  tinged  with  light ;  and,  as  gifted  with  the  power 
1;  of  scattering  darkness  from  her  presence,  forth  came  the  resplen- 
||  dent  moon,  while  the  dim  clouds  grew  pale  and  white  as  she 
!;  advanced,  and,  rolling  away  over  the  hills,  left  the  sky  all  clear. 

It  required  scarcely  a  fanciful  mind  to  suppose  that,  —  in  the  bril- 
'.\  liant  shining  of  the  million  of  drops,  which  hung  on  every  leaf, 
;j  and  rested  on  every  bough,  —  in  the  glistening  ripple  of  the  river, 
!;  that  rolled  in  waves  of  silver  through  the  plain, — in  the  checkered 
\  dancing  of  the  light  and  shadow  through  the  trees,  and  in  the 
X  sudden  brightening  up  of  every  object  throughout  the  scene  which 

could  reflect  her  beams, — it  required  scarcely  a  fanciful  mind  to 
;  suppose,  that  the  whole  world  was  rejoicing  in  the  soft  splendor 
!;  of  that  gentle  watcher  of  the  night,  and  gratulating  her  triumph 

>  over  the  darkness  and  the  clouds. 


LESSON  CVI. 


Blent,  mingled  together. 
Ar-rarf,  order. 

Thronged,  crowded  together. 
Mould  er,  crumble  to  dust. 
Rev'el-ry,  festivity. 


Squad'ron,  body  of  troops. 
Mus'ter-ing,  collecting. 
Claf'ler-ing,  rattling. 
Im-pet'u-ous,  violent. 
Mar'shal-ling,  arranging. 


BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
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A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  arid  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush !  hark !  — a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

2.  Did  ye  not  hear  it?  —  No ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street : 

On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark !  —  That  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat.  $ 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  !  | 
Arm !  arm  !  it  is  —  it  is— the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

3.  Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  : 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated — who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes,  \ 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise !  | 

4.  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  the  steed,  ,  | 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car  | 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed,  V  ,  "| 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ;  £ 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  *,  \ 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum  > 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ;  i 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb,  5 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips — "  The  foe  !  they  come  !  t 

they  come  !  "  * 

5.  And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves,  \ 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass,  < 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves,  \ 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,  — alas  !  > 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass  $ 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

6.  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
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^  The  morn  the  marshalling-  in  arms  —  the  day, 

%  Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  ! 

>  The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 
|  The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 

>  Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 

?  Rider  and  horse,  —  friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent ! 


Here  Exercise  No.  19,  p.  384. 


LESSON  C  VII. 

Gaunt,  tain,  meagre.  Em-bel'lish,  adorn. 

Crav'ing;  importunate.  Fic-ti'tious,  imaginary. 

Am'pli-fij,  enlarge,  expand.  Im-plic'it-ty,  entirely. 

Pam'pered,  fed  luxuriously.  Rc-lent'less,  unpitying. 

Con'strued,  interpreted.  Scin-til-la'tions,  sparks,  flashes. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Win'der,  for  win'dow ;  soorce,  for  source. 
TRAITS  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER. 


<  1.  Who  has  not  been  struck  with  the  natural  eloquence  of  the 

>  Irish  ?  We  need  not  go  to  Grattan,  Curran,  or  Burke  for  speci- 
X  mens  of  this  gift  of  genius.  The  rudest  Irish  laborer  among  us 
^  seems  to  be  endowed  with  it.  If  an  Irishman  ; really,  sets  about 
}  persuading  you  of  a  thing,  he  seldom  faiks  of  his  object,  unless, 
i  indeed,  it  be  to  prove  that  black  is  white. 

>  2.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  an  Irishman  can  embellish  the  most 
|  naked  idea,  and  amplify  the  commonest  topic.  There  is  a  picture 
\  called  "  The  Sturdy  Beggar,"  belonging  to  the  Athenaeum  in 
j  Boston.  It  is  the  portrait  of  an  Irishman ;  and  I  have  heard 
t  something  like  the  following  anecdote  respecting  it.    One  day  a 

>  man  presented  himself  at  the  artist's  door,  and  begged  for  alms. 
|  "  Walk  in,"  said  the  painter,  "  and  tell  me  your  name."    "  My 

>  name,  sir,"  said  the  beggar,  "  is  Patrick  McGruger,  and  it 's  true 
s  what  I  tell  ye." 

%  3.  "  But,"  said  the  artist,  "  why  don't  you  go  to  work,  instead 
\  of  begging  about  the  streets  in  this  fashion  ?  "  "  Why  don't  I  go 
i  to  work,  your  honor  ?  and  is  it  that  ye 'd  like  to  know  ?  When 
?  ye  're  threescore  years  and  ten  like  myself,  ye  '11  be  more  ready 
|  to  answer  such  a  question  than  to  ask  it." 

\     4.  "  Well,  well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  artist,  "  you  can  at  £ 

>  least  sit  down  and  let  me  paint  your  portrait."    "  Is  it  my  hand- 

<  some  portrait  you  're  wanting  ?  and  do  you  wish  me  to  sit  down 
\  there,  and  let  you  paint  it  ?  Faith,  that 's  a  thing  I  can  do,  though 
i  I  was  not  brought  up  to  it.  The  time  has  been,  your  honor, 
|  when  Patrick  McGruger  could  do  better  than  sit  for  the  portrait 
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I  j)f  a  beggar.  But  I  must  do  what  I  may  ;  for  these  old  limbs  ask 
I  ,o  be  fed,  though  they  refuse  to  work." 

5.  The  author  of  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life  "  fur- 
jiishes  us  with  a  characteristic,  though  fictitious,  specimen  of  this 
latural  eloquence  of  the  common  people,  in  a  poor  woman  who 
nourns,  at  a  wake,  over  the  dead  body  of  her  patron,  Goodman 
bee.  She  is  described  as  seated  on  the  floor,  her  eyes  closed, 
tier  hands  clasped  around  her  knees,  while,  in  a  low  and  mourn- 
ul  tone,  she  spoke  as  follows. 

6.  "  Kind  and  gentle  were  you,  and  lived  through  sorrow  and 
i  ;ears, — frost  and  snow, — with  an  open  house  and  an  open  heart. 

The  sun  of  heaven  shone  on  you,  and  you  reflected  its  warmth 
m  others.  The  Flower  of  the  Valley  saw  and  loved  you ;  and 
;hough  she  is  of  a  strange  country,  you  taught  her  to  love  the 
Green  and  Weeping  Island,  —  to  dry  the  widow's  tears, — to  feed 
;he  orphan,  —  to  clothe  the  naked. 

7.  "  O,  why  did  you  die,  and  leave  behind  you  all  the  good 
;hings  of  life,  —  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  boy  who  will  be  the 
iak  of  the  forest  yet.  O,  the  justice  and  the  mildness  were  you 
)f  the  country's  side,  and,  while  grass  grows,  and  waters  run,  we 
tvill  mourn  for  Goodman  Lee.    The  beggar  walked  from  his  door 

i|  .with  a  full  sack,  —  and  he  turned  wormwood  into  sweetness  with 
lis  smile.  But  now  his  wife  is  desolate,  and  his  full  and  plentiful 
lome  has  no  master ! " 

8.  The  "wit  of  the  Irish  is  no  less  natural  and  striking  than 
;heir  eloquence.  That  very  transposition  of  ideas,  which  some- 
;imes  produces  a  bull  or  a  blunder,  not  unfrequently  startles  us 
is  if  with  the  scintillations  of  humor.  "  What  are  you  doing 
;here  ? "  said  one  Irishman  to  another,  who  was  digging  away  the 
lirt  before  a  cellar-window.  "  I 'm  going  to  open  this  window," 
said  Pat,  "  to  let  the  dark  out  of  the  cellar !  " 

9.  A  few  years  ago,  as  several  persons  were  standing  on  a 
wharf  at  Liverpool,  one  of  them  slipped  into  the  dock.  The  first 
individual  to  move  for  the  relief  of  the  drowning  man  was  an 
[rishman,  who  plunged  into  the  water,  and,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, rescued  the  person  from  the  waves.  When  the  man  had  at 
length  recovered  from  his  ducking,  he  took  some  change  out  of 
lis  pocket,  and,  selecting  a  sixpence,  handed  it  to  the  Irishman 
who  had  saved  his  life.  The  latter  looked  an  instant  at  the  six- 
3ence  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  —  and  then  slowly  measured  with 
lis  eye  the  individual  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  observing,  that 
tie  was  a  very  thin,  withered  little  man,  he  put  the  money  into 
iiis  pocket,  and  turned  on  his  heel,  saying  significantly,  "  It 's 
enough ! " 

'  10.  Wit  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  one  half  of  the 
Irish  nation, — and,  though  it  often  leaves  them  destitute  of  a  din- 
ner, it  seldom  fails  to  make  even  destitution  and  want,  the  occa- 
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sion  of  its  merry  sallies.  It  is  perhaps  this  playfulness  of  fancy,  I 
that  is  partly  the  source  of  that  cheerfulness  which  forms  a  re-  > 
markable  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  "  Sufficient  for  the  I 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  an  injunction  literally  construed  and  ? 
implicitly  obeyed.  i 

11.  Cheerfulness  seems,  indeed,  to  be  so  natural  to  the  Irish,  | 
as  hardly  to  possess  the  self-denying  ingredients  of  virtue.  Not  I 
even  poverty,  want,  oppression,  can  wholly  shut  out  the  genial  I 
light  of  cheerfulness  from  an  Irishman's  cabin.  If  it  come  not  in  > 
at  the  door  or  the  window,  fancy  will  strike  out  the  spark,  hope  \ 
cherish  it,  wit  blow  it  into  a  blaze.  \ 

12.  There  is  something  even  pathetic  in  the  instances  that  are  \ 
related  of  Irish  wit  and  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  > 
desolation.  A  traveller  in  Ireland  tells  us,  that  on  one  occasion  < 
he  went  to  an  Irish  cabin,  where  he  found  a  peasant  and  his  \ 
numerous  family  crowded  into  the  only  room  in  the  building,  \ 
which  was  scarcely  more  than  twelve  feet  square.  In  one  corner  I 
lay  a  pig,  it  being  the  custom  among  these  poor  people  to  fatten  > 
one  of  these  animals  every  six  months  for  the  purpose  of  paying  \ 
the  rent.  I 

13.  The  traveller  describes  the  hut  as  exhibiting  the  most  i 
naked  scene  of  relentless  poverty  that  could  be  imagined.  The  * 
gaunt  form  of  the  peasant,  the  sunken  cheek  of  the  wife,  the  pal-  \ 
lid  countenances  of  the  children,  all  showed  that  the  craving  wants  > 
of  nature  were  but  half  supplied.  But  the  pig  presented  a  re-  s 
markable  contrast  to  this  general  aspect  of  want  and  woe.  '  There  j 
it  lay,  luxuriously  embedded  in  aristocratic  straw,  sleek,  round,  I 
and  pampered.  ; 

14.  As  the  stranger  entered  the  hut,  it  did  not  even  condescend  > 
to  rise  ;  but  seemed  to  intimate,  by  a  delicate  and  affected  grunt,  i 
the  sentiment  of  the  fat  lady  in  the  play,  "  Don't  be  rude,  for  j 
really  my  nerves  won't  bear  it ! "  \ 

15.  The  stranger  felt  his  heart  touched  at  this  scene,  for  it  J 
seemed  to  show,  that,  day  by  day,  the  food  that  the  peasant  and  | 
his  children  needed,  was  doled  out  to  this  pampered  animal,  to  ? 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  thus  insure, — what  was  \ 
even  more  necessary  than  food  beyond  the  point  of  mere  starva-  \ 
tion, — a  shelter  for  the  family  from  the  elements.  At  length  he  \ 
said  to  the  Irishman,  "  Pray,  why  do  you  keep  this  creature  in  i 
the  house  ? "  "  Sure,"  said  the  peasant,  with  a  smile,  "  your  * 
honor  wouldn't  turn  out  the  jintleman  what  pays  the  rint." 

16.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  Irishman's  cheerfulness  is  made  to  \ 
solace  his  poverty ;  thus  it  is,  that  the  diamond  can  illuminate 
the  darkness ;  that  the  playful  light  of  a  heavenly  virtue  may  be  > 
drawn  down  to  earth,  even  by  the  iron  of  which  misery  forges  its  < 
fetters.  t 
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Dial,  an  instrument  for  measuring  time 

by  the  aid  of  the  sun. 
Wrin'kled,  marked  with  wrinkles. 


Du-raftion,  continuance. 
In'Ji-nite,  boundless. 
JSoise'less,  without  noise. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Perced,  for  pierced ;  in'Ji-riite,  for  in'Ji-nU. 


1.  I  asked  an  aged  man,  a  man  of  cares, 
Wrinkled  and  curved,  and  white  with  hoary  hairs ; 
"  Time  is  the  warp  of  life,"  he  said,  "  Oh  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  weave  it  well ! " 

I  asked  the  ancient  venerable  dead, 
Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled ; 
From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flowed, 
"  Time  sowed  the  seed  we  reap  in  this  abode  ! " 

2.  I  asked  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  tide 

Of  life  had  left  his  veins  :  "  Time  ! "  he  replied, 
"  I 've  lost  it !  ah  the  treasure  ! "  and  he  died. 
I  asked  the  golden  sun,  and  silver  spheres, 
Those  bright  chronometers  of  days  and  years  : 
They  answered,  "  Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare  ! " 
And  bade  us  for  eternity  prepare. 

3.  I  asked  a  spirit  lost ;  but  oh,  the  shriek 

That  pierced  my  soul !    I  shudder  while  I  speak ! 

It  cried,  "  A  particle  !  a  speck !  a  mite 

Of  endless  years,  duration  infinite  !"  — 

Of  things  inanimate,  my  dial  I 

Consulted,  and  it  made  me  this  reply :  — 

"  Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  weh\ 

The  path  of  glory,  or  the  path  of  hell." 

4.  I  asked  old  father  Time  himself,  at  last, 
But  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past ; 
His  chariot  was  a  cloud,  the  viewless  wind 
His  noiseless  steeds,  which  left  no  trace  behind. 
I  asked  the  mighty  angel,  who  shall  stand, 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  solid  land ; 

"  By  heavens,"  he  cried,  "  1  swear  the  mystery 's  o'er  ; 
Time  was,"  he  cried,  "  but  time  shall  be  no  more  ! " 


WHAT  IS  TIME? 


Here  Exercise  No.  21,  p. 
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\  Tiled,  covered  with  tiles.  Case-merit,  window  with  hinges. 

X  Wall'eyed,  with  white  eyes.  In-dis-po-si'lion,  illness. 

»  Reek'ing,  steaming.  Low  er-ing,  cloudy,  dull. 

5  Trkk'le,  to  rundown  in  drops.  Mo-noL'o-nous,  of  uniform  sound. 

>  Cow'er-ing,  bending,  stooping.  Poul'try,  domestic  fowl. 

\  Errors  of  Pronunciation. — In-dis'p'si-tion,  for  in-dis-po-si'lion;  chim'blies, 
s  for  chim'neys;  'xcept-in,  for  ex-cept'ing. 

A  RAINY  SUNDAY  AT  A  COUNTRY  INN. 

\  1.  It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November.  > 
X  I  had  been  detained  in  the  course  of  a  journey  by  a  slight  indis-  * 
X  position,  from  which  I  was  recovering;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  \ 

and  was  obliged  to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  | 

small  town  of  Derby. 

2.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn !  Whoever  has  had  the 
luck  to  experience  one,  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The 

*  rain  pattered  against  the  casements,  the  bells  tolled  for  church 
\  with  a  melancholy  sound.    I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of 
\  something  to  amuse  the  eye,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been 
placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amusement. 

3.  The  windows  of  my  bedroom  looked  out  among  tiled  roofs 
and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting  room  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  stable  yard. 

4.  I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  sick  of 
this  world  than  a  stable  yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The  place  was 
littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been  kicked  about  by  travellers 

\  and  stable  boys. 

%  5.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water,  surrounding 
X  an  island  of  muck ;  some  half  drowned  poultry  were  crowded 

>  together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  miserable  crest-fallen 
|  fowl,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit,  his  drooping  tail  matted, 
|  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled 
X  from  his  back. 

\  6.  Near  the  cart  was  a  half  dozing  cow  chewing  the  cud,  and 
\  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths  of  vapor  rising 
I  from  her  reeking  hide.    A  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the  loneli- 

>  ness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a  window, 
|  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eves.  An  unhappy  cur 
\  chained  to  a  dog  house  hard  by  uttered  something  every  now 
i  and  then  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp.  Everything  in  short  was 
V  comfortless  and  forlorn. 

\  7.1  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  people  \ 
X  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  garments  carefully  lifted  and  \ , 

>  dripping  umbrellas.  The  bells  ceased  to  toll  and  the  streets  be-  *j 
\  came  silent.  i 

>  8.  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy ;  the  slovenly,  > j 
i  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along ;  there  was  no  I 
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riety  even  in  the  rain ;  it  was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  | 

ttter,  patter,  patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was  enliv-  > 

ied  by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  i 

>on  a  passing  umbrella.  I 

9.  It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed  \ 
irase  of  the  day)  when  in  the  course  of  the  morning  a  horn  * 
ew,  and  a  stage  coach  whirled  through  the  street,  with  outside  > 
issengers  stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  \ 

d  seethed  together  and  reeking  with  steams  of  wet  cloaks  and  \ 

rer-coats.  | 

10.  The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking  places  a  crew  i 
vagabond  boys  and  vagabond  dogs ;  but  the  bustle  was  tran-  ^ 

ent ;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way ;  and  boy  and  dog  all 
unk  back  again  to  their  holes ;  the  street  again  became  silent, 
id  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 


LESSON  CX. 

Hues,  dyes,  colors.  Vis'tas,  openings. 

Glow,  brightness.  Kin'dling,  exciting  into  action. 

Plume,  feather.     t  O'er-skad'ows,  darkens. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  — Kin'dlin,  for  kin'dling. 

HE  GLORY  OF  GOD  IN  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  CREATION 

1.  Thou  art,  O  God !  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 

2.  When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays. 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven  ; 
Those  hues,  that  make  the  sun's  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord  !  are  thine. 

3.  When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  dyes  ;  — - 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord  !  are  thine. 
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4.  "When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes, 
Thy  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 
And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes, 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
"Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 


LESSON  CXI. 

Dyed,  colored.  Peopling;  filling  with  people. 

Melts,  softens.  Saf  fron,  yellow. 

A-bidef,  stay,  dwell.  Thickets,  mazes. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Hum,  for  home. 

DOMESTIC  LOVE. 

1.  Domestic  love  !  not  in  proud  palace  halls 
Is  often  seen  thy  beauty  to  abide  ; 

Thy  dwelling  is  in  lonely  cottage  walls, 
That  in  the  thickets  of  the  woodbine  hide ; 
"With  hum  of  bees  around,  and  from  the  side 
Of  woody  hills  some  little  bubbling  spring, 
Shining  along,  through  banks  with  harebells  dyed ; 
And  many  a  bird  to  warble  on  the  wing, 
When  morn  her  saffron  robe  o'er  heaven  and  earth  doth  fling. 

2.  0  !  love  of  loves  !  —  to  thy  white  hand  is  given 
Of  earthly  happiness  the  golden  key. 

Thine  are  the  joyous  hours  of  winter's  even, 
"When  the  babes  cling  around  their  father's  knee ; 
And  thine  the  voice,  that,  on  the  midnight  sea, 
Melts  the  rude  mariner  with  thoughts  of  home, 
Peopling  the  gloom  with  all  he  longs  to  see. 
Spirit !  I 've  built  a  shrine  ;  and  thou  hast  come, 
And  on  its  altar  closed,  forever  closed,  thy  plume. 

Here  Exercise  No.  22,  p.  384. 


LESSON  CXII. 

Brats,  children.  Be-spoke',  indicated. 

Baffle,  elude,  defeat.  Ob'du-rate,  inflexible. 

Jar'gon,  unintelligible  language.  Fra-ter'ni-ty,  company. 

Stufdy,  hardy.  In-jundtions,  commands. 

Bel'dam,  old  woman.  Chi'ro-man-tic,  fortune-telling. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Fu'ter,  for  fu'ture ;  dar'lers,  for  daugh'ters. 

A  GYPSY  ENCAMPMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 
1.  The  road  pursued  by  the  two  travellers,  though  sandy,  was 
smooth  and  neat,  and  well  tended,  and  came  down  to  the  slope  of  j 
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ja  long  hill,  exposing  its  course  to  the  eye  for  nearly  a  mile.  There  > 
was  a  gentle  rise  on  each  side,  covered  with  wood ;  but  this  rise,  I 
and  its  forest  burden,  did  not  advance  within  a  hundred  yards  of  \ 
(the  road  on  either  hand,  leaving  between,  except  where  it  was  \ 
interrupted  by  some  old  sand-pits,  a  space  of  open  ground,  cov-  \ 
ered  with  short,  green  turf,  with  here  and  there  an  ancient  oak  i 
Istanding  forward  before  the  other  trees,  and  spreading  its  branches  i 
[to  the  way-side.  > 
2.  To  the  right,  was  a  little  rivulet,  gurgling  along  the  deep  I 
bed  it  had  worn  for  itself  among  the  short  grass,  in  its  way  towards  > 
a  considerable  river,  that  flowed  through  the  valley,  at  about  two  I 
miles'  distance ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  eye  might  range  far  amid  the  i 
tall,  separate  trees,  —  now,  perhaps,  lighting  upon  a  stag  at  graze,  > 
or  a  fallow  deer  tripping  away  over  the  dewy  ground  as  light  and  < 
gracefully  as  a  lady  in  a  ball-room,  till  sight  became  lost  in  the  > 
green  shade  and  the  dim  wilderness  of  leaves  and  branches.  | 

Kb  3.  Amid  the  scattered  oaks  in  advance  of  the  wood,  and  nestled  \ 
nto  the  dry  nooks  of  the  sand-pits,  appeared  about  half  a  dozen  | 
dirty,  brown  shreds  of  canvass,  none  of  which  seemed  larger  than  i 
a  dinner  napkin,  yet  which,  spread  over  hoops,  cross  sticks,  and  \ 
other  contrivances,  served  as  habitations  to  six  or  seven  families,  i 
of  that  wild  and  dingy  race,  whose  existence  and  history  are  a  \ 
phenomenon,  not  among  the  least  strange  of  all  the  wonderful  I 
things  that  we  pass  by  daily  without  investigation  or  inquiry.  $ 

4.  At  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  of  these  little  dwelling  places,  > 
might  be  seen  some  Gypsy  women,  with  their  peculiar  straw  bon-  i 
nets,  red  cloaks,  and  silk  handkerchiefs  ;  some,  withered,  shrunk,  \ 
and  witch-like,  bore  evidently  the  traces  of  long  years  of  wander-  \ 
ing,  exposure,  and  vicissitude ;  while  others,  with  the  warm  rose  i 
of  youth  and  health  glowing  through  the  golden  brown  of  their  > 
skins,  and  their  dark,  gem-like  eyes,  flashing,  undimmed  by  sorrow  X 
or  infirmity,  gave  the  beau  ideal  of  a  beautiful  nation,  long  passed  ? 
away  from  thrones  and  dignities,  and  left  but  as  the  fragments  of  \ 
a  wreck,  dashed  to  atoms  by  the  waves  of  the  past.  \ 

5.  At  one  point,  amid  white-wood  ashes,  and  many  an  unlawful  \ 
feather  from  the  plundered  cock  and  violated  turkey,  sparkled  a  $ 
fire  and  boiled  a  caldron  ;  and,  round  about  the  ancient  beldam  \ 
who  presided  over  the  pot,  were  placed  in  various  easy  attitudes,  | 
several  of  the  male  members  of  the  tribe,  mostly  covered  with  | 
long,  loose  great  coats,  which  bespoke  the  owners  either  changed  > 
or  shrunk.  A  number  of  half-naked  brats,  engaged  in  many  a  \ 
sport,  filled  up  the  scene,  and  promised  a  sturdy  and  increasing  > 
race  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  for  after  years.  i 

6.  Over  the  whole, — wood,  and  road,  and  stream,  and  Gypsy  > 
encampment, — was  pouring,  in  full  stream,  the  purple  light  of  \ 
evening,  with  the  long  shadows  stretching  across,  and  marking  > 
the  distances  all  the  way  up  the  slope  of  the  hill.    Where  an  i 
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undulation  of  the  ground,  about  half-way  up  the  ascent,  gave  a  I 
wider  space  of  light  than  ordinary,  were  seen  two  strangers,  riding  ? 
slowly  down  the  road,  whose  appearance  soon  called  the  eyes  of  \ 
the  Gypsy  fraternity  upon  their  movements ;  for  the  laws  in  regard  I 
to  vagabondism  had  lately  been  strained  somewhat  hard,  especially  \ 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  | 
the  Gypsy  and  the  beggar  looked  upon  almost  every  human  thing  > 
as  an  enemy.  I 

7.  As  the  travellers  rode  on,  the  Gypsy  men,  without  moving  > 
from  the  places  they  had  before  occupied,  eyed  them  from  under  v 
their  bent  brows,  affecting,  withal,  hardly  to  see  them,  while  the  \ 
urchins  ran  like  young  apes,  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  perform-  i 
ing  all  sorts  of  antics,  and  begging  hard  for  halfpence ;  and,  at  I 
length,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  notwithstanding  some  > 
forcible  injunctions  to  forbear  on  the  part  of  the  old  woman  who  I 
was  tending  the  caldron,  sprang  up  the  bank,  beseeching  the  gen-  | 
tlemen,  in  the  usual  singsong  of  her  tribe,  to  cross  her  hand  wit)^< 
silver,  and  have  their  fortunes  told  ;  promising  them  at  the  same  \ 
time  a  golden  future,  and,  like  Launcelot,  "  a  pretty  trifle  of  k 
wives."  ? 

S.  In  regard  to  her  chiromantic  science,  the  gentlemen  were  \ 
obdurate,  though  each  of  them  gave  her  one  of  those  flat,  polished  ; 
pieces  ot  silver,  which  were  sixpences  in  our  young  days ;  and  i 
having  done  this,  they  rode  on,  turning  for  a  moment  or  two  their  \ 
conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  Gypsies  they  had  just  passed,  \ 
moralizing  deeply  on  their  strange  history  and  wayward  fate,  and  } 
wondering  that  no  philanthropic  government  had  ever  attempted  i 
to  give  them  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  among  the  sons  | 
and  daughters  of  honest  industry.  ? 

9.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Gypsies  drew  round  their  fire,  and,  \ 
scouts  being  thrown  out  on  either  side  to  guard  against  interrup-  i 
tion,  the  pot  was  unswung  from  the  cross-bars  that  sustained  it,  \ 
trenchers  and  knives  were  produced,  and,  with  nature's  green  s 
robe  for  a  table-cloth,  a  plentiful  supper  of  manifold  good  things  j 
was  spread  before  the  race  of  wanderers. 

10.  Nor  was  the  meal  unjoyous,  nor  were  their  figures,  —  at  i 
all  times  picturesque, — without  an  appearance  of  loftier  beauty,  > 
and  more  symmetrical  grace,  as,  with  the  fire  and  the  evening  i 
twilight  casting  strange  lights  upon  them,  they  fell  into  those  free  i 
and  easy  attitudes,  which  none  but  the  children  of  wild  activity  | 
can  assume.  The  women  of  the  party  had  all  come  forth  from  \ 
their  huts,  and  among  them  were  two  or  three  as  lovely  creatures  * 
as  any  race  ever  produced,  from  the  chosen  Hebrew  to  the  beauty-  < 
dreaming  Greek.  > 

11.  In  truth,  there  seemed  more  women  than  men  of  the  tribe,  | 
and  there  certainly  were  more  children  than  either;  but  due  sub-  ^ 
ordination  was  not  wanting;  and  the  urchins,  who  were  ranged  j 
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behind  the  backs  of  the  rest,  though  they  wanted  not  sufficient 
food,  intruded  not  upon  the  circle  of  their  elders. 

12.  The  language  which  the  Gypsies  spoke  among  themselves, 
Ivvas  a  barbarous  compound  of  some  foreign  tongue,  the  origin  and 
structure  of  which  have,  and  most  likely  ever  will,  baffle  inquiry, 
and  of  English,  mingled  with  many  a  choice  phrase  from  the  very 
expressive  language  called  jargon. 


LESSON  CXIII. 

Wield,  govern,  direct.  In-ces'sant,  unceasing. 

Hoard'ed,  accumulated.  Per-en'ni-al,  undying. 

Rid'dle,  something  proposed  for  conjecture.  In-ter-ceplf,  obstruct. 

En-ig'ma,  obscure  question.  Un-re-sist'ing,  submissive. 

Prod'i-gal,  extravagant.  Un-as-sum'ing,  not  forward. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Drmon'ded,  for  droicned. 
RIDDLE. 

'T  was  whispered  in  heaven,  't  was  muttered  in  hell, 

And  Echo  caught  softly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 

In  the  confines  of  earth 't  was  permitted  to  rest, 

And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confessed. 

It  was  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the  thunder ; 

'T  will  be  found  in  the  spheres  when  all  riven  asunder ; 

It  was  given  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath, 

It  assists  at  his  birth,  and  attends  him  in  death ; 

Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honor,  and  health ; 

Is  the  prop  of  his  house,  and  the  end  of  his  wealth ; 

It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound ; 

And  though  unassuming,  with  monarchs  is  crowned. 

In  the  heaps  of  the  miser 't  is  hoarded  with  care, 

But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  prodigal  heir. 

Without  it  the  soldier  and  sailor  may  roam  ; 

But  woe  to  the  wretch  that  expels  it  from  home. 

In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found, 

Nor  e'er  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drowned ; 

It  softens  the  heart,  and  though  deaf  to  the  ear, 

It  will  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 

But  in  shades  let  it  rest,  like  an  elegant  flower ; 

Oh  !  breathe  on  it  softly, — it  dies  in  an  hour  ! 


ENIGMA.  * 

1.  The  lightest  and  the  softest  thing  > 

That  floats  upon  the  zephyr's  wing,  \ 

I  move,  with  unresisting  ease,  * 

Before  the  breath  of  every  breeze.  < 
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2.  With  power  resistless  and  sublime, 
I  sweep  along  from  clime  to  clime ; 
And  I  defy  all  earthly  force 

To  intercept  me  in  my  course. 

3.  A  favorite  guest  with  all  the  fair, 
I  play  with  beauty's  twisted  hair ; 
And  harmless  as  the  gentle  dove, 
I  share  the  couch  of  happy  love. 

4.  'T  is  mine  to  hurl  the  bolts  of  fate, 
That  overwhelm  the  guilty  great : 
I  wield  the  giant  arm  that  brings 
Dismay  and  death  on  tyrant  kings. 

5.  No  throb  of  passion  ever  pressed 
The  vacant  chambers  of  my  breast ; 
And  no  desire  nor  dream  of  care 
Could  ever  gain  admittance  there. 

6.  With  passion's  various  fires  I  burn ; 
And  all,  as  each  prevails  in  turn, 
With  equal  rage  incessant  roll 

Their  boiling  currents  through  my  soul. 

7.  In  Folly's  lap  I  had  my  birth, 

The  simplest  creature  on  the  earth ; 
At  Folly's  bosom  I  was  nursed, 
And  am  as  simple  as  at  first. 

8.  The  wisest  own  that  I  am  wiser, 
And  sages  make  me  their  adviser ; 
The  great  demand  my  prudent  cares, 
To  aid  them  in  their  state  affairs. 

9.  I  boast  but  little  outward  grace, 
For  frequent  stains  deform  my  face  ; 

And  when  I  bathe,  though  strange  it  seems, 
I  seek  from  choice  the  foulest  streams. 

10.  I  soar  to  fields  of  liquid  light, 

Where  rainbows  glow  and  stars  are  bright ; 
I  sun  me  at  their  spotless  fires, 
And  sport  amid  the  heavenly  choirs, 

1 1.  The  nameless  being  of  a  day, 
I  barely  am,  and  pass  away ; 
Nor  leave  a  trace  behind,  to  be 
The  record  of  my  history. 

12.  No  chance  or  change  has  power  enough 
To  harm  my  life's  perennial  stuff; 

For  I  have  built  my  throne  sublime, 
Upon  the  wreck  of  conquered  Time. 
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LESSON  CXIV.  I 

Re-las?,  unbend.  Pa/ox-ysm,  fit,  high  excitement.  \ 

Rigor,  severity.  De-pict'ed,  painted.  < 

Por'tals,  gates.  Re-veiJbcr-at-ed,  sent  back,  returned.  -  v 

Fam'ished,  starved,  exhausted.  Ac-cla-ma'tion,  loud  shouts.  i 

IFaux/ts  of  Pronunciation.  —  Cen'se-kent,  for  con'se-quent ;  ar'ier,  for  after.  $ 

ELOQUENCE  AND  HUMOR  OF  PATRICK  HENRY.  $ 

Patrick  Henry  was  a  distinguished  orator  and  patriot  of  Virginia,  who  lent  his 
powerful  influence  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  Hook  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  suspected  of 
eing  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause-    During  the  distresses 

K)f  the  American  army,  consequent  on  the  joint  invasion  of  Corn- 
vallis  and  Phillips,  in  1781,  a  Mr.  Venable,  an  army  commissary, 
had  taken  two  of  Hook's  steers  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  act 
had  not  been  strictly  legal ;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  peace, 
Hook,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  gentleman  of  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  law,  thought  proper  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against 
Mr.  VenabUe,  in  the  District  Court  of  New  Loudon. 

2.  Mr.  Henry  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  is  said  to  1  lave 
disported  himself  in  this  cause  to  the  infinite  enjoyment  of  his 
hearers,  the  unfortunate  Hook  always  excepted.  After  Mr.  Henry 
became  animated  in  the  cause,  says  a  correspondent,  he  appeared 
to  have  complete  control  over  the  passions  of  his  audience  ;  at  one 
time  he  excited  their  indignation  against  Hook ;  vengeance  was 

isible  in  every  countenance ;  again,  when  he  chose  to  relax,  and 
ridicule  him,  the  whole  audience  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

13.  He  painted  the  distresses  of  the  American  army,  exposed, 
almost  naked,  to  the  rigors  of  a  winter's  sky,  and  marking  the 
frozen  ground  over  which  they  trod  with  the  blood  of  their  unshod 
feet.  "  Where  is  the  man,"  he  said,  "  who  has  an  American  heart 
in  his  bosom,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his 
barns,  his  cellars,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast, 
to  have  received  with  open  arms  the  meanest  soldier  in  that  little 
band  of  famished  patriots  ?  Where  is  the  man  ?  There  he  stands, 
— but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in  his  bosom,  you, 
gentlemen,  are  to  judge." 

4.  He  then  carried  the  jury,  by  the  powers  of  his  imagination, 
to  the  plains  around  York,  the  surrender  of  which  had  followed 
shortly  after  the  act  complained  of ;  he  depicted  the  surrender  in 
the  most  glowing  and  noble  colors  of  his  eloquence;  —  the  audi- 
ence saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and  dejection  of  the 
British,  as  they  marched  out  of  their  trenches;  —  they  saw  the 
triumph  which  lighted  up  every  patriot  face,  and  heard  the  shouts 
of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  "  Washington  and  Liberty,"  as  it  rung 
and  echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  reveiberated 
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from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neighboring  river.  "  But  hark  ! 
what  notes  of  discord  are  those  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and 
silence  the  acclamation  of  victory  ?  They  are  the  notes  of  John 
Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp,  Beef!  beef! 
beef!" 

5.  The  whole  audience  were  convulsed ;  a  particular  incident 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  than  any  general  description. 
The  clerk  of  the  court,  unable  to  command  himself,  and  unwilling 
to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the 
court-house,  and  threw  himself  on  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent 
paroxysm  of  laughter. 

6.  Here  he  was  rolling,  when  Hook,  with  very  different  feel- 
ings, came  out  for  relief  into  the  yard  also.  "  Jemmy  Steptoe," 
said  he  to  the  clerk,  "  what  the  deil  ails  ye,  mon  ? "  Mr.  Steptoe 
was  only  able  to  say,  that  he  could  not  help  it.  "  Never  mind  ye," 
said  Hook,  "  wait  till  Billy  Cowan  gets  up ;  he  '11  show  him  the 
law  I" 

7.  Mr.  Cowan,  however,  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  torrent  wnich  bore  upon  his  client,  that,  when  he  rose  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Henry,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an  intelligent  or 
audible  remark.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  by  acclamation. 
The  jury  retired  for  form's  sake,  and  instantly  returned  with  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 

8.  Nor  did  the  effect  of  Mr.  Henry's  speech  stop  here.  The 
people  were  so  highly  excited  by  the  Tory  audacity  of  such  a  suit, 
that  Hook  began  to  hear  around  him  a  cry  more  terrible  than  that 
of  beef ;  it  was  the  cry  of  tar  and  feathers  ;  from  the  application 
of  which,  it  is  said,  nothing  saved  him  but  a  precipitate  flight  and 
the  speed  of  his  horse. 
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Car'ol,  song. 

Baslding,  lying  in  the  warmth. 
Re-sound',  are  echoed  back. 
Ves'tures,  garments. 


Noon'tide,  mid-day. 
Cir'clinff^  passing  round. 
B.e-guUed\  deluded. 
De-clin'ing;  casting  down. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sir'line,  for  sir'loin;  chil'dern,  for  chil'dren. 

THE  FOUR  ERAS. 

1.  The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky, 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  harmony ; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round, 

Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound  ; 

For  now  the  caudle  cup  is  circling  there, 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 
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And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  years  —  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale  ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine : 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
"  'T  was  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze  ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees, 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white  ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 
And  violets  scattered  round  ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage  porch,  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas,  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weeping  heard  where  only  joy  had  been  ; 
When,  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
He  rests  in  holy  earth,  with  them  that  went  before. 
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Shorn,  deprived  of  its  foliage.  Sootk'ing,  consoling. 

Comefly,  handsome,  graceful.  Dis-mayedf,  frightened. 

Portion,  lot,  part  assigned.  Un-sul'lied,  without  stain. 

Re-newed',  revived.  Stcal'loiced,  absorbed. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — AiJrers,  for  a/rows ;  sourer,  for  sor'row. 
THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LEAVES;  AN  ALLEGORY. 

An  allegory  is  a  species  of  fable,  in  which  a  meaning,  beyond  that  which  appears 
upon  the  surface,  is  conveyed.  It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  mode  of  inculcating 
moral  truth.  \ 

1.  "  Alas  !  alas  ! "  said  the  sorrowing  Tree,  "  my  beautiful  \ 
robe  is  gone  !  It  has  been  torn  from  me.  Its  faded  pieces  whirl  $ 
upon  the  wind;  they  rustle  beneath  the  squirrel's  foot,  as  he  i 
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searches  for  his  nut.  They  float  upon  the  passing  stream,  and  on  $ 
the  quivering  lake.  Woe  is  me !  for  my  fair,  green  vesture  is  \ 
gone.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  Angel  of  the  Leaves !  I  have  lost  ? 
it,  and  my  glory  has  vanished  ;  my  beauty  has  disappeared.  My  | 
summer  hours  have  passed  away.  My  bright  and  comely  gar- 
ment, alas  !  it  is  rent  in  a  thousand  parts. 

2.  "  Who  will  weave  me  such  another  ?  Piece  by  piece,  it  has 
been  stripped  from  me.  Scarcely  did  I  sigh  for  the  loss  of  one, 
ere  another  wandered  ofF  on  the  air.  The  sound  of  music  cheers 
me  no  more.  The  birds  that  sang  in  my  bosom  were  dismayed  at 
my  desolation.    They  have  flown  away  with  their  songs. 

3.  "  I  stood  in  my  pride.  The  sun  brightened  my  robe  with 
his  smile.  The  zephyrs  breathed  softly  through  its  glossy  folds  ; 
the  clouds  strewed  pearls  among  them.  My  shadow  was  wide 
upon  the  earth.    My  arms  spread  far  on  the  gentle  air ;  my  head 

*  was  lifted  high  ;  my  forehead  was  fair  to  the  heavens.    But  now, 
-  how  changed  !    Sadness  is  upon  me ;  my  head  is  shorn,  my 
arms  are  stripped ;  I  cannot  now  throw  a  shadow  on  the  ground. 
Beauty  has  departed;  gladness  is  gone  out  of  my  bosom;  the 
blood  has  retired  from  my  heart,  it  has  sunk  into  the  earth. 

4.  "  I  am  thirsty,  I  am  cold.    My  naked  limbs  shiver  in  the 
chilly  air.    The  keen  blast  comes  pitiless  among  them.  The 
winter  is  coming ;  I  am  destitute.   Sorrow  is  my  portion.  Mourn- 
ing must  wear  me  away.    How  shall  I  account  to  the  Angel  who  ^ 
clothed  me,  for  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  gift?"  > 

5.  The  Angel  had  been  listening.  In  soothing  accents  he  \ 
answered  the  lamentation.  "  My  beloved  Tree,"  said  he,  "  be  \ 
comforted.  I  am  with  thee  still,  though  every  leaf  has  forsaken  I 
thee.  The  voice  of  gladness  is  hushed  among  thy  boughs,  but  i 
let  my  whisper  console  thee.  Thy  sorrow  is  but  for  a  season.  > 
Trust  in  me  ;  keep  my  promise  in  thy  heart.  Be  patient  and  full  ^ 
of  hope.  Let  the  words  I  leave  with  thee,  abide  and  cheer  thee  > 
through  the  coming  winter.  Then  I  will  return  and  clothe  thee  | 
anew.  \ 

6.  "  The  storm  will  drive  over  thee,  the  snow  will  sift  through  $ 
thy  naked  limbs.  But  these  will  be  light  and  passing  afflictions. 
The  ice  will  weigh  heavily  on  thy  helpless  arms ;  but  it  shall 
soon  dissolve  into  tears.  It  shall  pass  into  the  ground,  and  be 
drunken  by  thy  roots.  Then  it  will  creep  up  in  secret  beneath 
thy  bark.  It  will  spread  into  the  branches  it  has  oppressed,  and 
help  me  to  adorn  them  ;  for  I  shall  be  here  to  use  it. 

7.  "  Thy  blood  has  now  only  retired  for  safety.     The  frost 
would  chill  and  destroy  it.    It  has  gone  into  thy  mother's  bosom 
for  her  to  keep  it  warm.    Earth  will  not  rob  her  offspring.    She  i 
is  a  careful  parent.    She  knows  the  wants  of  all  her  children,  i 
and  forgets  not  to  provide  for  the  least  of  them.  \ 

8.  "  The  sap,  that  has  for  a  while  gone  down,  will  make  thy  j 
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\  roots  strike  deeper  and  spread  wider.    It  will  then  return  to  \ 
\  nourish  thy  heart.    It  will  be  renewed  and  strengthened.    Then,  5 
|  if  thou  shalt  have  remembered  and  trusted  in  my  promise,  I  will  ? 
|  fulfil  it.    Buds  shall  shoot  forth  on  every  side  of  thy  boughs.    I  i 
\  will  unfold  for  thee  another  robe.    I  will  paint  it  and  fit  it  in  \ 
\  every  part.    It  shall  be  a  comely  raiment.    Thou  shalt  forget  thy  \ 
>  present  sorrow.    Sadness  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  joy.  Now, 
\  my  beloved  Tree,  fare  thee  well  for  a  season." 
|     9.  The  Angel  was  gone.    The  muttering  winter  drew  near. 
\  The  wild  blast  whistled  for  the  storm.    The  storm  came  and 

howled  around  the  tree.    But  the  word  of  the  Angel  was  hidden 

in  her  heart ;  it  soothed  her  amid  the  threatenings  of  the  tempest. 

The  ice-cakes  rattled  upon  her  limbs  ;  they  loaded  and  weighed 

them  down. 

40.  "  My  slender  branches,"  said  she,  "  let  not  this  burden 
overcome  you.  Break  not  beneath  this  heavy  affliction ;  break 
not,  but  bend,  till  you  can  spring  back  to  your  places.  Let  not  a 
twig  of  you  be  lost.  Hope  must  prop  you  for  a  while,  and  the 
Angel  will  reward  your  patience.    You  will  move  upon  a  softer 

\  air.    Grace  shall  be  again  in  your  motion,  and  beauty  hanging 

|  around  you." 

11.  The  scowling  face  of  winter  began  to  lose  its  features.  The 
raging  storm  grew  faint,  and  breathed  its  last.  The  restless 
clouds  fretted  themselves  to  atoms  ;  they  scattered  upon  the  sky 
and  were  brushed  away.  The  sun  threw  down  a  bundle  of 
golden  arrows.  They  fell  upon  the  tree ;  the  ice-cakes  glittered 
as  they  came.  Every  one  was  shattered  by  a  shaft,  and  unlocked 
itself  upon  the  limb.    They  were  melted  and  gone. 

12.  The  reign  of  Spring  had  come.  Her  blessed  ministers 
were  abroad  in  the  earth,  they  hovered  in  the  air ;  they  blended 
their  beautiful  tints,  and  cast  a  new-created  glory  on  the  face  of 
the  heavens. 

13.  The  tree  was  rewarded  for  her  trust.  The  Angel  was 
true  to  the  object  of  his  love.  He  returned ;  he  bestowed  on  her 
another  robe.  It  was  bright,  glossy,  and  unsullied.  The  dust  of 
summer  had  never  lit  upon  it ;  the  scorching  heat  had  not  faded 
it ;  the  moth  had  not  profaned  it. 

14.  The  Tree  stood  again  in  loveliness ;  she  was  dressed  in 
more  than  her  former  beauty ;  she  was  very  fair ;  joy  smiled 
around  her  on  every  side.  The  birds  flew  back  to  her  bosom. 
They  sang  on  every  branch  a  hymn  to  the  Angel  of  the  Leaves. 
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Lore,  knowledge,  learning. 
Hav'oc,  devastation. 
A-vaunl',  begone. 
Do 'tar d,  fool. 

Fran'lic,  furious,  distracted. 


Peer'less,  unequalled. 
Clai/more,  a  two-handed  sword. 


Phan'toms,  spectres. 
Sooth'less,  false,  lying. 
Daunt'less,  intrepid. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation. 


Pi'son,  for  poi'son  ;  fag'git,  for  fagfot. 


LOCHIEL'S  WARNING. 


Note.  — The  battle  of  Culloden  Muir,  or  Heath,  was  fought  in  1746  ;  the  vic- 
tory was  obtained  by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  over  the  forces  of 
Charles  Stuart.  This  fatal  and  bloody  contest,  forever  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
restoration,  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  Stuarts.  In  this  noble  poem,  the 
Seer  warns  Lochiel,  a  Scottish  Chief,  against  engaging  in  the  struggle,  but  the 
courage  and  loyalty  of  the  Highlander  cannot  be  shaken,  even  by  the  seeming 
words  of  prophecy. 


1.  Lochiel!  Lochiel!  beware  of  the  day 

When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight. 
They,  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe,  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark  !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 
'T  is  thine,  oh  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  his  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep,  Albin  !  to  death  and  captivity  led  ! 
Oh  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave, 
Culloden !  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 


2.  Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer ! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear, 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 


3.  Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ! 
Say,  rushed  the  bald  eao-le  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home,  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 
Lo  !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  out-speeding,  he  rode 


Wizard. 


Lochiel. 


Wizard. 
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Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high  ! 
Ah  !  home  let  him  speed,  —  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
'T  is  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height, 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  smd  to  burn ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely,  return  ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 
Lochiel. 

4.  False  Wizard,  avaunt !  I  have  marshalled  my  clan,  — 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one  ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause  ; 

When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanronald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud, 
All  plaided  and  plunrtd  in  their  tartan  array — 
Wizard. 

5.  Lochiel !  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day ; 

For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 

'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo  !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  ! 

Now  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight : 

Rise;  rise  !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 

'T  is  finished.    Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors  : 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?  where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah  no  !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near  ; 

The  war  drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling,  oh  !  mercy,  dispel 
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Yon  sight,  how  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 
Accursed  be  the  fagots,  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale. 
Lochiel. 

6.  Down,  soothless  insulter  !  I  trust  not  the  tale ; 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet, 
So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat, 
Tho'  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore, 
Like  ocean  weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains  ; 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 
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Scan'ty,  small,  few  Con-ccived',  formed  in  the  mind. 

Me'di-um,  instrumentality.  Un-lim'it-ed,  free,  unrestrained. 

Ar'du-ous,  difficult,  severe.  In-dom'i-ta-ble,  that  cannot  be  overcome. 

Af-fin'i-ty,  connection.  Cir-cum-scribed',  limited. 

Faults  ot  Pronunciation.  —  Dis-ap-pint'cd,  for  dis-ap-poinl'ed ;  ed-di- 
ka'tion,  for  cd-u-ca'tion. 


SELF-CULTIVATION. 

1.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
professional  man  in  order  to  have  leisure  to  indulge  a  taste  for 
reading.  Far  otherwise.  I  believe  the  mechanic,  the  engineer, 
the  husbandman,  the  trader,  have  quite  as  much  leisure  as  the 
average  of  men  in  the  learned  professions.  I  know  some  men 
busily  engaged  in  these  different  callings  of  active  life,  whose 
minds  are  well  stored  with  various  useful  knowledge  acquired 
from  books. 

2.  It  is  surprising  how  much  may  be  effected,  even  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
by  a  person  resolutely  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  A 
letter  has  lately  been  put  into  my  hands,  so  interesting  in  itself, 
and  so  strongly  illustrative  of  this  point,  that  I  will  read  a  portion 
of  it ;  though  it  was  written  without  the  least  view  to  publicity. 

3.  "  I  was  the  youngest,"  says  the  writer,  "  of  many  brethren, 
and  my  parents  were  poor.    My  means  of  education  were  limited 
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to  the  advantages  of  a  district  school,  and  those  again  were  cir- 
cumscribed by  my  father's  death,  which  deprived  me,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  of  those  scanty  opportunities  which  I  had  previously 
enjoyed. 

4.  A  few  months  after  his  decease,  I  apprenticed  myself  to 
a  blacksmith  in  my  native  village.  Thither  I  carried  an  indomi- 
table taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  previously  acquired  through 
the  medium  of  the  Society  library,  —  all  the  historical  works  in 
which  I  had  at  that  time  perused.  At  the  expiration  of  a  little 
more  than  half  my  apprenticeship,  I  suddenly  conceived  the  idea 
of  studying  Latin. 

5.  "  Through  the  assistance  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  him- 
self obtained  a  collegiate  education  by  his  own  exertions,  I  com- 
pleted my  Virgil  during  the  evenings  of  one  winter.  After  some 
time  devoted  to  Cicero,  and  a  few  other  Latin  authors,  I  com- 
menced the  Greek ;  at  this  time  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
devote  every  hour  of  daylight,  and  a  part  of  the  evening,  to  the 
duties  of  my  apprenticeship. 

G.  "  Still  1  carried  my  Greek  grammar  in  my  hat,  and  often 
found  a  moment,  when  I  was  heating  some  large  iron,  when  I  could 
place  my  book  open  before  me  against  the  chimney  of  my  forge, 
and  go  through  with  my  Greek  conjugations,  unperceived  by  my 
fellow-apprentices.  At  evenings  I  sat  down  unassisted,  to  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  twenty  books  of  which  measured  my  progress  in 
that  language  during  the  evenings  of  another  winter. 

7.  "  I  next  turned  to  the  modern  languages,  and  was  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  my  knowledge  of  Latin  furnished  me  with 
a  key  to  the  literature  of  most" of  the  languages  of  Europe.  This 
circumstance  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  desire  of  acquainting  my- 
self with  the  philosophy,  derivation,  and  affinity  of  the  different 
European  tongues.  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  limit  myself  in 
these  investigations  to  a  few  hours  after  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
day. 

8.  "  I  therefore  laid  down  my  hammer  and  went  to  New  Haven, 
where  I  recited  to  native  teachers  in  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian.  I  returned  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  to  the  forge, 
bringing  with  me  such  books  in  those  languages  as  I  could  pro- 
cure. When  I  had  read  these  books  through,  I  commenced  the 
Hebrew,  with  an  awakened  desire  of  examining  another  field ; 
and,  by  assiduous  application,  I  was  enabled  in  a  few  weeks  to 
read  this  language  with  such  facility,  that  I  allotted  it  to  myself  as 
a  task  to  read  two  chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  before  breakfast, 
each  morning :  this  and  an  hour  at  noon  being  all  the  time  that  I 
could  devote  to  myselt  during  the  day. 

9.  "  After  becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  this  language,  I 
looked  around  me  for  the  means  of  initiating  myself  into  the  fields 
of  Oriental  literature;  and  to  my  deep  regret  and  concern,  I 
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found  my  progress  in  this  direction  hedged  in  by  the  want  of 
requisite  books.    I  began  immediately  to  devise  means  of  obvia- 
ting this  obstacle ;  and,  after  many  plans,  I  concluded  to  seek  a 
J  place  as  a  sailor  on  board  some  ship  bound  to  Europe,  thinking 
\  in  this  way  to  have  opportunities  of  collecting,  at  different  ports, 
\  such,  works  in  the  modern  and  Oriental  languages  as  I  found  \ 
I  necessary  for  this  object.    I  left  the  forge  at  my  native  place  to  X 
i  carry  this  plan  into  execution.  \ 
|      10.  "  I  travelled  on  foot  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
I  hundred  miles,  to  find  some  vessel  bound  to  Europe.    In  this  I 
i  was  disappointed ;  and  while  revolving  in  my  mind  what  steps 

>  next  to  take,  I  accidentally  heard  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
i  Society  at  Worcester.  I  immediately  bent  my  steps  toward  this 
\  place. 

^  11.  "  I  visited  the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
*  and  found  there,  to  my  infinite  gratification,  such  a  collection  in 

>  ancient,  modern,  and  Oriental  languages,  as  I  never  before  con- 
x  ceived  to  be  collected  in  one  place ;  and,  sir,  you  may  imagine 

>  with  what  sentiments  of  gratitude  I  was  affected,  when,  upon 
I  evincing  a  desire  to  examine  some  of  these  rich  and  rare  works, 

I  was  kindly  invited  to  unlimited  participation  in  all  the  benefits 
of  this  noble  institution. 

12.  "  Availing  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the  directors,  I  spent 
three  hours  daily  at  the  hall,  which,  with  an  hour  at  noon,  and 
about  three  in  the  evening,  make  up  the  portion  of  the  day  which 
I  appropriate  to  my  studies,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  arduous 
manual  labor.  Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  institution, 
I  have  added  so  much  to  my  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient,  modern,  and  Oriental  languages,  as  to  be  able  to  read  up- 
wards of  fifty  of  them  with  more  or  less  facility." 


Here  Exercise  No.  10,  p.  3S1. 


LESSON  CXIX. 

X  Heave,  lift.                                     Al'tri-bute,  quality. 

i  Jin-parts',  gives.                              Di-ver'si-fied,  variegated. 

\  Com'pad,  agreement.                       In-de-fa't'i-ga-ble,  unwearied.  X 

\  Or-dained',  decreed,  appointed.           Un-de'vi-at-ing,  sure,  not  erring.  ^ 

^  Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Busts,  for  bursts ;  ap-pint'ed,  for  ap-pointfed.  * 

|  THE  SEA. 

\     1.  "  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it,"  cries  the  Psalmist  of 
i  Israel,  in  one  of  those  bursts  of  devotion,  in  which  he  so  often 
\  expresses  the  whole  of  a  vast  subject  by  a  few  simple  words.  j 
\  Whose  else,  indeed,  could  it  be,  and  by  whom  else  could  it  have 
\  been  made?     Who  else  can  heave  its  tides,  and  appoint  its 
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bounds  ?  Who  else  can  urge  its  mighty  waves  to  madness  with 
the  breath  and  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  and  then  speak  to  it 
again  with  a  master's  accents,  and  bid  it  be  still? 

2.  Who  else  could  have  poured  out  its  magnificent  fulness 
round  the  solid  land,  and 

"  Laid,  as  in  a  storehouse  safe,  its  watery  treasures  by  ?  " 

Who  else  could  have  peopled  it  with  its  countless  inhabitants,  and 
caused  it  to  bring  forth  its  various  productions,  and  filled  it  from 
its  deepest  bed  to  its  expanded  surface ;  filled  it  from  its  centre  to 
its  remotest  shores ;  filled  it  to  the  brim,  with  beauty,  and  mys- 
tery, and  power  ?  Majestic  ocean !  Glorious  sea !  No  created 
being  rules  thee,  or  made  thee.  Thou  hearest  but  one  voice,  and 
that  is  the  Lord's;  thou  obeyest.but  one  arm,  and  that  is  the  Al- 
mighty's. The  ownership  and  the  workmanship  are  God's ;  thou 
art  his,  and  he  made  thee. 

3.  "  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it."  It  bears  the  strong  im- 
press of  his  greatness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  love.  It  speaks  to  us 
of  God,  with  the  voice  of  all  its  waters  ;  it  may  lead  us  to  God  by 
all  the  influences  of  its  nature.  How,  then,  can  we  be  otherwise 
than  profitably  employed,  while  we  are  looking  on  this  broad  and 
bright  mirror  of  the  Deity  ?  The  Sacred  Scriptures  are  full  of 
references  to  it,  and  itself  is  full  of  religion  and  God. 

4.  "  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it."  Its  majesty  is  of  God. 
What  is  there  more  sublime  than  the  trackless,  desert,  all-sur- 
rounding, unfathomable  sea?  What  is  there  more  peacefully 
sublime  than  the  calm,  gently -heaving,  silent  sea?  What  is  there 
more  terribly  sublime  than  the  angry,  dashing,  foaming  sea  ? 
Power,  resistless,  overwhelming  power,  is  its  attribute  and  its 
expression,  whether  in  the  careless,  conscious  grandeur  of  its  deep 
rest,  or  the  wild  tumult  of  its  excited  wrath. 

5.  It  is  awful,  when  its  crested  waves  rise  up  to  make  a  com- 
pact with  the  black  clouds,  and  the  howling  winds,  and  the  thun- 
der, and  the  thunder-bolt,  and  they  sweep  on  in  the  joy  of  their 
dread  alliance,  to  do  the  Almighty's  bidding.  And  it  is  awful, 
too,  when  it  stretches  its  broad  level  out,  to  meet  in  quiet  union 
the  bended  sky,  and  show,' in  the  line  of  meeting,  the  vast  rotun- 
dity of  the  world. 

6.  There  is  majesty  in  its  wide  expanse,  separating  and  en- 
closing the  great  continents  of  the  earth,  occupying  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  penetrating  the  land  with  its  bays 
and  secondary  seas,  and  receiving  the  constantly  pouring  tribute 
of  every  river,  of  every  shore.  There  is  majesty  in  its  fulness, 
never  diminishing  and  never  increasing. 

7.  There  is  majesty  in  its  integrity,  for  its  whole  vast  substance 
is  uniform ;  in  its  local  unity,  for  there  is  but  one  ocean,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  any  one  maritime  spot  may  visit  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  in  the  wide  world.    Its  depth  is  sublime ;  who  can 
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sound  it  ?  Its  strength  is  sublime  ;  what  fabric  of  man  can  resist  ! 
it?  ;j 

8.  Its  voice  is  sublime,  whether  in  the  prolonged  song  of  its 
ripple,  or  the  stern  music  of  its  roar ;  whether  it  utters  its  hollow  | 
and  melancholy  tones  within  a  labyrinth  of  wave-worn  caves  ;  or  : 
thunders  at  the  base  of  some  huge  promontory ;  or  beats  against  | 
a  toiling  vessel's  sides,  lulling  the  voyager  to  rest  with  the  strains  j 
of  its  wild  monotony ;  or  dies  away,  with  the  calm  and  dying 
twilight,  in  gentle  murmurs  on  some  sheltered  shore. 

9.  What  sight  is  there  more  magnificent  than  the  quiet  or  :; 
the  stormy  sea?    What  music  is  there,  however  artful,  which 
can  vie  with  the  natural  and  changeful  melodies  of  the  resounding  I  j 
sea  ? 

10.  "  The- sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it."  Its  beauty  is  of  God.  jj 
It  possesses  it  in  richness  of  its  own;  it  borrows  it  of  earth,  and  jj 
air,  and  heaven.  The  clouds  lend  it  the  various  dyes  of  their  ji 
wardrobe,  and  throw  down  upon  it  the  broad  masses  of  their  ji 
shadows,  as  they  go  sailing  and  sweeping  by.  The  rainbow  jj 
laves  in  it  its  many-colored  feet ;  the  sun  loves  to  visit  it,  and  the  j  I 
moon,  and  the  glittering  brotherhood  of  planets  and  stars ;  for  \  \ 
they  delight  themselves  in  its  beauty.  jj 

11.  The  sunbeams  return  from  it  in  showers  of  diamonds  and  j: 
glances  of  fire ;  the  moonbeams  find  in  it  a  pathway  of  silver,  : 
where  they  dance  to  and  fro,  with  the  breeze  and  the  waves,  j: 
through  the  livelong  night.  It  has  a  light,  too,  of  its  own,  a  soft  !j 
and  sparkling  light,  rivalling  the  stars ;  and  often  does  the  ship,  jj 
which  cuts  its  Surface,  leave  streaming  behind  a  milky  way  of  dim  j: 
and  uncertain  lustre,  like  that  which  is  shining  dimly  above.  -j 

12.  It  harmonizes  in  its  forms  and  sounds,  both  with  the  night  j: 
and  the  day.  It  cheerfully  reflects  the  light,  and  it  unites  solemnly  j ; 
with  the  darkness.  It  imparts  sweetness  to  the  music  of  men,  jj 
and  grandeur  to  the  thunder  of  heaven.  What  landscape  is  so  j 
beautiful  as  one  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea  ?  The  spirit  of  its  ;  \ 
loveliness  is  from  the  waters,  where  it  dwells  and  rests,  singing  j: 
its  spells,  and  scattering  its  charms  on  all  the  coast.  jj 

13.  What  rocks  and  cliffs  are  so  glorious,  as  those  which  are  j: 
washed  by  the  chafing  sea?  What  groves,  and  fields,  and  dwell-  \\ 
'ngs  are  so  enchanting,  as  those  which  stand  by  the  reflecting  sea?  jj 
If  we  could  see  the  great  ocean  as  it  can  be  seen  by  no  mortal  \ 
eye,  beholding  at  one  view  what  we  are  now  obliged  to  visit  in  > 
detail,  and  spot  by  spot ;  if  we  could,  from  a  flight  far  higher  than  I 
the  sea-eagle's,  and  with  a  sight  more  keen  and  comprehensive  > 
than  his,  view  the  immense  surface  of  the  deep,  all  spread  out  ? 
beneath  us  like  a  universal  chart,  what  an  infinite  variety  such  a  \ 
scene  would  display ! 

14.  Here,  a  storm  would  be  raging,  the  thunder  bursting,  the 
waters  boiling,  and  rain  and  foam  and  fire  all  mingling  together ; 
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and  here,  next  to  this  scene  of  magnificent  confusion,  we  should 
see  the  bright  blue  waves  glittering  in  the  sun,  and,  while  the 
brisk  breezes  flew  over  them,  clapping  their  hands  for  very  glad- 
ness,— for  they  do  clap  their  hands,  and  justify,  by  the  life  and 
almost  individual  animation  which  they  exhibit,  that  remarkable 
figure  of  the  Psalmist. 

15.  Here,  again,  on  this  self-same  ocean,  we  should  behold 
large  tracts,  where  there  was  neither  tempest  nor  breeze,  but  a 
dead  calm,  breathless,  noiseless,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  swell  of 
the  sea,  which  never  rests,  motionless.  Here,  we  should  see  a 
cluster  of  green  islands,  set  like  jewels  in  the  midst  of  its  bosom ; 
and  there,  we  should  see  the  broad  shoals  and  gray  rocks,  fretting 
the  billows,  and  threatening  the  mariner. 

16.  "  There  go  the  ships,"  the  white-robed  ships ;  some  on 
this  course,  and  others  on  the  opposite  one ;  some  just  approach- 
ing the  shore,  and  some  just  leaving  it ;  some  in  fleets,  and  others 
in  solitude ;  some  swinging  lazily  in  a  calm,  and  some  driven  and 
tossed,  and  perhaps  overwhelmed,  by  the  storm ;  some  for  traffic, 
and  some  for  sta43 ;  some  in  peace,  and  others,  alas  !  in  war. 

17.  Let  us  follow  one,  and  we  should  see  it  propelled  by  the  \ 
steady  wind  of  the  tropics,  and  inhaling  the  almost  visible  odors 
which  diffuse  themselves  around  the  spice  islands  of  the  East ; 
let  us  observe  the  track  of  another,  and  we  should  behold  it  pierc- 
ing the  cold  barriers  of  the  North,  struggling  among  hills  and 
fields  of  ice,  contending  with  winter  in  his  own  everlasting  do- 
minion, striving  to  touch  that  unattained,  solemn,  hermit  point  of  | 
the  globe,  where  ships  may  perhaps  never  visit,  and  where  the  > 
foot  of  man,  all  daring  and  indefatigable  as  it  is,  may  never  tread.  \ 

18.  Nor  are  the  ships  of  man  the  only  travellers  whom  we  > 
shall  perceive  on  this  mighty  map  of  the  ocean.  Flocks  of  sea-  \ 
birds  are  passing  and  repassing,  diving  for  their  food,  or  for  pas-  \ 
time,  migrating  from  shore  to  shore  with  unwearied  wing  and  i 
undeviating  instinct,  or  wheeling  and  swarming  round  the  rocks,  \ 
which  they  make  alive  and  vocal  by  their  numbers  and  their  clang-  \ 
ing  cries.  £ 

19.  How  various,  how  animated,  how  full  of  interest  is  the  * 
survey !  We  might  behold  such  a  scene,  were  we  enabled  to  < 
behold  it,  at  almost  any  moment  of  time  on  the  vast  and  varied  £ 
ocean;  and  it  would  be  a  much  more  diversified  and  beautiful  I 
one,  for  I  have  spoken  but  of  a  few  particulars,  and  of  those  but  | 
slightly.  J 

20.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  thousand  forms  in  which  the  sea  £ 
meets  the  shore,  of  the  sands  and  the  cliffs,  of  the  arches  and  the  v 
grottos,  of  the  cities  and  solitudes,  which  occur  in  the  beautiful  > 
irregularity  of  its  outline ;  nor  of  the  constant  tides,  nor  the  boil-  < 
ing  whirlpools  and  eddies,  nor  the  currents  and  streams,  which  > 
are  dispersed  throughout  its  surface.   The  variety  of  the  sea,  not-  I 
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withstanding  the  uniformity  of  its  substance,  is  ever  changing  and 
endless. 

21.  "  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it."  And  when  he  made  it, 
he  ordained,  that  it  should  be  the  element  and  dwelling-place  of 
multitudes  of  living  beings,  and  the  treasury  of  many  riches. 
How  populous,  and  wealthy,  and  bounteous  are  the  depths  of  the 
sea !  How  many  are  the  tribes  which  find  in  them  abundant  sus- 
tenance, and  furnish  abundant  sustenance  to  man. 


Here  Exercise  No.  9,  p.  381. 


LESSON  CXX. 

Pall,  the  cloth  that  covers  a  corpse.  Can'o-pied,  covered  over. 

Corpse,  dead  body.  Ob'se-quies,  funeral  rites. 

Yeh  'Ung,  screaming.  Es-cutch'eon,  coat  of  arms. 

Re'qui-em,  funeral  hymn.  Ten' ant-less,  unoccupied. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Gar'deen,  for  guar'di-an ;  hilling,  for  boil'ing. 

HELVELLYN. 

1.  I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn  ; 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Eed-tarn  was  bending, 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 

When  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had  died. 

2.  Dark  green  was  the  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted  though  lonely  extended, 
For  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 

And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

3.  How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garments,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  oh !  was  it  meet,  that, — no  requiem  read  o'er  him, 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him, — 

Unhonored  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart ! 
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When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has  yielded, 

The  tap'stry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 
With  'scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall ; 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming ; 
In  the  proudly  arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming ; 
Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 

5.  But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb ; 
When,  wildered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature, 

And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying ; 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


LESSON  CXXI. 

Lured,  attracted.  Im-pe'ri-ous,  urgent,  pressing. 

En/signs,  marks,  badges.  Ex-lindtion,  suppression. 

De-lv/sive,  deceptive.  Treach'er-ous,  faithless. 

Lefgal-ized,  made  lawful.  Sub-or'di-nate,  inferior. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ftg'gers,  for  Jig'ures ;  car'kiss,  for  car'cass. 

TEMPTATIONS  TO  WAR. 

1.  The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war,  is*  the  way 
in  which  the  heart  of  man  is  turned  from  its  barbarities  and  its 
horrors,  by  the  splendor  of  its  deceitful  accompaniments.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  the  sublime  in  contemplating  the  shock  of  armies, 
just  as  there  is  in  contemplating  the  devouring  energy  of  a  tem- 
pest ;  and  this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  man,  that  his 
eye  is  blind  to  the  tears  of  bereaved  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf 
to  the  piteous  moan  of  the  dying,  and  the  shriek  of  their  desolated 
families. 

2.  There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  picture  of  a  youthful  war- 
rior burning  for  distinction  on  the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous 
aspiration  to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  where,  in  the  fell 
work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  valor  struggle  for  a  remem- 
brance and  a  name ;  and  this  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the 
exclusive  object  of  our  regard,  as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the 
mangled  carcasses  of  the  fallen,  and  the  writhing  agonies  of  the 
hundreds  and  the  thousands  who  have  been  laid  on  the  cold 
ground,  and  left  to  languish  and  to  die. 

3.  There  no  eye  pities  them.    No  sister  is  there  to  weep  over  | 
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them.  There  no  gentle  hand  is  present  to  ease  the  dying  posture, 
or  bind  up  the  wounds,  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of  the  com- 
bat, had  been  given  and  received  by  the  children  of  one  common 
father.  There  death  spreads  its  pale  ensigns  over  every  counte- 
nance, and  when  night  comes  on,  and  darkness  gathers  around 
them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch  must  take  up  with  the  Hoody 
field  as  the  un tented  bed  of  his  last  sufferings,  without  one  friend 
to  bear  the  message  of  tenderness  to  his  distant  home,  without  one 
companion  to  close  his  eyes. 

4.  On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work,  which  go  to  spread 
a  most  delusive  coloring  over  war,  to  remove  its  shocking  barbar- 
ities to  the  background  of  our  contemplations  altogether.  I  see  it 
in  the  history  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges.  I  see  it  in  the 
poetry  which  lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of 
blood,  and  transports  its  many  admirers,  as,  by  its  images,  and  its 
figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry,  it  throws  its  treach- 
erous embellishments  over  a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter. 

5.  I  see  it  in  the  music  which  represents  the  progress  of  the 
battle ;  and  where,  after  being  inspired  by  the  trumpet-notes  of 
preparation,  the  whole  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  drawing-room 
are  seen  to  bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment ;  nor  do  I 
hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death-tones  of 
the  thickening  contest,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men  as  they 
fade  away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink  into  lifeless  silence. 

6.  All,  all  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and  half-sighted  creatures 
we  are.  "Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any 
other  aspect  than  that  of  unmingled  hatefulness ;  and  I  can  look 
to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment  upon  earth, 
to  arrest  the  strong  current  of  its  popular  and  prevailing  partiality 
for  war. 

7.  Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  lay  the  check  of 
severe  principle  on  all  the  subordinate  tastes  and  faculties  of  our 
nature.  Then  will  glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and  the 
wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chasing  away  every  spell,  will 
be  devoted  to  simple  but  sublime  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the 
species. 


LESSON  CXXII 


An'nals,  records.  Sur-vives',  remains. 

Ves'tige,  trace.  Ob-liv'i-on,  forgetful ness. 

Ere-while',  some  time  ago.  En-coun'tered,  met,  opposed. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — Roll'in,  for  roll'ing;  yen'der,  for  yon'dcr. 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 
1.  Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  man  : — and  who  was  he  ? 
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Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

2    Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 
His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone :  — 

3.  That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  woe, — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

4.  The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb — 

The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

5   He  suffered, — but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 
Enjoyed, — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

6.  He  loved, — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  ; 
Oh  she  was  fair — but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

7.  He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ; 
He  was  —  whatever  thou  hast  been; 
He  was — whatever  thou  shalt  be. 

8.  The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night,' 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

9    The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 

That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky, 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

10.  The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this, —  There  lived  a  man  /" 
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LESSON  CXXIII. 


Frame,  disposition. 
De-rive!,  obtain. 
Sub'jeci,  liable. 
Viv  id-ly,  clearly. 


De-lin'e-ate,  describe. 
De-spond'ing,  downcast. 
Ad-ap-ta'tion,  suitableness. 
Sup-pli-ca'tion,  prayers. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Pidturs,  for  pictures ;  mar'cy,  for  mer'cy. 


;|     1.  Perhaps  there  is  no  book  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  is 
;  j  so  much  read  as  the  Psalms  o£  David.    The  peculiar  characteris- 
i :  tics  of  their  poetical  merit  have  been  already  briefly  noticed ;  their  : 
:|  devotional  beauty  and  fervor  caa  never  be  felt  with  too  much 
|j  intensity,  nor  admired  with  too  much  veneration.    The  variety 
;j  and  contrast  in  the  feelings  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  at  different  ; 
;»  periods  of  his  eventful  life,  and  in  different  circumstances  of  pros- 
j;  perity  or  trial,  render  his  productions  beautifully  adapted  to  every  j 
i;  frame  of  mind  to  which  the  believer  can  be  subject;  while  the 
<!  extreme  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  supplications  is  often  suffi-  j 
! ;  cient,  one  would  think,  to  subdue  and  soften  even  the  hard  heart 
;  j  of  the  infidel. 

<:  2.  His  compositions  are  a  storehouse,  from  whence  almost  all  , 
;|  characters  of  men  may  derive  something  suitable  to  their  own  j 

•  :  condition  and  peculiarities  of  mind.    Their  elevated,  intellectual, 

;  i  and  contemplative  character,  and  the  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  j 
;>  glory  of  the  created  universe,  which  they  express  in  such  inimi-  ! 
!;  table  language, — inimitable  both  for  its  sweetness  and  sublimity,  ] 
:  |  will  always  render  them  delightful  to  the  man  of  genius  and  cul-  j 
|!  tivated  taste  ;  but  it  is  their  touching  adaptation  to  all  the  varieties  \ 
;  |  of  religious  feeling,  which  gives  them  such  an  enduring  hold  upon  j 
;j  the  heart. 

i ;  3.  Here  the  grateful  worshipper  will  find  such  irrepressible  and  > 
;|  ardent  strains  of  thanksgiving,  as  might  elevate  his  soul  even  to  I 

•  ;  the  holy  adoration  of  the  world  above  i  "  O,  come,  let  us  sing  unto  J 
;>  the  Lord!  let  us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  Rock  of  our  salvation." 

'■I  "I  will  sing  to  Jehovah  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  will  sing  praises  to 
:•  my  God  while  I  have  my  being."  "  O,  magnify  the  Lord  with 
;S  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together ! " 

1 1  4.  For  the  true  penitent  they  afford  the  most  humble  and  heart- 
:  |  felt  expressions  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the  most  earnest  prayers  for 
j!  restoiation  and  forgiveness;  "Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I 
j;  sinned,  and  done  evil  in  thy  sight."  "  Cast  me  not  away  from 
::  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  For  those 
! ;  that  mourn  in  Zion,  there  is  consolation  in  the  sympathy  of  one, 
;j  "  whose  tears  were  his  food  day  and  night,"  when  God  had  hid- 
| !  den  his  face  from  him. 
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5.  For  the  bereaved,  there  are  the  most  instructive  pictures  of  | 
palm  and  submissive  affliction ;  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  i 
mouth,  because  thou  didst  it."  Here  the  desponding  may  learn,  \ 
that  others  have  been  in  the  comfortless  gloom  before  them,  and  % 
that  "  to  the  upright,  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness."  | 

6.  Here  the  youthful  Christian  finds  an  echo  of  encouragement  i 
to  the  energy  and  resolution  of  his  hopes,  and  the  aged  and  expe-  J 
rienced  one.,  a  delightful  exhibition  of  sure  and  confiding  trust  in  v 
the  long-tried  mercy  of  Jehovah.  "  When  my  father  and  my  | 
mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up."  "  The  \ 
young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger ;  but  they  that  fear  the  X 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing."  "  Thou  hast  been  my  $ 
support  from  my  youth ;  now,  alsgs,  when  I  am  old  and  gray-  ^ 
headed,  forsake  me  not."  "  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  > 
yet  have  I  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  v 
Iheir  bread."  \ 
|  7.  Happy  would  it  be,  could  we  all  realize  in  our  own  bosoms,  \ 
the  love,  the  gratitude,  the  penitential  sorrow,  the  sacred  confidence,  % 
and  the  fervent  aspirations  after  holiness  and  heaven,  which  here  \ 
so  faithfully  and  vividly  delineate  the  inward  life  of  the  Christian,  £ 


Here  Exercise  No.  2,  p. 


LESSON  CXXIV. 

Raging,  violence.  Wrought,  caused. 

Dawn'ing,  morning.  Asunder,  in  pieces. 

Stirred,  aroused.    '  Ex-aUfed,  magnified,  praised. 

Faults  of  Peonunciation.  —  Airth,  for  earth ;  char'rut,  for  cliar'i-ot. 

GOD  OUR  REFUGE. 
Psalms,  xlvi. 

1.  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength ; 
A  powerful  help  in  trouble. 

Therefore  we  will  not  fear  though  the  earth  change, 
Though  the  mountains  tremble  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
Its  waters  roar  and  are  troubled ; 
The  mountains  shake  with  its  raging. 

2.  There  is  a  river,  whose  brooks  gladden  the  city  of  God ; 
The  holy  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High. 

God  is  within  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved. 
God  shall  help  her  earlier  than  the  dawning. 
The  heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were  stirred; 
He  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted. 
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\        Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us ; 

\        The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge. 

\  3.  Come,  behold  the  doings  of  Jehovah ! 

i         What  astonishments  he  hath  wrought  in  the  earth. 

\         He  quieteth  wars  to  the  end  of  the  earth ; 

\        The  bow  he  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  cutteth  asunder  the  spear ; 

\         The  chariots  he  burneth  in  fire. 

^  4.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God. 
\         I  will  be  exalted  among  the  nations, 
|         I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

%  5.  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us  ; 

I        The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge. 

*   

X  Here  Exercise  No.  2,  p.  373. 


LESSON  CXXV. 

Grop'ing,  seeking  the  way  in  the  Envelopes,  wraps,  enfolds. 

dark.  Me-trop'o-lis,  city,  capital. 

Vi'brates,  shakes.  Re-com-mend ',  advise. 

Im-pend'ing,  hanging  over.  Prom'e-nadcs,  places  for  walking. 

Aug-ment'ed,  increased.  Thor'ougk-fares,  passage-ways. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Kay'age,  for  carriage  ;  wag'gin,  for  wag'on. 

LONDON. 

1.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  written  description,  to  convey  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  real  magnificence  of  London.    Indeed,  it  is  not 
till  after  a  person  has  been  in  the  city  for  some  months,  that  he 
begins  to  comprehend  it.    Every  new  walk  opens  to  him  streets, 
squares,  and  divisions,  which  he  has  never  before  seen.  And 
even  those  places  where  he  is  most  familiar  are  discovered,  day 
by  day,  to  posses?  archways,  avenues,  and  thoroughfares  within 
.  and  around  them,  which  had  never  been  noticed  before.  People 
\  who  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  city,  often  find  streets  and 
X  buildings,  of  which  they  had  never  before' heard,  and  which  they 
\  had  never  before  seen. 

\  2.  If  you  ascend  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  look 
\  down  through  the  openings  in  the  vast  cloud  of  smoke,  which  en- 
\  velopes  the  city,  you  notice  a  sea  of  edifices,  stretching  beyond 
<  the  limited  view  that  is  permitted  by  the  impending  vapors.  It 
\  is  not  until  many  impressions  are  added  together,  that  this  great 
^  metropolis  is  understood,  even  by  one  who  visits  and  studies  it. 
\  3.  It  is  not  until  the  observer  has  seen  the  palace  of  the  king 
\  and  the  hovel  of  the  beggar ;  the  broad  and  airy  streets  inhabited 
^  by  the  rich,  and  the  dark  and  dismal  abodes  of  the  poor;  the 
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countless  multitudes  that  ebb  and  flow  like  the  tide,  through  some  s 
of  the  principal  streets ;  the  thousands  that  frequent  the  parks  and  I 
promenades  during  the  day,  and  other  thousands  that  shun  the  > 
light,  and  only  steal  forth  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  < 

4.  It  is  not  until  all  these,  and  many  other  spectacles  have  been  > 
witnessed,  that  he  can  understand  the  magnificence  and  mean-  < 
ness,  the  wealth  and  poverty,  the  virtue  and  the  vice,  the  luxury  > 
and  the  want,  the  happiness  and  misery,  which  are  signified  by  I 
that  brief  word,  London.  | 

5.  To  one  disposed  to  study  this  metropolis,  we  should  recom-  s 
mend,  that,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  he  should  take  his  station  \ 
at  Waterloo  bridge,  facing  the  north.  On  his  right  hand  lies  that  \ 
part  which  is  called  the  City,  and  which,  during  the  day,  is  devo-  f 
ted  to  business.  On  his  left  is  the  West  End,  where  fashion,  i 
luxury,  and  taste  hold  their  empire.  ? 

6.  At  evening,  this  part  of  the  city  is  tranquil,  or  only  disturbed  £ 
by  an  occasional  coach,  while  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis  { 
yet  continues  to  send  forth  its  almost  deafening  roar.  Coaches  \ 
and  carriages,  carts  and  wagons  of  every  kind,  are  still  rolling  \ 
through  the  streets,  and,  ere  the  busy  scene  closes,  appear  to  send  \ 
forth  redoubled  sound.  But  as  the  darkness  increases,  and  long  i 
lines  of  lamps  spring  up  around  you  as  by  enchantment,  the  roar  \ 
of  the  city  begins  to  abate.  By  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  it  i 
decreases,  and,  finally,  the  eastern  half  of  the  city  sinks  into  pro-  > 
found  repose.  I 

7.  But  the  ear  is  now  attracted  by  a  hum  from  the  west  end  of  > 
the  city.  At  first,  a  distant  coach  only  is  heard,  and  then  another,  v 
and  another,  until  at  length  a  pervading  sound  comes  from  every  > 
quarter.  At  midnight,  the  theatres  are  out,  and  the  roar  is  aug-  \ 
mented.  At  two  o'clock,  the  routs,  balls,  and  parties  are  over,  \ 
and,  for  a  short  period,  the  din  rises  to  a  higher  and  a  higher  > 
pitch.    At  length  it  ceases,  and  there  is  a  half  hour  of  deep  repose.  \ 

8.  The  whole  city  is  at  rest.  A  million^  of  people  are  sleeping  > 
around  you.  It  is  now  an  impressive  moment,  and  the  imagina-  < 
tion  is  affected  with  the  deepest  awe.  But  the  dawn  soon  bursts  > 
through  the  mists  that  overhang  the  city.  A  market  woman  is  < 
seen  groping  through  the  dim  light  to  arrange  her  stall ;  a  laborer,  > 
with  his  heavy  tread,  passes  by  to  begin  his  task ;  a  wagoner,  \ 
with  his  horses,  shakes  the  earth  around  you  as  he  thunders  by.  \ 

9.  Other  persons  are  soon  seen ;  the  noise  increases,  the  smoke  \ 
streams  up  from  thousands  of  chimneys,  the  sun  rises,  and  while  \ 
the  west  end  of  London  remains  wrapped  in  silence  and  repose,  \ 
the  eastern  portion  again  vibrates  with  the  uproar  of  business.  I 


Here  Exercise  No.  4,  p.  379. 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  population  of  London,  including  the  suburbs, 
amounts  to  two  millions  ! 
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Gear,  goods,  riches.  Brogue,  shoe. 

Brae,  bank.  Mar'vel,  wonder. 

\  Kilt'ed,  clothed  in  a  petticoat.  Blithe'ly,  merrily. 

i  Faults  of  Pronunciation.—  Na'ter,  for  na'lure ;  ferse,  for  fierce. 

!  NORA'S  VOW. 

X  1.  Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said, 

^  "  The  Earlie's  son  I  will  not  wed, 

\  Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die, 

X  And  none  he  left  but  he  and  I. 

For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 
And  all  the  lands  both  far  and  near, 
That  ever  valor  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

2.  "  A  maiden's  vows,"  old  Callum  spoke, 
"  Are  lightly  made,  and  lightly  broke  : 
The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 

The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 
Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 
May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

3.  "  The  swan,"  she  said,  "  the  lake's  clear  breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest : 

The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Kilchurn ; 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly ; 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done, 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

4.  Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wild  swan  made ; 

Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever, 

Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river ; 

To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel, 

No  highland  brogue  has  turned  the  heel ; 

But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and'  won, 

She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son ! 

Note. — Several  words  in  this  Lesson  are  Scotch  —  as,  gear,  brae,  kilted,  &c. 
Earlie,  means  Earl.    Ben-Cruaichan  is  a  Scottish  mountain :  Awe,  a  Scottish 
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LESSON    CXXVII.  j 

Decked,  ornamented.  Se-du'sion,  retirement.  \ 

Strict'ly,  closely.  Of-fi'ci-ates,  performs  service.  \ 

Ab-jur'ing,  forswearing,  renouncing.    Ben-e-dic'iion,  blessing.  ? 

In-vesl'ed,  clothed.  Ex-clu'sive-ly,  without  exception.  > 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  For'rud,  for  for'ward ;  ar'rand,  for  cr'rand.  £ 

THE  NUNNERY.  j 

1.  There  are  few  monasteries  in  France,  but  scarcely  a  town  | 
of  any  note,  where  there  are  not  one  or  more  convents  for  nuns.  < 
Sometimes  these  convents  are  attached  to  the  hospital,  and  the  \ 
time  of  the  nuns  is  exclusively  devoted  to  attendance  upon  the 
sick.    In  this  case  they  are  not  cloistered,  as  their  duty  frequently 
calls  them  to  different  parts  of  the  town  or  country  upon  errands 
of  charity.    They  merely  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  divide  their  time 
between  acts  of  benevolence  and  religious  duties,  and  do  not  mix 
in  society ;  such  are  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, of  whom  there  are  societies  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  who  may  be  seen  with  their  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms, 
gliding  along  the  streets  of  the  populous  cities,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  is  passing  around  them. 

2.  Still  more  frequently,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  \ 
the  education  of  girls,  and  almost  all  the  ladies,  both  of  France  \ 
and  Italy,  are  brought  up  in  these  institutions.     There  are  also  X 
convents  where  the  nuns  employ  themselves,  both  in  attending  the  \ 
sick,  and  in  the  education  of  youth ;  such,  for  example,  is  the  con-  ^ 
vent  of  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Bayeux,  a  town  which  has 
now  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance,  but  which  is  still 
the  residence  of  a  Bishop,  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its 
Cathedral. 

3.  The  streets  of  Bayeux  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  convent  gates,  the  mind  is  totally  unprepared  for  the  quiet  \ 
and  beautiful  scene  of  seclusion,  which  the  interior  presents,  and  | 
which  is  rendered  doubly  striking  from  its  existing  in  the  very  i 
heart  of  a  manufacturing  town.  ^ 

4.  Upon  ringing  at  the  gate,  the  door  is  opened  by  the  por-  | 
tress,  and,  after  passing  through  a  long  stone  passage,  the  stranger  I 
is  conducted  into  a  small  parlor,  advancing  from  the  building,  with  \ 
an  iron  grating  in  front,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  stone  floor.  Behind  I 
the  grating  is  a  dark-red  curtain,  which,  by  its  air  of  mystery,  | 
excites  a  degree  of  impatient  curiosity  for  its  removal.  In  a  few  i 
minutes,  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  one  of  the  nuns,  probably  > 
a  Sister  Superior,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  distin-  | 
guished  by  the  large  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  her  girdle,  appears  i 
at  the  grating,  and  enters-  into  conversation  with  the  visitors.  \ 

5.  No  gentleman  can  be  admitted  into  the  interior  ;  but  an  order  X 
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from  the  Superior  can  be  obtained  for  the  admission  of  ladies,  who 
wish  to  view  the  establishment.    In  the  mean  time,  nothing  can 
be  more  striking,  than  the  scene  which  is  visible  through  the  gra- 
5  ting,  which  seems  like  a  glimpse  into  a  world  totally  distinct  from 
s  that  which  we  have  left  behind  us.    In  the  large  and  beautiful 
\  garden,  tastefully  diversified  with  trees  and  flowers  of  every  hue 
*  and  variety,  groups  of  nuns  with  long  black  veils,  may  be  seen 
\  gliding  among  the  trees  and  through  the  winding  alleys. 
>     6.  Some  are  employed  in  teaching  the  pupils,  while  some  are 
\  embroidering  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.    All  seem  cheerful 
|  and  contented  ;  all  are  occupied,  and  pursuing  their  various  tasks 
|  with  assiduity.    When  the  order  for  admission  is  obtained,  the 
\  inner  gates  are  opened,  and  the  Mother  Superior,  a  venerable  old 
lady,  leaning  on  a  staff,  receives  the  strangers,  and  conducts  them 
into  the  garden,  where  a  nearer  view  of  the  inmates  tends  to  dis- 
sipate still  more  effectually  those  ideas  of  gloom,  which  seem 
connected  with  a  conventual  life. 

7.  The  convent,  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  France,  is  a 
large  stone  building,  of  great  antiquity.    It  contains  upwards  of 
two  hundred  nuns,  governed  by  a  Superior,  chosen  from  among 
their  body,  and  at  whose  election  is  a  solemn  religious  ceremony. 
The  Superior  is  appointed  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  but,  at  i 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  same  is  usually  reelected.    Of  these  \ 
nuns  the  greater  part  are  cloistered,  but  there  are  some  lay-sisters,  1 
and  numerous  novices.  > 

8.  Though  there  are  many  of  their  number  belonging  to  the  > 
oldest  families  in  France,  and  some  of  much  lower  rank,  there  \ 
are  no  distinctions  of  that  nature  among  them.  By  turns  they  * 
make  the  beds,  sweep  the  floors,  and  attend  upon  the  others  al  < 
table.  "  \ 

9.  The  lay-sisters  are  permitted  to  walk  with  the  boarders,  and  i 
may  be  sent  on  errands,  when  anything  is  wanted  for  the  use  of  $ 
the  convent.  The  novices  are  strictly  watched,  and  seldom  al-  \ 
lowed  to  leave  the  gates.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  others  | 
by  their  white  veil.  Their  noviciate  lasts  three  years,  and  a  con-  > 
siderable  sum  is  paid  by  them  on  entering,  after  which  they  are  > 
maintained  by  the  establishment.  The  ceremony  of  taking  the  \ 
black  veil  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  Roman  s 
Catholic  religion.  v 

10.  High  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  chapel.  The  bishop  offici-  * 
ates  in  his  splendid  robes.  The  novice  appears  dressed  m  white,  | 
and  sometimes  decked  with  jewels  like  a  bride.  She  kneels  be-  ^ 
fore  the  altar,  while  the  Bishop  pronounces  a  discourse  upon  the  ^ 
solemnity  of  the  vows  which  she  is  about  to  pronounce.  She  J 
then  retires  behind  the  altar.  Her  long  hair  is  cut  off,  and  she  is  \ 
invested  with  the  nun's  garment.  She  is  then  led  forward  to  the  > 
Bishop,  and,  having  pronounced,  upon  her  knees,  her  intention  of  ^ 
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abjuring  the  world,  and  devoting  herself  to  the  service  of  God, 
she  receives  his  benediction.  The  black  veil  is  then  thrown  over 
her.  A  solemn  hymn  is  chanted  to  the  notes  of  the  organ,  and 
the  gates  of  the  convent  are  henceforth  closed  upon  her  forever. 

1 1.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  order  of  the  government,  all  nuns 
are  now  regarded  as  free  from  their  vows  after  a  certain  period ; 
but  though  a  nun  who  breaks  her  vows  is  no  longer  built  up  in  a 
wall  as  in  days  of  old,  yet  there  is  a  wall  of  public  opinion  which 
is  almost  as  formidable  to  her ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  long 
period  will  elapse  before  any  female  will  have  courage  to  break 
through  this  barrier,  and  expose  herself  to  the  scorn  of  her  com-  * 
panions,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Church. 


Here  Exercise  No.  5,  p.  379. 


LESSON  CXXVIIX. 

Loitered,  frowned.  Trav'ersed,  passed  over. 

Pal'let,  bed.  Bleating,  crying  as  a  sheep. 

Roamed,  wandered.  Strain,  air,  tune. 

Me-thought',  I  thought.  Sen'ti-nel,  watchful. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Dawn'in,  for  dawn'ing;  fag1  git,  for  fag'ot.  \ 

THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM.  I 

1.  Our  bugles  sang  truce,  —  for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered,  | 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ;  \ 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered,  | 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die.  | 

2.  When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw,  | 

By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slain,  % 
At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw,  $ 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamed  it  again.  £ 

3.  Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array,  I 

Far,  far,  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track  ;  | 
'Twas  autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way  i 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back.  $ 

4.  I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields,  traversed  so  oft  < 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ;  \ 
I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft,  | 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

5.  Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 
My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 
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(5.  "  Stay,  stay  with  us,  —  rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn;" —  \ 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  : 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  daivning  of  morn, 
-  And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 

 *   \ 


LESSON  CXXIX.  $ 

s 

Din,  noise,  clatter.  Gri-mace,  distortion  of  the  face. 

Ti'ny,  very  small.  Diz'zy-ing,  whirling  so  as  to  make  \ 

Broods,  spreads  her  wings.  giddy.  * 

Yes'ter,  yesterday.  Uh-wield'y ,  ponderous.  \ 

Ted'ded,  spread  about,  scattered.         Pre-sump'lion,  rashness.  | 

Faults  cf  Pronunciation.  —  Past'er,  for  pas'ture ;  hal'lerd,  for  hal'lowed.  | 

THE  SABBATH.  j 

.  How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day  ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hushed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle,  and  the  milk-maid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers,  \ 
That  yester-morn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze.  X 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear, — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew,  *  II 

The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 


To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 

The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 

And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 

Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 

Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen ; 

While,  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke  \ 

O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,, at  intervals, . 

The  voice  of  psalms,  —  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  Peace  o'er  yon  village  broods ;  \ 

The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests  ;  the  anvil's  din 

Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness.  5 

Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare  '*  *• 

Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man,      ,       >  L 

Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set'  free*, 

Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  ; 

And,  as  his  stiff,  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls,  X 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray.  | 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 

Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day.  \ 

4 
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On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doomed 

To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely;  the  ground 

Both  seat  and  board ;  screened  from  the  winter's  cold 

And  summer's  heat,  by  neighboring  hedge  or  tree ; 

But  on  this  day,  embosomed  in  his  home, 

He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 

With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 

Of  giving  thanks  to  God,  —  not  thanks  of  form, 

A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 

With  covered  face,  and  upward,  earnest  eye. 

5.  Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river  side, 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers,  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots  ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys, 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm, 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope, 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  Avithout  end. 


Here  Exercise  No.  6,  p.  380. 


X 

LESSON  CXXX.  J 

Au'gur,  conjecture.  For'ti-jicd,  strengthened.  \ 

Mo'clish,  fashionable.  Ab-lu'tions,  washings.  > 

Wal'loic,  live  in  filth.  In'ter-vieics,  meetings.  * 

Ex-tetri-or,  external  appearance.  Ob-liq'ui-tt/,  distortion.  X 

Con-sort'ed,  associated.  Ser'vice-a-ble,  useful.  X 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Per-pet'oo-al,  for  per-pefu-al ;  hwn'ble,  for  urn'-  \ 
ble.  X 

'     ■     '  NEATNESS.  j 

1.  Among  the  minor  virtues,  cleanliness  ought  to  be  conspicu-  s 
ously  ranked ;  and  in  the  common  topics  of  praise  we  generally  I 
arrange  some  commendation  of  neatness.  It  involves  much.  It  ? 
supposes  a  love  of  order,  and  attention  to  the  laws  of  custom,  and  | 
a  decent  pride.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  "  a  good  person  is  a  per-  X 
petual  letter  of  recommendation."  X 

2.  This  idea  maybe  extended.  Of  a  well-dressed  man  it  may  X. 
be  affirmed,  that  he  has  a  sure  passport  through  the  realms  of  X 
civility.  In  first  interviews  we  can  judge  of  no  one  except  from  \ 
appearances.  He,  therefore,  whose  exterior  is  agreeable,  begins  X 
well  in  any  society.  | 
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I  3.  Men  and  women  are  disposed  to  augur  favorably  rather 
>  than  otherwise  of  him  who  manifests,  by  the  purity  and  propriety 
|  of  his  garb,  a  disposition  to  comply  and  to  please.  As  in  rhetoric, 
\  a  judicious  exordium  is  of  admirable  use  to  render  an  audience 
i  docile,  attentive,  and  benevolent,  so,  at  our  introduction  into  good 
i  company,  clean  and  modish  apparel  is  at  least  a  serviceable  herald 
|  of  our  exertion's,  though  an  humble  one. 

|     4.  Should  I  see  a  man,  though  even  a  genius,  totally  regardless 
|  of  his  person,  I  should  immediately  doubt  the  delicacy  of  his  taste 
<  and  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.    I  should  conclude  there  was 
\  some  obliquity  in  his  mind,  —  a  dull  sense  of  decorum,  and  a  dis- 
£  regard  of  order.    I  should  fancy  that  he  consorted  with  low  soci- 
ety, and,  instead  of  claiming  the  privilege  of  genius  to  knock  and 
be  admitted  at  palaces,  that  he  chose  to  sneak  in  at  the  back-door 
of  hovels,  and  wallow  brutishly  in  the  sty  of  the  vulgar. 

5.  The  Orientals  are  particularly  careful  of  their  persons. 
Their  frequent  ablutions  and  change  of  garments  are  noticed  in 
every  page  of  their  history.  More  than  one  precept  for  neatness 
can  be  quoted  from  the  Bible.  The  wise  men  of  the  East  sup- 
posed there  was  some  analogy  betAveen  the  purity  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  mind ;  nor  is  this  a  vain  imagination. 
|  6.  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  better  than  by  an  extract 
from  the  works  of  Count  Rumford,  who,  in  few  and  strong  words, 
has  fortified  my  doctrine  :  "  With  what  care  and  attention  do  the 
feathered  race  wash  themselves,  and  put  their  plumage  in  order ! 
and  how  perfectly  neat,  clean,  and  elegant  do  they  ever  appear ! 

7.  Among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  find  that  those  which  are 
the  most  cleanly  are  generally  the  most  gay  and  cheerful,  or  are 
distinguished  by  a  certain  air  of  tranquillity  and  contentment ;  and 
singing-birds  are  always  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  their 
plumage.  So  great  is  the  effect  of  cleanliness  upon  man,  that  it 
extends  even  to  his  moral  character.  Virtue  never  dwelt  long 
with  filth ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  a  person  scrupulously 
attentive  to  cleanliness,  who  was  a  consummate  villain." 


LESSON  CXXXI. 

Ere,  before.  Ef-face1,  destroy. 

Frail,  weak,  infirm.  Be-wail',  lament. 

Strand,  shore.  Resl'less,  unsettled. 

MY  LIFE. 

1.  My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose, 
That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die  ;  — 
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But  on  that  rose's  humble  bed  I 

The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed,  \ 

As  if  Heaven  wept  such  waste  to  see  —  i 

But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me  !  £ 

2.  My  life  is  like  the  autumnal  leaf,  £ 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray,  \ 
Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief  —  \ 

Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away. 
Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  or  fade, 
The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

3.  My  life  is  like  the  print,  that  feet 

Have  left  on  Zara's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 

The  track  shall  vanish  from  the  sand  ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore',  loud  mourns  the  sea, 
But  none  shall  e'er  lament  for  me  ! 


LESSON  CXXXII. 

Burg'lar,  house-breaker.  Stead/ fast,  firm,  resolute. 

Por-tents',  monsters.  Prof'li-ga.te,  abandoned  wretch.  < 

In-de-struct'i-ble,  that  cannot  be  destroyed.  Pre-desftined,  destined  beforehand.  £ 

Wresl'ling,  struggling.  Hi'e-rarch-ies,  spiritual  governments.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Archi-ied,  for  ur'ki-tcd;  sub-stract/,  for  sub-tract'.  > 
CHILDREN.  I 

1.  Among  yonder  children  who  are  now  playing  together  like  | 
birds  among  the  blossoms  of  earth,  haunting  all  the  green,  shadowy  \ 

||  places  thereof,  and  rejoicing  in  the  bright  air,  happy  and  beautiful  \ 

creatures,  and  as  changeable  as  happy,  with  eyes  brimful  of  joy,  X 

and  with  hearts  playing  upon  their  faces  like  sunshine  upon  clear  \ 

waters  ;  —  among  those  who  are  now  idling  together  on  that  slope,  | 

or  pursuing  butterflies  together  on  the  edge  of  that  wood,  a  wil-  I 

derness  of  roses,  you  would  see  not  only  the  gifted  and  the  pow-  > 

erful,  the  wise  and  the  eloquent,  the  ambitious  and  the  renowned,  s. 

the  long-lived  and  the  long-to-be-lamented  of  another  age  ;  but  the  > 

wicked  and  the  treacherous,  the  liar  and  the  thief,  the  abandoned  | 

profligate,  and  the  faithless  husband,  the  gambler  and  the  drunk-  i 

ard,  the  robber,  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  and  the  betrayer  of  his  \ 

country.    "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  \ 

2.  Among  them,  and  that  other  little  troop  just  appearing,  | 
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|  children  with  yet  happier  faces,  and  pleasanter  eyes,  the  blossoms  i 
I  of  the  future,  —  the  mothers  of  nations,  —  you  would  see  the  \ 
\  founders  of  states  and  the  destroyers  of  their  country,  the  steadfast  \ 
i  and  the  weak,  the  judge  and  the  criminal,  the  murderer  and  the  ! 
\  executioner,  the  exalted  and  the  lowly,  the  unfaithful  wife  and  the  | 
|  broken-hearted  husband,  the  proud  betrayer  and  his  pale  victim,  \ 
i  the  living  and  breathing  portents  and  prodigies,  the  embodied  \ 

>  virtues  and  vices  of  another  age  and  of  another  world,  and  all  i 
\  playing  together  !  "Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth."  \ 
\  3.  Pursuing  the  search,  you  would  go  further  among  the  little  \ 
£  creatures,  as  among  the  types  of  another  and  a  loftier  language,  \ 
jj  to  become  universal  hereafter,  types  in  which  the  autobiography  > 

>  of  the  future  was  written  ages  and  ages  ago.  Among  the  inno-  \ 
\  cent  and  helpless  creatures  that  are  called  children,  you  would  see  | 

>  warriors,  with  their  garments  rolled  in  blood,  the  spectres  of  kings  | 
X  and  princes,  poets  with  golden  harps  and  illuminated  eyes,  histo-  > 
\  rians  and  painters,  architects  and  sculptors,  mechanics  and  mer-  \ 
\  chants,  preachers  and  lawyers  ;  here,  a  grave-digger,  flying  a  kite  \ 
|  with  his  future  customer;  there,  a  physician,  playing  at  marbles  > 
\  with  his ;  here,  the  predestined  to  an  early  and  violent  death  for  I 
i  cowardice,  fighting  the  battles  of  a  whole  neighborhood ;  there,  a  ? 
|  Cromwell,  or  a  Ca?sar,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Washington,  hiding  them-  \ 
s  selves  for  fear,  enduring  reproach  or  insult  with  patience ;  a  Ben- 

I  jamin  Franklin,  higgling  for  nuts  or  gingerbread,  or  the  "  old 
\  Parr"  of  another  generation,  sitting  apart  in  the  sunshine,  and 
i  shivering  at  every  breath  of  wind  that  reaches  him.    Yet  we  are 

>  told,  that  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 's  inclined." 

\     4.  Such  are  children.    Corrupted,  they  are  fountains  of  bitter-  \ 
|  ness  for  ages.    Would  you  plant  for  the  skies?    Plant  in  the  \ 
\  live  soil  of  the  warm,  and  generous,  and  youthful ;  pour  all  your 
\  treasures  into  the  hearts  of  children.    Would  you  look  into  the 
\  future  as  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  read,  as  with  a  telescope, 
\  the  history  and  character  of  our  country,  and  of  other  countries  ? 
\  You  have  but  to  watch  the-  eyes  of  children  at  playt  ^ 
|     5.  Even  fathers  and  mothers  look  upon  children  with  a  strange  \ 

>  misapprehension  of  their  dignity.  Even  with  the  poets,  they  are  ^ 
^  only  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  the  dewdrops  or  the  playthings,  of  I 

earth.    Yet  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    The  kingdom  > 
of  heaven !  with  all  its  principalities  and  powers,  its  hierarchies,  | 
dominions,  and  thrones  !    The  Saviour  understood  them"  better ;  * 
to  him  their  true  dignity  was  revealed.    Flowers  !  they  are  the  | 
flowers  of  the  invisible  world ;  indestructible,  self-perpetuating  | 
flowers,  each  with  a  multitude  of  angels  and  evii  spirits  under-  > 
neath  its  leaves,  toiling  and  wrestling  for  dominion  over  it !  X 
^     6.  Blossoms !  they  are  the  blossoms  of  another  world,  whose  > 
s  fruitage  is  angels  and  archangels.    Or  dewdrops  !    They  are  i 
|  dewdrops  that  have  their  source,  not  in  the  chambers  of  the  earth,  > 
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nor  among  the  vapors  of  the  sky,  which  the  next  breath  of  wind,  < 
or  the  next  flash  of  sunshine  may  dry  up  forever,  but  among  the  > 
everlasting  fountains  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  mercy  and  ^ 
love.  Playthings  !  If  the  little  creatures  would  but  appear  to  us  \ 
in  their  true  shape  for  a  moment,  we  should  fall  upon  our  faces  \ 
before  them,  or  grow  pale  with  consternation,  or  fling  them  off  i 
with  horror.  \ 

7.  What  would  be  our  feelings,  to  see  a  fair  child  start  up  be-  | 
fore  us  a  maniac,  or  a  murderer,  armed  to  the  teeth  ?  to  find  a  I 
nest  of  serpents  on  our  pillow  ?  a  destroyer  or  a  traitor,  a  Harry  \ 
the  Eighth,  or  a  Benedict  Arnold,  asleep  in  our  bosom  ?  a  Catha-  I 
rine,  or  a  Peter,  a  Bacon,  a  Galileo,  or  a  Bentham,  a  Napoleon,  \ 
or  a  Voltaire,  clambering  up  our  knees  after  sugar-plums  ?  Cu-  i 
vier,  laboring  to  distinguish  a  horse-fly  from  a  blue-bottle,  or  dis-  I 
secting  a  spider  with  a  rusty  nail  ?  La  Place  trying  to  multiply  | 
his  own  apples,  or  to  subtract  his  play-fellow's  gingerbread  ?  I 

8.  What  should  we  say,  to  find  ourselves  romping  with  Messa-  \ 
lina,  Swedenborg,  and  Madame  de  Stael  ?  or  playing  bo-peep  with  % 
Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Charlotte  Corday?  or  "puss  puss  in  the  I 
corner,"  with  George  Washington,  Jonathan  Wild,  Shakspeare,  i 
Sappho,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Mrs.  Clark,  or  Alfieri  ? 

9.  Yet  stranger  things  have  happened.  These  were  all  chil- 
dren but  the  other  day,  and  clambered  about  the  knees,  and  rum- 
maged in  the  pockets,  and  nestled  in  the  laps  of  people  no  better 
than  we  are.  But,  if  they  could  have  appeared  in  their  true  shape 
for  a  single  moment,  while  they  were  playing  together,  what  a 
scampering  there  would  have  been  among  the  grown  folks !  how 
their  fingers  would  have  tingled ! 


LESSON  CXXXIII 


Do-*nin'ion,  control,  authority.  Pro-pen! si-ties,  inclinations.  \ 

Pac  i-Jied,  calfned.  Pro-dig'ious-ly,  immensely.  V 

31in'ia-ture,  small,  diminutive.       Lex-i-cog'ra-pher,  author  of  a  dictionary.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Yust'day,  for  yes'ter-day ;  wheel'bar-rer,  for  < 

wheei'bar-row.  \ 

ANECDOTES  OF  CHILDREN.  j 

1.  I  remember  a  little  boy  who  was  a  lexicographer  from  his  \ 

birth,  a  language-master,  and  a  philosopher.    From  the  hour  he  \ 

was  able  to  ask  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  he  never  hesita-  \ 

ted  for  a  word,  not  he  !    If  one  would  not  serve,  another  would,  i 

with  a  little  twisting  and  turning.    He  assured  me  one  day,  when  \ 

I  was  holding  him  by  the  hand  rather  tighter  than  he  wished,  (he  i 

was  but  just  able  to  speak  at  the  time,)  that  I  should  choke  his  I 

hand ;  at  another,  he  came  to  me,  all  out  of  breath,  to  announce,  I 
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that  a  man  was  below  shaving  the  wall.  Upon  due  enquiry,  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  only  white-washing.  But  how  should  he 
know  the  difference  between  white-wash  and  lather,  a  big  brush 
and  a  little  one?  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a  prettier  example  of  1 
synthesis  or  generalization,  or  a  more  beautiful  adaptation  of  old 
words  to  new  purposes. 

2'.  I  have  heard  another  complain  of  a  school-fellow  for  wink-  \ " 
ing  at  him  ivith  hi%  lip ;  and  he  took  the  affront  very  much  to  J  J 
heart,  I  assure  you  and  would  not  be  pacified  till  the  matter  was  j  j 
cleared  up.    Othei  children  talk  about  the  bones  in  peaches, —  :; 
osteologists  are  the/;  and  others,  when  they  have  the  toothache,  j! 
aver  that  it  burns  them.   Of  such  is  the  empire  of  poetry.  I  have 
heard  another  give  a  public  challenge  in  these  words,- to  every  j 
child  that  came  near,  as  she  sat  upon  the  door-step,  with  a  pile  of  ij 
tamarind-stones,  nut-shells,  and  pebbles  lying  before  her.    "  Ah  !  j 
I 've  got  many-er  than  you  ! "    That  child  was  a  better  gramma-  ' 
rian  than  Lindley  Murray.    And  her  wealth,  in  what  was  it  | 
unlike  the  hoarded  and  useless  wealth  of  millions  ? 

3.  Never  shall  I  forget  another  incident  which  occurred  in  my  j 
presence  between  two  other  boys.    One  was  trying  to  jump  over 
a  wheel-barrow.    Another  was  going  by;  he  stopped,  and  after  j 
considering  a  moment,  spoke.    "  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  can't  do,"  !j 
said  he.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  "  You  can't  jump  down  your  own  j 
throat."    "Well,  you  can't."    "  Can't  I  though?"    The  sim- 
plicity  of  "  Well,  you  can't,"  and  the  roguishness  of  "  Can't  I 
though  ? "  tickled  me  prodigiously.  They  reminded  me  of  sparring  j 
I  had  seen  elsewhere, — I  should  not  like  to  say  where,  —  having  j; 
a  great  respect  for  the  temples  of  justice  and  the  halls  of  legislation. 

4.  "  I  say  'tis  white-oak,"  "I  say  it's  red-oak."  "Well,  1  n 
say  it's  white-oak."  "I  tell  ye 't  aint  white-oak."  Here  they 
had  joined  issue  for  the  first  time.  "  I  say 't  is."  "  I  say 't  aint."  j 
"  I  '11  bet  you  ten  thousand  dollars  of  it."  "  Well,  I  '11  bet  you  ten 
ten  thousand  dollars."  Such  were  the  very  words  of  a  conversa- 
tion  I  have  just  heard  between  two  children,  the  elder  six,  the 
other  about  five.  Were  not  these  miniature  men  ?  Stockbrokers 
and  theologians  ? 

5.  "  Well,  my  lad,  you 've  been  to  meeting,  hey  ? "     "  Yes  j 

sir."    "And  who  preached  for  you?"    "Mr.  P  ."    "Ah!  j 

and  what  did  he  say?"    "  I  can't  remember,  sir,  he  put  me  out  :\ 
so."    ';  Put  you  out?"    "  Yes  sir,  —  he  kept  lookin'  at  my  new  j 
clothes  all  meetin'  time  ! "   That  child  must  have  been  a  close  ob-  h 
server.    Will  anybody  tell  me,  that  he  did  not  know  what  some  \ 
people  go  to  meeting  for  ?  f  * 

6.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  passed  a  fat  little  girl,  with  large  \ 
hazel  eyes,  sitting  by  herself  in  a  gateway,  with  her  feet  stretch-  \ 
ing  straight  out  into  the  street.  She  was  holding  a  book  in  one  ^ 
hand,  and  with  a  bit  of  stick,  in  the  other,  was  pointing  to  the  > 
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letters.  "  What 's  that  ?  "  cried  she,  in  a  sweet,  chirping  voice, 
"  hey  ;  look  on  !  What 's  that,  I  say  ?  F.  No  —  o  — o — oh  ! " 
shaking  her  little  head  with  the  air  of  a  school-mistress,  who  has 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

7.  But  children  have  other  characters.  At  times  they  are  crea- 
tures to  be  afraid  of.  Every  case  I  give  is  a  fact  within  my  own 
observation.  There  are  children,  and  I  have  had  to  do  with  them, 
whose  very  eyes  were  terrible ;  children,  who*  after  years- '  of 
watchful  and  anxious  discipline,  were  as  indomitable  as  the  young 
of  the  wild  beast,  dropped  in  the  wilderness,  crafty  and  treacherous 
and  cruel.  And  others  I  have  known,  who,  if  they  live,  must 
have  dominion  over  the  multitude,  being  evidently  of  them  that 
from  the, foundations  of  the  world  have  been  always  thundering  at 
the  gates  of  power. 

8.  Parents  !  Fathers  !  Mothers  !  if  it  be  true,  that  "  just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree 's  inclined,"  how  much  have  you  to  answer 
for  !  If  "  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  watch  your 
children  forever,  by  day  and  by  night !  pray  for  them  forever  by 
night  and  by  day  !  and  not  as  children,  but  as  men  of  a  smaller 
growth ;  as  men  with  most  of  the  evil  passions,  and  with  all  the 
evil  propensities,  that  go  to  make  man  terrible  to  his  fellow-men. 


THE  ELOQUENT  PASTOR. 

1.  He  taught  the  cheerfulness  that  still  is  ours, 

The  sweetness  that  still  lurks  in  human  powers ;  — 
If  heaven  be  full  of  stars,  the  earth  has  flowers  ! 

2.  His  was  the  searching  thought,  the  glowing  mind ; 
The  gentle  will  to  others  soon  resigned ; 

But  more  than  all,  the  feeling  just  and  kind. 

3.  His  pleasures  were  as  melodies  in  reeds  — 
Sweet  books,  deep  music,  and  unselfish  deeds, 
Finding  immortal  flowers  in  human  heeds. 

1    4.  True  to  his  kind,  nor  of  himself  afraid, 

He  deemed  that  love  of  God  was  best  arrayed 
In  love  of  all  the  things  that  God  has  made. 


Here  Exercise  No.  8,  p.  380. 
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Lurks,  lies  concealed. 
Deemed,  judged,  thought. 
Ar-rayed',  set  forth,  adorned. 


Fe'ver-ish,  restless,  inconstant. 
Searching,  penetrating. 
Unselfish,  not  selfish. 
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5.  He  deemed  man's  life  no  feverish  dream  of  care, 
But  a  high  path-way  into  freer  air, 

Lit  up  with  golden  hopes  and  duties  fair. 

6.  He  showed  how  wisdom  turns  its  hours  to  years, 
Feeding  the  heart  on  joys  instead  of  fears, 

And  worships  God  in  smiles,  and  not  in  tears. 

7.  His  thoughts  were  as  a  pyramid  up-piled 

On  whose  far  top  an  angel  stood  and  smiled — 
Yet,  in  his  heart,  was  he  a  simple  child. 


LESSON  CXXXV.  \ 

The'ses,  themes,  discussions.  Ap-plause',  warm  approbation.  | 

Tran'sit,  passage.  Ap-pli-ca'tion,  industry.  I 

Fluxions,  a  department  of  mathe-    Pro-ji'cicn-cy,  advancement.  \ 

matics.  -"De-mon'strat-ed,  proved.  ^ 

Im-mersed',  deeply  engaged.  Dis-ser-ta'tions,  essays.  > 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Per-  fes'sor,  for  pro-Jes'sor ;  kal-la'tions,  for  > 
cal-cu-la'tions.  \ 

EARLY  DISPLAY  OF  GENIUS.  * 

1.  Many  striking  instances  have  occurred,  of  the  capacity  and  \ 
vigor  of  the  human  mind,  even  amidst  the  obscurities  and  the  ob-  > 
structions  to  mental  activity  which  exist  in  the  present  state  of  s 
things.    The  illustrious  Pascal,  no  less  celebrated  for  his  piety  \ 
than  for  his  intellectual  acquirements,  when  under  the  age  of  \ 
twelve  years,  and  while  immersed  in  the  study  of  languages, 
without  books  and  without  an  instructor,  discovered  and  demon- 
strated most  of  the  propositions  in  the  first  book-fef  Euclid,  before 
he  knew  that  such  a  book  was  in  existence,  —  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  mathematician ;  so  that,  at  that  early  age,  he  was  an  in-  \ 
ventor  of  geometrical  science. 

2.  He  afterwards  made  some  experiments  and  discoveries  on  > 
the  nature  of  sound,  and  on  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  demonstrat-  | 

I  ed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  \ 
i  composed  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  | 
men  of  the  greatest  abilities,  was  an  astonishing  effort  of  the  ^ 
human  mind.    At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  invented  an  arithmet-  \ 
ical  machine,  by  which  calculations  are  made,  not  only  without  i 
the  help  of  a  pen,  but  even  without  a  person's  knowing  a  single  > 
$  rule  in  arithmetic ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  ac-  < 
X  quired  a  proficiency  in  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  $ 
\  when  his  mind  became  entirely  absorbed  in  the  exercises  of  ^ 
5  religion.  } 
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3.  The  celebrated  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  only  a  year 
after  his  arrival  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  maintained  public 
theses  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  law,  with  universal  ap- 
plause.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  ventured  to  form  literary  plans  \ 
which  required  an  amazing  extent  of  knowledge ;  and  he  exe- 
cuted them  in  such  perfection,  that  the  literary  world  was  struck 
with  astonishment.  At  this  early  age,  he  published  an  edition  of 
Martianus  Capella,  and  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age. 

4.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  on  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  and  pleaded  his  first  cause  at  Delf,  with  the  greatest  rep- 

|  Mutation,  having  previously  made  an  extraordinary  progress  in  the 
■knowledge  of  the  sciences.  The  Admirable  Crichton,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Perth  and  St.  Andrews,  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  was  master  of  ten  languages,  and 
had  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  as  they  were 
then  understood.  .      ..  > 

5.  At  Paris  he  one  day  engaged  in  a  disputation,  which  lasted  | 
nine  hours,  in  the  presence  of  three  thousand  auditors,  against  £ 
four  doctors  of  the  church,  and  fifty  masters,  on  every  subject  they  i 
could  propose  ;  and,  having  silenced  all  his  antagonists,  he  came  I 
off  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations,  though  he  had  spent  no  time  i 
in  previous  preparation  for  the  contest.  •  > 

6.  Gassendi,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  France,  at  the  age  of  * 
four,  declaimed  little  sermons  of  his  own  composition ;  at  the  age  of  I 
seven,  spent  whole  nights  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  > 
bodies,  of  which  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  at  sixteen ;  I 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Digne,  and  at  the  age  of  % 
uineteen,  he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  > 

f  Aix.  His  vast  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  was  < 
ornamented  by  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  s 
a  life  formed  upon  its  principles  and  precepts.  \ 

7.  Jenemiah  Horrox,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  astron-  * 
omy,  before  he  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  acquired,  solely  I 
by  his  own  industry,  and  the  help  of  a  few  Latin  authors,  a  most  \ 
3xter;sive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  of  the  s 

ranches  of  mathematical  learning  connected  with  it.  He  com-  > 
osed  astronomical  tables  for  himself,  and  corrected  the  errors  of  < 
he  most  celebrated  astronomers  of  his  time.  He  calculated  a  \ 
ransit  of  the  planet  Venus  across  the  sun's  disc,  and  was  the  first  | 
if  mortals  who  beheld  this  singular  phenomenon,  which  is  now  n 
onsidered  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomical  science.  \ 

8.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  fame  of  whose  genius  has  extended  \ 
the  whole  civilized  world,  made  his  great  discoveries  in  \ 

eometry  and  fluxions,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  two  cele-  \ 
rated  works,  his  "  Principia,"  and  "  Optics,"  by  the  time  he  was  $ 
wenty-four  years  of  age ;  and  yet  these  works  contain  so  many  \ 
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abstract  and  sublime  truths,  that  only  the  first-rate  mathematicians  \ 
are  qualified  to  understand  and  appreciate  them.  In  learning  \ 
mathematics,  he  did  not  study  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  which  I 
seemed  to  him  too  plain  and  simple,  and  unworthy  of  taking  up  I 
his  time.  > 

9.  He  understood  him  almost  before  he  read  him ;  and  a  cast  | 
of  his  eye,  upon  the  contents  of  his  theorems,  was  sufficient  to  > 
make  him  master  of  their  demonstrations.  Amidst  all  the'  sublime  | 
investigations  of  physical  and  mathematical  science  in  which  he  i 
engaged,  and  amidst  the  variety  of  books  he  had  constantly  before  I 
him,  the  Bible  was  that  which  he  studied  with  the  greatest  appli-  \ 
cation ;  and  his  meekness  and  modesty  were  no  less  admirable  > 
than  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  intellectual  acquirements. 

10.  J.  Philip  Barratier,  who  died  at  Halle,  in  1740,  in  the  \ 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  | 
of  memory  and  comprehension  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  j 
understood  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French  languages ;  at  ] 
the  age  of  nine,  he  could  translate  any  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  < 
tures  into  Latin,  and  could  repeat  the  whole  Hebrew  Psalter ;  and  j 
before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year,  he  drew  up  a  Hebrew  j 
Lexicon  of  uncommon  and  difficult  words,  to  which  he  added  \ 
many  curious  critical  remarks. 

11.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  published,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  Eabbi  Benjamin's  "  Travels  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,"  with  historical  and  critical  notes  and 
dissertations ;  the  whole  of  which  he  completed  in  four  months. 
In  the  midst  of  these  studies,  he  prosecuted  philosophical  and 
mathematical  pursuits,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year,  invented  a 
method  of  discovering  the  longitude  at  sea,  which  exhibited  the 
strongest  marks  of  superior  abilities.  In  one  winter  he  read  twenty 
great  folios,  with  all  the  attention  of  a  vast,  comprehensive  mind. 

12.  Such  rapid  progress  in  intellectual  acquirement  strikingly  ; 
evinces  the  vigor  and  comprehension  of  the  human  faculties ;  and  j 
if  such  varied  and  extensive  acquisitions  in  knowledge  can  be,j 
attained,  even  amidst  the  frailties  and  physical  impediments  of  j 
this  mortal  state;  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  with  what  energy  and  I 
rapidity  the  most  sublime  investigations  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  j 
future  world,  when  the  spirit  is  connected  with  an  incorruptible  J 
body,  fitted  to  accompany  it  in  all  its  movements  ;  and  when  every 
moral  obstruction  which  now  impedes  its  activity  shall  be  com- 
pletely removed. 

13.  The  flights  of  the  loftiest  genius  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth,  when  compared  with  the  rapid  movements  and  comprehen-  | 
sive  views  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  may  be  no  more  than  the  1 
fiutterings  of  a  microscopic  insect  to  the  sublime  flights  of  the  j 
soaring  eagle.  When  endowed  with  new  and  vigorous  senses,  | 
and  full  scope  is  afforded  for  exerting  all  the  energies  of  their  ren-  jj 
ovated  faculties,  they  may  be  enabled  to  trace  out  the  hidden  i 
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springs  of  nature's  operations,  to  pursue  the  courses  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  in  their  most  distant  and  rapid  career,  and  to  survey 
the  whole  chain  of  moral  dispensations  in  reference  not  only  to 
the  human  race,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  numerous  worlds. 


Here  Exercise  No.  9,  p.  381, 


LESSON  CXXXVI. 

Crone,  old  woman.  Droop'ing,  flagging,  growing  tired. 

Ca'pers,  tricks.  Con'jur-er,  magician. 

Mx-pand!,  enlarge,  dilate.  Re-joined',  replied. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Cu-ros'ty,  for  cu-ri-os'i-ty ;  mons'tus,  for  mon'- 
strous. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD  PUZZLED. 

1.  Once  in  the  chase,  this  monarch  drooping, 
From  his  high  consequence  and  wisdom  stooping, 

Entered,  through  curiosity,  a  cot, 

Where  an  old  crone  was  hanging  on  the  pot; 
The  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  good  old  granny, 
In  this  same  cot,  illumed  by  many  a  cranny, 

Had  apple-dumplings  ready  for  the  pot ; 
In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings  lay, 
When  lo !  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way, 

Like  lightning  asked,  "  What 's  here  ?  what 's  here  ?  what  ? 
what?  what?  what?" 
Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  his  hand, 
His  eyes  with  admiration  did  expand — 

And  oft  did  majesty  the  dumpling  grapple ; 
"  'T  is  monstrous,  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,"  he  cried ; 
"  What  makes  the  thing  so  hard?"    The  dame  replied, 

Low  courtseying,  "  Please  your  majesty,  the  apple." 

2.  "  Very  astonishing  indeed  !  strange  thing ! " 

—  Turning  the  dumpling  round — rejoined  the  king, 

"  'Tis  most  extraordinary  now,  all  this  is — 

It  beats  the  conjurer's  capers  all  to  pieces  — 

Strange  I  should  never  of  a  dumpling  dream, — 

But  Goody,  tell  me,  where,  where,  where 's  the  seam  ?" 

"  Sire,  there 's  no  seam,"  quoth  she ;  "  I  never  knew 

That  folks  did  apple  dumplings  sew ! " — 

"  No  ! "  cried  the  staring  monarch  with  a  grin, 

"  Then,  where,  where,  where,  pray,  got  the  apple  in  ?  " 
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LESSON  CXXXVII. 

Wide,  open.  Frequent,  often  opening. 

Ten'ants,  occupants.  Va'can-cy,  emptiness. 

Mur'mur,  sound  of  voices.  Man'sion,  dwelling. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Win'ders,  for  windows ;  frefquunt,  for  Jrequei  t; 
a-gaiie",  for  a-gain',  (a-gen.) 

THE  DESERTED  HOUSE.    (An  Allegory.) 

1.  Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away- 

Side  by  side, 
Leaving  door  and  windows  wide, 
Careless  tenants  they ! 

2.  All  within  is  dark  as  night ! 
In  the  windows  is  no  light ; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 

3.  Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close, 

Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 
Of  the  dark,  deserted  house. 

4.  Come  away !  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here,  or  merry-making  sound ; 
The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

5.  Come  away !  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell ; 

But  in  a  city  glorious  — 
A  great  and  distant  city  —  have  sought 

A  mansion  incorruptible ; 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  us ! 


H.   BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE  BY  NIGHT. 

1.  Black  shadows  fall  from  the  Lindens  tall, 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 

Against  the  Southern  sky; 

2.  And  from  the  realms  of  the  shadowy  elms 
A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 

The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 

3.  But  night  is  fair,  and  everywhere 
A  warm  soft  vapor  fills  the  air, 

And  distant  sounds  seem  near ; 

4.  And  above,  in  the  light  of  the  star-lit  night, 
Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 

Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 
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5.  I  hear  the  beat  of  their  pinions  fleet, 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 

They  seek  a  southern  sea. 

6.  I  hear  the  cry  of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 

But  their  forms  I  cannot  see. 


LESSON  CXXXVIII.  t 

Ar'son,  burning  of  a  house.  JLac-er-a'tion,  wounding.  > 

Sem'blance,  appearance.  Con-strained ,  obliged,  compelled.  X 

Mas'sa-cred,  murdered.  Scru'tin-iz-ing,  searching  closely.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Wilh'er,  for  whith'er;  un-kiv'ered,  for  un-cor/ered.  \ 
THE  CALUMNIATOR.  S 

1.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  heart  of  the  wilful  I 
and  deliberate  libeller  is  blacker  than  that  of  the  highway  robber,  \ 
or  of  one  who  commits  the  crime  of  midnight  arson.  The  man  t 
who  plunders  on  the  highway,  may  have  the  semblance  of  an  | 
apology  for  what  he  does.  An  affectionate  wife  may  demand  > 
subsistence ;  a  circle  of  helpless  children  raise  to  him  the  suppli-  I 
eating  hand  for  food.  He  may  be  driven  to  the  desperate  act  by  \ 
the  high  mandate  of  imperative  necessity.  i 

2.  The  mild  features  of  the  husband  and  the  father  may  intermin-  I 
gle  with  those  of  the  robber,  and  soften  the  roughness  of  the  shade.  | 
But  the  robber  of  character  plunders  that  which  "  not  enriches  * 
him,"  though  it  makes  his  neighbor  "poor  indeed."  The  man  \ 
who,  at  the  midnight  hour,  consumes  his  neighbor's  dwelling,  | 
does  him  an  injury,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  irreparable.  Industry  > 
may  rear  another  habitation.  The  storm  may,  indeed,  descend  i 
upon  him,  until  charity  opens  a  neighboring  door ;  the  rude  winds  \ 
of  heaven  may  whistle  around  his  uncovered  family.  But  he  looks  I 
forward  to  better  days ;  he  has  yet  a  hook  to  hang  a  hope  on.  I 

3.  No  such  consolation  cheers  the  heart  of  him  whose  character  > 
has  been  torn  from  him.  If  innocent,  he  may  look,  like  Anaxa-  \ 
goras,  to  the  heavens ;  but  he  must  be  constrained  to  feel,  that  > 
this  world  is  to  him  a  wilderness.  For  whither  shall  he  go  ? —  i 
Shall  he  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  ?  But  will  \ 
his  country  receive  him  ?  Will  she  employ  in  her  councils,  or  t 
in  her  armies,  the  man  at  whom  the  "  slow,  unmoving  finger  of  < 
scorn  "  is  pointed  ?  Shall  he  betake  himself  to  the  fire-side  ?  The  > 
story  of  his  disgrace  will  enter  his  own  doors  before  him.  \ 

4.  And  can  he  bear,  think  you,  can  he  bear  the  sympathizing  \ 
agonies  of  a  distressed  wife  ?  Can  he  endure  the  formidable  \ 
presence  of  scrutinizing,  sneering  domestics  ?  Will  his  children  \ 
receive  instruction  from  the  lips  of  a  disgraced  father  ?  Gentle-  > 
men,  I  am  not  ranging  on  fairy  ground.    I  am  telling  the  plain  | 
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story  of  my  client's  wrongs.  By  the  ruthless  hand  of  malice,  his  I 
character  has  been  wantonly  massacred ;  —  and  he  now  appears  > 
before  a  jury  of  his  country  for  redress.  Will  you  deny  him  this  \ 
redress  ?    Is  character  valuable  ?  \ 

5.  On  this  point  I  will  not  insult  you  with  argument.  There  | 
are  certain  things,  to  argue  which,  is  treason  against  nature.  The  I 
Author  of  our  being  did  not  intend  to  leave  this  afloat  at  the  mercy  s 
of  opinion,  but  with  his  own  hand  has  kindly  planted  in  the  soul  J 
of  man  an  instinctive  love  of  character.  This  high  sentiment  has  > 
no  affinity  to  pride.  It  is  the  ennobling  quality  of  the  soul ;  and  I 
if  we  have  hitherto  been  elevated  above  the  ranks  of  surrounding  | 
creation,  human  nature  owes  its  elevation  to  the  love  of  character.  \ 

6.  It  is  the  love  of  character  for  which  the  poet  has  sung,  the  * 
philosopher  toiled,  the  hero  bled.   It  is  the  love  of  character  which  % 

\  wrought  miracles  at  ancient  Greece ;  the  love  of  character  is  the  ? 
<  eagle  on  which  Rome  rose  to  empire.  And  it  is  the  love  of  char-  | 
\  acter  animating  the  bosom  of  her  sons,  on  which  America  must  ^ 
\  depend  in  those  approaching  crises  that  may  "  try  men's  souls."  > 

>  Will  a  jury  weaken  this  our  nation's  hope  ?  Will  they  by  their  I 
s  verdict  pronounce  to  the  youth  of  our  country,  that  character  is  > 

>  scarce  worth  possessing  ?  > 
\     7.  We  read  of  that  philosophy  which  can  smile  over  the  destruc-  \ 

tion  of  property,  —  of  that  religion  which  enables  the  possessor  to  ^ 
extend  the  benign  look  of  forgiveness  to  his  murderers.  But  it  > 
is  not  in  the  soul  of  man  to  bear  the  laceration  of  slander.  The  ^ 
philosophy  which  could  bear  it,  we  should  despise.  The  religion  > 
which  could  bear  it,  we  should  not  despise,-^ but  we  should  be  I 
constrained  to  say,  that  its  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  \ 


LESSON  CXXXIX.  j 

Tie-fall',  happen  to.  Pad'dock,  small  enclosure. 

Poised,  balanced.  E-lect'ed,  chosen.  \ 

Bakfish,  dissolute.  Con'gre-gate,  assemble  together.  » 

Ham'let,  small  village.  Coun'ter-part,  copy,  duplicate.  \ 

Ram'pant,  leaping,  rearing.  In-den-ta'tions,  impressions.  £ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — Eend,  for  end ;  in' ster -merit,  for  in'stru-ment.  | 

TOM  PINCH'S  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 

1.  It  might  have  confused  a  less  modest  man  than  Tom  Pinch  J 
to  find  himself  sitting  next  that  coachman,  for  of  all  the  swells  i 
that  ever  flourished  a  whip  professionally,  he  might  have  been  i 
elected  emperor,  He  did  n't  handle  his  gloves  like  another  man,  \ 
but  put  them  on — even  when  he  was  standing  on  the  pavement,  J 
quite  detached  from  the  coach — as  if  the  four  grays  were,  some-  > 
how  or  other,  at  the  end?  of  his  fingers.  \ 

2.  It  was  the  same  with  his  hat.    He  did  things  with  his  hat  > 
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which  nothing  but  an  unlimited  knowledge  of  horses  and  the 
wildest  freedom  of  the  road  could  ever  have  made  him  perfect  in. 
Valuable  little  parcels  were  brought  to  him  with  particular  instruc- 
tions, and  he  pitched  them  into  this  hat,  and  stuck  it  on  again, 
as  if  the  laws  of  gravity  did  not  admit  of  such  an  event  as  its 
being  knocked  off  or  blown  off,  and  nothing  like  an  accident  could 
befall  it. 

3.  The  guard,  too  !  Seventy  breezy  miles  a  day  were  written 
in  his  very  whiskers.  His  manners  were  a  canter ;  his  conver- 
sation a  round  trot.  He  was  a  fast  coach  upon  a  down-hill  turn- 
pike road ;  he  was  all  pace.  A  wagon  could  n't  have  moved 
slowly  with  that  guard,  and  his  key-bugle  upon  the  top  of  it. 

4.  These  were  all  foreshadowings  of  London,  Tom  thought, 
*  as  he  sat  upon  the  box  and  looked  about  him.  Such  a  coachman 
|  and  such  a  guard  never  could  have  existed  between  Salisbury 

and  any  other  place.    The  coach  was  none  of  your  steady-going 
yokel  coaches,  but  a  swaggering,  rakish,  dissipated  London  coach; 
up  all  night  and  lying  by  all  day.    It  cared  no  more  for  Salisbury 
than  if  it  had  been  a  hamlet.    It  rattled  noisily  through  the  best 
I  streets,  defied  the  Cathedral,  took  the  worst  corners  sharpest, 
1  went  cutting  in  everywhere,  making  everything  get  out  of  its 
ft  way,  and  spun  along  the  open  country  road,  blowing  a  lively  de- 
I  fiance  out  of  its  key-bugle,  as  its  last  parting  legacy. 
I     5.  It  was  a  charming  evening ;  mild  and  bright.    And  even 
|  with  the  weight  upon  his  mind  which  arose  out  of  the  immensity 


: 


and  uncertainty  of  London,  Tom  could  not  resist  the  captivating 
sense  of  rapid  motion  through  the  pleasant  air.    The  four  grays 
skimmed  along  as  if  they  liked  it  quite  as  well  as  Tom  did ;  the 
bugle  was  in  as  high  spirits  as  the  grays ;  the  coachman  chimed 
in  sometimes  with  his  voice ;  the  wTheels  hummed  cheerfully  in 
unison ;  the  brass  work  on  the  harness  was  an  orchestra  of  little  | 
bells ;  and  thus  as  they  went  clinking,  jingling,  rattling  smoothly  > 
on,  the  whole  concern,  from  the  buckles  of  the  leaders'  coupling  £ 
reins  to  the  handle  of  the  hind  boot,  was  one  great  instrument  of  \ 
music.  | 

6.  Yoho !  —  past  hedges,  gates,  and  trees;  past  cottages,  and  5 
barns,  and  people  going  home  from  work.    Yoho  !  past  donkey-  | 
chaises  drawn  aside  into  the  ditch,  and  empty  carts  with  rampant  \ 
horses,  whipped  up  at  a  bound  upon  the  little  water-course,  and  > 
-held  by  struggling  carters  close  to  the  five-barred  gate,  until  the  $ 
coach  had  passed  the  narrow  turning  in  the  road.    Yoho !  by 
churches  dropped  down  by  themselves  in  quiet  nooks,  with  rustic 
burying  grounds  about  them,  where  the  graves  are  green  and 
daisies  sleep — for  it  is  evening — on  the  bosom  of  the  dead. 

7.  Yoho  !  past  streams  in  which  the  cattle  cool  their  feet,  and 
where  the  rushes  grow ;  past  paddock  fences,  farms,  and  rick- 
yards  ;  past  last  year's  stacks,  cut  slice  by  slice  away,  and  show-  ^ 
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I  ing  in  the  waning  light  like  ruined  gables,  old  and  brown.  Yoho ! 
s  down  the  pebbly  dip  and  through  the  merry  water-splash,  and  up 
%  at  a  canter  to  the  level  road  again.  Yoho  !  Yoho  ! 
\  8.  Yoho !  among  the  gathering  shades ;  making  of  no  account 
\  the  deep  reflections  of  the  trees,  but  scampering  on  through  light 
\  and  darkness,  all  the  same,  as  if  the  light  of  London  fifty  miles 
|  away  were  quite  enough  to  travel  by  and  some  to  spare.  Yoho  ! 
J  beside  the  village  green,  where  cricket  players  linger  yet,  and 
X  every  little  indentation  made  in  the  fresh  grass  by  bat  or  wicket, 
|  ball  or  player's  foot,  sheds  out  its  perfume  on  the  night. 
>  9.  Away  with  four  fresh  horses  from  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  where 
<  topers  congregate  about  the  door  admiring ;  and  the  last  team,  with 
\  traces  hanging  loose,  go  roaming  off  towards  the  pond,  until  ob- 
it served  and  shouted  after  by  a  dozen  throats,  while  volunteering 
boys  pursue  them, — now  with  a  clattering  ©jf  hoofs  and  striking  out 
of  fiery  sparks,  across  the  old  stone  bridge,  and  down  again  into 
the  shadowy  road,  and  through  the  open  gate,  and  far  away,  away 
into  the  wold.    Yoho  ! 

10."  See  the  bright  moon !  High  up  before  we  know  it ; 
making  the  earth  reflect  the  objects  on  its  breast  like  water. 
Hedges,  trees,  low  cottages,  church  steeples,  blighted  stumps,  and 
flourishing  young  slips  have  all  grown  vain  upon  the  sudden,  and 
mean  to  contemplate  their  own  fair  images  till  morning.  The 
poplars  yonder  rustle,  that  their  quivering  leaves  may  see  them- 


selves upon  the  ground.  I 

11.  Not  so  the  oak  ;  trembling  does  not  become  Aim;  and  he  > 
watches  himself  in  his  stout  old  burly  steadfastness,  without  the  i 
motion  of  a  twig.  The  moss-grown  gate,  ill  poised  upon  its  creak-  \ 
ing  hinges,  crippled  and  decayed,  swings  to  and  fro  before  its  glass  X 
like  some  fantastic  dowager;  while  our  own  ghostly  likeness  > 
travels  on.  Yoho!  yoho!  through  ditch  and  brake,  upon  the  j 
ploughed  land  and  the  smooth,  along  the  steep  hill-side  and  steeper  \ 
wall,  as  if  it  were  a  phantom  hunter.  $ 

12.  Clouds,  too !  and  a  mist  upon  the  hollow !  not  a  dull  fog  I 
that  hides  it,  but  a  light,  airy,  gauze-like  mist,  which  in  our  eyes  I 
of  modest  admiration  gives  a  new  charm  to  the  beauties  it  is  i 
spread  before,  as  real  gauze  has  done  ere  now,  and  would  again,  \ 
so  please  you,  though  we  were  the  Pope.    Yoho  !    Why  now 
we  travel  like  the  moon  herself,  hiding  this  minute  in  a  grove  of 
trees,  next  minute  in  a  patch  of  vapor;  emerging  now  upon  our 
broad,  clear  course;  withdrawing  now,  but  always  dashing' on; 
our  journey  is  a  counterpart  of  hers.    Yoho !    A  match  against 
the  moon  !    Yoho  !'  .yoho  ! 

13.  The  beauty  of  the  night  is  hardly  felt  when  day  comes 
leaping  up.  Yoho !  Two  stages,  and  the  country  roads  are 
almost  changed  to  a  continuous  street.  Yoho  !  past  market  gar- 
dens, rows  of  houses,  villas,  terraces,  and  squares ;  past  wagons, 
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oaches,  and  carts ;  past  early  workmen,  late  stragglers,  drunken 
en,  and  sober  carriers  of  loads ;  past  brick  and  mortar  in  its 
very  shape,  and  in  among  the  rattling  pavements,  where  a  jaunty 
beat  upon  a  coach  is  not  so  easy  to  preserve.    Yoho  !  down  count- 
less turnings  and  through  countless  mazy  ways,  until  an  old  inn- 
yard  is  gained,  and  Tom  Pinch,  getting  down  quite  stunned  and 
iddy,  is  in  London  ! 


LESSON  CXL. 

Boon,  request,  petition.  Tresses,  locks  or  curls  of  hair. 

Sooth,  truth.  Pal'frey,  a  horse  used  in  parade. 

In-firm ,  weak,  feeble.  Wil'der-ing,  puzzling. 

Cord'ial,  invigorating,  exhilarating.  Well'a-day,  alas ! 

State'ly,  dignified,  majestic^*,  Em-bold' ened,  assured. 
Faults  of  Pronunciati6n.  —  Vice,  for  voice  ;  trem'blin,  for  trem  bling. 

THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

1.  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

His  withered  cheeks  and  tresses  gray, 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 
"Who  sang  of  border  chivalry, 
For,  well-a-day  !  their  date  was  fled, 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead, 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

2.  No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  morn ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caressed, 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay. 

3.  Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne ; 

•  The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
.   ■;  *'  m  Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

4.  He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
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The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye  — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  passed, 
Whose  ponderous  gate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war, 
.But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 

5.  The  Duchess  marked  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree ; 

In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb! 

6.  When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 

And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  rest  him,  God ! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode ; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew, 
*  Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch : 

7.  And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak, 
He  thought,  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

8.  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained, 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gained ; 
But,  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied ; 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  marks  security  to  please  : 

And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain ! 

9.  The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
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Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

10.  It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls ; 

He  had  played  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 

When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 

And  much  he  wished,  yet  feared,  to  try 

The  long-forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed, 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

11.  And  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled, 
And  lightened  up  his  -faded  eye, 

With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 

12.  Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost, — 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
Of  olden  time  the  minstrel  sung. 


13.  While  thus  he  poured  the  lengthened  tale, 
The  minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail : 

Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
And  gave  the  withered  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crowned  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Pelez'  scorched  vine. 

14.  He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And,  while  the  big  drop  filled  his  eye, 
Prayed  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long, 
And  all  who  cheered  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quaffed ; 
And  he,  emboldened  by  the  draught, 
Looked  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laughed. 
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The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 

Swelled  his  old  veins,  and  cheered  his  soul ; 

A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran, 

Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 

15.  And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old, 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor  withered  heart  was  dead, 
And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  ? — 
How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme, 
That  ever  warmed  a  minstrel's  dream, 
So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  ! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  ! 

16.  In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed ; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 


Note.  —  In  ancient  times,  it  was  the  custom,  in  most  countries,  for  kings  and 

{irinces  to  keep  harpers  or  minstrels  about  their  courts,  to  sing  and  recite  tales  of 
ove  and  war  for  their  amusement,  especially  in  times  of  leisure  and  festivity. 
The  preceding  lines  are  designed  to  depict  the  last  of  these  minstrels,  when  the 
vocation  had  fallen  into  decay  and  disrepute,  and  the  harper,  no  longer  cherished 
by  those  of  gentle  blood,  was  left  almost  to  beg  his  bread  among  the  common 
people.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
two  or  three  centuries  ago. 


Here  Exercise  No.  21,  p.  384. 


LESSON  CXLI. 


A-cute*,  sharp,  susceptible.  De-cliv'i-ty,  descent. 

Ab-rupif,  precipitous.  Det-o-na'lions,  explosions. 

In-dined',  disposed.  In-fal'libly,  without  fail. 

Gla'ciers,  masses  of  ice.  Strat' -a-gem,  artifice,  trick. 

Spe-cific,  sure  remedy.  Cir-cum-spec'tion,  caution. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ob-serv'in,  for  ob-serv'ing ;  dis-kiv'erd,  for  dis- 
covered. 


Note.  —  Chamois  is  pronounced  sham'my,  or  sham  moy. 


THE  CHAMOIS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

1.  Chamois  are  very  fearful,  certainly  not  without  sufficient 
cause,  and,  their  sense  of  smell  and  sight  being  most  acute,  it  is 
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extremely  difficult  to  approach  them  within  the  range  of  a  shot.  \ 
They  are  sometimes  hunted  with  dogs,  hut  oftener  without,  as  dogs  > 
drive  them  away  to  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them ; 
when  a  dog  is  used,  he  is  to  be  led  silently  to  the  track,  which  he 
never  will  afterwards  lose,  the  scent  being  very  strong ;  the  hun- 
ter in  the  mean  time  chooses  a  proper  station  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
game,  some  narrow  pass  through  which  its  flight  will  most  likely 
be  directed. 

2.  More  frequently  the  hunter  follows  his  dog,  with  which  he 
easily  keeps  pace  by  taking  a  straighter  direction,  but  calls  him 
back  in  about  an  hour,  when  he  judges  the  chamois  to  be  a  good 
deal  exhausted,  and  inclined  to  lie  down  to  rest ;  it  is  then  ap- 
proached with  less  difficulty.  An  old  male  will  frequently  turn 
against  the  dog,  when  pursued,  and,  while  keeping  him  at  bay, 
allows  the  hunter  to  approach  very  near. 

3.  Hunters,  two  or  three  in  company,  generally  proceed  with- 
out dogs ;  they  carry  a  sharp  hoe  to  cut  steps  in  the  ice,  each  his 
rifle,  hooks  to  be  fastened  to  his  shoes,  a  mountain  stick  with  a 
point  of  iron,  and  in  his  pouch  a  short  spy-glass,  barley-cakes, 
cheese,  and  brandy  made  of  gentian  or  cherries.    Sleeping  the  I 
first  night  at  some  of  those  upper  hovels,  which  are  left  open  at  \ 
all  times,  and  always  provided  with  a  little  dry  wood  for  a  fire,  \ 
they  reach  their  hunting-grounds  at  daylight.  \ 

4.  There,  on  some  commanding  situation,  they  generally  find  \ 
a  station  as  it  is  called,  ready  prepared,  two  stones  standing  upon  \ 
end,  with  sufficient  space  between  to  see  through  without  being  \ 
seen ;  there  one  of  the  hunters  creeps  unperceived,  without  his  > 
gun,  and,  carefully  observing  every  way  with  his  spy-glass,  directs  I 
his  companions  by  signs.  \ 

5.  The  utmost  circumspection  and  patience  are  requisite  on  the  X 
part  of  the  hunter, .  when  approaching  his  game ;  a  windward  \ 
situation  would  infallibly  betray  him  by  the  scent ;  he  creeps  on  | 
from  one  hiding-rock  to  another,  with  his  shirt  over  his  clothes, 
and  lies  motionless  in  the  snow,  often  for  half  an  hour  together, 
when  the  herd  appears  alarmed  and  near  taking  flight. 

6.  Whenever  he  is  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  bending 
of  the  horns,  that  is,  about  the  distance  of  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  steps,  he  takes  aim ;  but  if,  at  the  moment  of 
raising  his  piece,  the  chamois  should  look  towards  him,  he  must 
remain  perfectly  still ;  the  least  motion  would  put  them  to  flight 
before  he  could  fire,  and  he  is  too  far  to  risk  a  shot  otherwise  than 
at  rest.  In  taking  aim  he  endeavors  to  pick  out  the  darkest  coat, 
which  is  always  the  fattest  animal ;  this  darkness  is  only  compara- 
tive, for  the  color  of  the  animal  varies  continually,  between  light 
bay  in  summer,  and  dark  brown,  or  even  black,  in  winter. 

7.  Accustomed  as  the  chamois  are  to  frequent  and  loud  deto- 
nations among  the  glaciers,  they  do  not  mind  the  report  of  the  arms 
so  much  as  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  or  the  sight  of  a  man ;  there 
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|  are  instances  of  the  hunter  having  time  to  load  again,  and  fire  a 
\  second  time  after  missing  the  first,  if  not  seen.  No  one  but  a 
*  sportsman  can  understand  the  joy  of  him,  who,  after  so  much  toil, 
\  sees  his  prey  fall ;  with  shouts  of  savage  triumph  he  springs  to 
\  seize  it,  up  to  his  knees  in  snow,  despatches  the  victim  if  he  finds  \ 
X  it  not  quite  dead,  and  often  swallows  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  * 

>  deemed  a  specific  against  giddiness. 

\     8.  He  then  takes  out  the  entrails  of  the  beast  to  lessen  its 
£  weight,  ties  the  feet  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  his 
arms  through  on  each  side,  and  then  proceeds  down  the  mountain, 
much  lighter  for  the  additional  load  he  carries.    When  the  day  X 
is  not  too  far  spent,  the  hunters,  hiding  carefully  their  game,  con- 
tinue the  chase.    At  home,  the  chamois  is  cut  up,  and  the  pieces 
salted  or  smoked ;  the  skin  is  sold  to  make  gloves  and  leather 
breeches,  and  the  horns  are  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  family. 
A  middle-sized  chamois  weighs  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds. 
\     9.  Not  unfrequently  the  best  marksman  is  selected  to  lie  in 
\  wait  for  the  game,  while  his  associates,  leaving  their  rifles  loaded 
X  by  him,  and  acting  the  part  of  hounds,  drive  it  towards  the  spot.  \ 
X  Sometimes,  when  the  passage  is  too  narrow,  a  chamois,  reduced 
\  to  the  last  extremity,  will  rush  headlong  on  the  foe,  whose  only 
\  resource  to  avoid  the  encounter,  which,  on  the  brink  of  precipices 
X  must  be  fatal,  is  to  lie  down  immediately  and  let  the  frightened 
\  animal  pass  over  him. 

|  10.  There  was  once  an  instance  of  a  herd  of  fourteen  chamois,  \ 
j  which,  being  hard  pressed,  rushed  down  a  precipice  to  certain  \ 
I  death,  rather  than  be  taken.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  them  climb  | 
^  abrupt  and  naked  rocks,  and  leap  from  one  narrow  cliff  to  ano-  > 

>  ther,  the  smallest  projection  serving  them  for  a  point  of  rest,  upon  I 
I  which  they  alight,  but  only  just  to  take  another  spring ;  their  > 

agility  made  people  believe  formerly  that  they  could  support  X 
themselves  by  means  of  their  hooked  horns.    They  have  been  \ 
known  ta  take  leaps  of  twenty-five  feet  down  hill,  over  fields  of  i 
snow  v 
11.  The  leader  of  the  herd  is  always  an  old  female,  never  a  s 
male.    She  stands  watching  when  the  others  lie  down,  and  rests  \ 
when  they  are  up,  and  feeds  listening  to  every  sound,  and  \ 
anxiously  looking  round ;  she  often  ascends  a  fragment  of  rock,  or  $ 
heap  of  drifted  snow,  for  a  .yvide  field  of  observation,  making  a  \ 
sort  of  gentle  hissing  noise"  when  she  suspects  any  danger.    But  \ 
when  the  sound  arises  to  a"  sharper  note,  the  whole  troop  flies  at  > 
once  like  the  wind  to  some  more  remote  and  higher  part  of  the  < 
mountain.    The  death  of  this  old  leader  is  generally  fatal  to  the  > 
X  herd.  X 
X      12.  Their  fondness  for  salt  makes  them  frequent  salt  springs  > 
i  and  salt  marshes  where  hunters  lie  in  wait  for  them.    The  latter  \ 
|  practise  also  a  very    odd   stratagem  ;    having  observed  that  the  \ 
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chamois  are  apt  to  approach  cattle  in  the  pastures,  and  graze  near  £ 
them,  a  hunter  will  crawl  on  all  fours  with  salt  spread  on  his  i, 
back  to  attract  the  cattle,  and  is  immediately  surrounded  and  hid  > 
by  them  so  completely,  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  advancing  i 
very  near  the  chamois,  and  taking  a  sure  aim.  \ 

13.  At  other  times,  a  hunter,  when  discovered,  will  drive  his  > 
stick  into  the  snow,  and  place  his  hat  on  the  top  of  it ;  then,  creep-  | 
ing  away,  go  round  another  way,  while  the  game  remains  intent  $ 
on  the  strange  object,  which  it  still  sees  in  the  same  place.  \ 

14.  The  males  generally  live  apart,  and  only  come  near  the  $ 
herd  in  November  and  December ;  in  May  the  females  bring  forth  \ 
their  young,  which  walk  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and  are  { 
very  pretty  and  tame.  When  caught  they  are  easily  reared,  but  | 
cannot  live  in  a  warmed  stable  in  winter.  The  age  of  each  in-  \ 
dividual  is  known  by  the  number  of  rings  marked  on  its  horns,  \ 
each  year  adding  a  new  one  ;  in  winter  they  subsist  on  the  % 
young  shoots  and  bark  of  pines,  and  on  the  various  kinds  of  * 
lichens,  resembling  Iceland  moss,  found  under  the  snow.  < 

15.  By  scratching  away  the  snow,  they  also  come  at  the  grass  I 
and  moss  on  the  ground ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  whole  \ 
bed  of  snow  sliding  off  a  steep  declivity,  lays  bare  a  great  extent  i 
of  pasture.  Those  that  frequent  forests,  are  generally  larger  and  > 
better  fed  than  those  which  live  mostly  on  the  high  and  naked  j 
parts  of  the  mountain,  but  none  of  them  are  lean  in  winter ;  in 
spring,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  feed  on  new  grass,  they  be- 
come sickly  and  poor. 

Here  Exercise  No.  10,  p.  381. 


LESSON  CXLII. 

Veil,  conceal  Chance,  stray,  casual. 

Peers,  equals.  Tend'eth,  cultivates. 

Might,  power.  Bead'ed,  resembling  beads. 

Liken,  compare.  _  Sparkle,  shine,  glitter. 

Frugal,  economical.  Prop'ping,  supporting. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Cat'a-rak,  for  cal'a-ract ;  win'ders,  for  win'doics. 

THE  WORDS  OF.T-WISDOM. 

1.  Few  and  precious  are  the  words  which-  the  lips  of  wisdom  utter  : 
To  what  shall  their  rarity  be  likened  ?    What  price  shall  count  their 

worth  ?  \ 
Perfect  and  much  to  be  desired,  and  giving  joy  with  riches,  X 
No  lovely  thing  on  earth  can  picture  all  their  beauty.  ^ 
They  be  chance  .pearls,  flung  among  the  rocks  by  the  sullen  waters  of  S 

Oblivion ;  S 
Which  Diligence  lovetli  to  gather,  and  hang  round  the  neck  of  Memory ;  \ 
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X  They  be  white-winged  seeds  of  happiness,  wafted  from  the  islands  of 
X  the  blessed , 

\  Which  Thought  carefully  tendeth,  in  the  kindly  garden  of  the  heart ; 

$  They  be  sproutings  of  an  harvest  for  eternity,  bursting  through  the 
%  tilth  of  time, 

X  Green  promise  of  the  golden  wheat,  that  yieldeth  angels'  food  ; 

>  They  be  drops  of  the  crystal  dew,  which  the  wings  of  seraphs  scatter, 
$  When  on  some  brighter  sabbath,  their  plumes  quiver  most  with  delight ; 
^  Such,  and  so  precious,  are  the  words  which  the  lips  of  wisdom  uttei. 

^  2.  Yet  more,  for  the  half  i3  not  said,  of  their  might,  and  dignity,  and 
^  value  ; 

\  For  life-giving  be  they  and  glorious,  redolent  of  sanctity  and  heaven  : 

X  As  the  fumes  of  hallowed  incense,  that  veil  the  throne  of  the  Most 
X  High; 

X  As  the  beaded  bubbles  that  sparkle  on  the  rim  of  the  cup  of  immor- 
*  tality; 

X  As  wreaths  of  the  rainbow  spray,  from  the  pure  cataracts  of  Truth  : 

|  Such,  and  so  precious,  are  the  words  which  the  lips  of  wisdom  utter. 

\  3.  Yet  once  again,  loving  student,  suffer  the  praises  of  thy  teacher, 

>  For  verily  the  sun  of  the  mind,  and  the  life  of  the  head,  is  wisdom  : 
i     She  is  pure  and  full  of  light,  crowning  grey  hairs  with  lustre, 

X     And  kindling  the  eye  of  youth  with  a  fire  not  its  own  ; 

>  And  her  words,  whereunto  canst  thou  liken  them  ?  for  earth  cannot 

show  their  peers : 
They  be  grains  of  the  diamond  sand,  the  radiant  floor  of  heaven, 
Rising  in  sunny  dust  behind  the  chariot  of  God  ; 

They  be  flashes  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high,  shed  from  the  windows 
of  the  skies  ; 

They  be  streams  of  living  waters,  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  intelli- 
gence : 

Such,  and  so  precious,  are  the  words  which  the  lips  of  wisdom  utter. 

4  For  these  shall  guide  thee  well  and  guard  thee  on  thy  way  ; 
And  wanting  all  beside,  with  these  shalt  thou  be  rich  ; 
Though  all  around  be  woe,  these  shall  make  thee  happy  ; 
Though  all  within  be  pain,  these  shall  bring  thee  health  ; 
Thy  good  shall  grow  into  ripeness,  thine  evil  wither  and  decay, 
And  wisdom's  words  shall  sweetly  charm  thy  doubtful  into  virtues  : 
Meanness  shall  then  be  frugal  fare  ;  where  shame  was,  thou  art  modest ; 
Cowardice  riseth  into  caution,  rashness  is  sobered  into  courage ; 
The  wrathful  spirit,  rendering  a  reason,  standeth  justified  in  anger  ; 
The  idle  hand  hath  fan-  excuse,  propping  the  thoughtful  forehead  ; 

5.  Life  shall  have  no  labyrinth  but  thy  steps  can  track  it, 

For  thou  hast  a  silken  clue,  to  lead  thee  through  the  darkness  : 
The  rampant  Minotaur  of  ignorance  shall  perish  at  thy  coming, 
And  thine  enfranchised  fellows  hail  thy  white  victorious  sails. 
Wherefore,  friend  and  scholar,  hear  the  words  of  wisdom ; 
Whether  she  speaketh  to  thy  soul  in  the  full  chords  of  revelation  ; 
In  the  teaching  earth,  or  air,  or  sea  :  in  the  still  melodies  of  thought ; 
Or,  haply,  in  the  humbler  strains  that  would  detain  thee  here. 
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LESSON  CXLIII. 

Tawdry,  showy,  without  taste.  En-cum'bered,  impeded. 

En-cased',  inclosed.  E-lab'o-rate-ly,  with  labor  or  study. 

De-nouncef,  condemn.  Pre-pos'ter-ous,  absurd,  foolish. 

Rcn-counHers,  meetings.  Rep-ro-ba'tion,  detestation. 

Com-pli'ance,  yielding.  Per-Li-na'cious-Ly,  obstinately. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Pro-proi'e-ty,  for  vro-pri'c-ty  ;  sited  for  soiled. 
DRESS. 


1.  In  no  way  has  civilized  man  played  more  fantastic  tricks  | 
than  in  the  matter  of  dress.  The  clumsy  and  inconvenient  dress  X 
of  the  savage  is  attributed  to  his  ignorance  of  domestic  arts ;  but  \ 
what  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  civilized  man,  when  he  wears  shoes  | 
that  project  half  a  yard  beyond  his  feet,  or  exchanges  his  own  \ 
locks  for  an  enormous  periwig,  filled  with  powder  and  pomatum ;  > 
or  when  a  lady,  by  various  absurdities  in  dress,  renders  it  diffl-  i 
cult  for  her  either  to  walk  or  sit.  * 

2.  One  extreme  leads  to  another.  I  have  seen  full  grown  | 
women  with  dresses  on  only  a  yard  and  a  half  wide ;  while  at  \ 
another  period,  the  ladies  at  court  were  so  encased  in  hoops,  con-  i 
structed  of  millinet  and  whalebone,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  \ 
to  avoid  unpleasant  and  awkward  rencounters.  I 

3.  The  influence  of  fashion  is  so  strong  in  corrupting  the  eye, 
and  perverting  the  taste,  that  it  has  led  some  persons  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  true  standard  of  beauty  in  costume ;  there  are, 
however,  some  forms  of  dress  which  appear  beautiful  to  us,  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  reigning  mode.    These  are  in  general, 
simple  and  unpretending.    The  occasional  triumph  of  good  taste  \ 
over  fashion  is  shown  by  the  frequent  returns  of  pretty  shapes.    I  X 
would  have  young  people  look  at  everything  with  an  eye  of  taste  | 
and  so  modify  their  compliance  with  the  prevailing  mode,  as  not  > 
to  sacrifice  to  it  their  sense  of  beauty.  \ 

4.  Mere  fashion  should  never  be  allowed  to  triumph  over  com-  > 
mon  sense  or  good  taste.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  recommend  a  wide  I 
departure  from  it ;  ingenuity  should  be  called  up  to  invent  a  mod-  $ 
ification,  which  shall  combine  beauty  with  fashion.  I  have  seen  ^ 
two  young  ladies  with  equal  pretensions  to  personal  beauty,  one  \ 
of  whom  was  arrayed  in  a  French  embroidered  pelerine,  that  cost  \ 
twenty-five  dollars  ;  while  the  other  was  dressed  in  one  made  of  \ 
plain  cambric,  edged  with  embroidery,  that  cost  two  dollars ;  and  s 
any  person  who  had  an  eye  for  beautiful  forms,  would  have  pre-  \ 
ferred  the  latter,  because  the  proportions  of  the  lady's  cape  and  \ 
'  figure  were  suited  to  each  other,  whereas  the  other  had  chosen  a  \ 

cape  so  much  too  large  for  her,.that  she  seemed  encumbered  by  % 
her  finery.  \ 

5.  Conversing  one  evening  at  a  brilliant  party  in  one  of  our  \ 
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southern  cities,  with  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who  had  devoted  X 

*  much  time  to  the  fine  arts,  having  studied  architecture  and  prac- 
\  tised  modelling,  and  was  also  a  great  observer  of  female  attire,  I 

was  amused  to  hear  him  compare  the  different  modes  of  dress  to 
the  different  styles  of  architecture.  i 
s     6.  When  he  saw  a  lady  dressed  with  great  simplicity,  and  her 
\  hair  naturally  arrayed,  he  called  that  style  of  dress  Grecian.  One  j 
X  more  elaborately  attired,  but  still  in  good  taste,  reminded  him  of 
I  the  ancient  Roman  style.    Anything  cumbrous,  however  rich  its  | 
X  material,  or  grand  its  form,  was  called  Gothic.    And  when  a  lady  \\ 
I  approached  us  covered  with  finery,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  j 
|  showered  upon  her  from  a  band-box  held  over  her  head,  he  ex-  jj 
\  claimed,  "  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic."  ;j 
X     7.  He  never  could  bear  to  see  bows  that  tied  nothing,  rows  of 
\  buttons  that  fastened  nothing,  and  little  appendages  that  had  no  | 
real  or  apparent  use.    He  insisted,  that  in  dress,  as  well  as  in 
architecture,  all  beauty  was  founded  in  utility,  and  asked  me  if  I  !; 
did  not  think,  that  columns  which  supported  nothing  would  look  jj 
very  badly.  '•>, 

8.  He  said,  he  liked  to  see  borders  to  papered  walls,  because  jj 
they  hid  the  terminating  edge,  and  he  liked  to  see  ladies'  gowns  !| 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  because  the  trimming  hid  jj 

|  the  hem,  and  was  a  handsome  finish  to  the  figure:  "but,"  he  Jj 
i  continued,  "  inasmuch  as  I  should  condemn  the  taste  that  made  a  I 
\  paper  bordering  so  wide  as  to  cover  half  the  walls,  so  do  I  de-  j 
\  nounce  the  fashion  of  trimmings  which  extend  half  way  up  the 
|  skirt.  It  has  no  longer  the  effect  of  a  border ;  it  is  an  overload  ; 
i  of  ornament,  cuts  up  the  figure,  and  spoils  any  dress." 

9.  If  this  gentleman  had  lived  to  see  the  exaggeration  of  the  j 
present  day,  even  his  command  of  language  would  have  been  ! 
taxed  to  find  terms  of  reprobation  sufficiently  strong  for  a  leg  of  j 
mutton,  or  a  balloon,  sleeve.  The  sight  of  a  woman  carrying  a  j 
projection  each  side  of  her,  larger  than  her  body,  would  certainly 
look  as  preposterous  to  him,  as  an  edifice  in  which  the  wings  j 
were  larger  than  the  main  body. 

10.  Nothing  can  be  truly  beautiful  which  is  not  appropriate  ;  jj 
all  styles  of  dress,  therefore,  which  impede  the  motions  of  the  j 
wearer,  which  do  not  sufficiently  protect  the  person,  which  add  X 
unnecessarily  to  the  heat  of  summer,  or  to  the  cold  of  winter,  \ 

>  which  do  not  suit  the  age  and  occupation  of  the  wearer,  or  which  \ 

*  indicate  an  expenditure  unsuited  to  her  means,  are  inappropriate,  X 
and  therefore  destitute  of  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  beauty.  > 

11.  Propriety,  or  fitness,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  taste  X 
in  dressing.  Always  consider  whether  the  articles  of  dress  which  > 
you  wish  to  purchase  are  suited  to  your  age,  your  condition,  or  X 
your  means,  and  then  let  the  principles  of  good  taste  keep  you  ? 
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from  the  extremes  of  the  fashion,  and  regulate  the  form  so  as  to  % 
combine  utility  and  beauty.  I 
12.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  an  inherent  love  of  finery,  and  I 
adhere  to  it  pertinaciously ;  they  cannot  reason  upon  this  prefer-  ^ 
ence ;  they  can  only  say,  that  what  others  condemn  as  tawdry,  > 
looks  pretty  to  them.    No  plainness  of  dress  can  ever  be  con-  ? 
strued  to  your  disadvantage  ;  but  ornamental  additions,  which,  in 
their  best  state,  are  a  very  doubtful  good,  become  a  positive  evil, 
when  defaced,  or  soiled,  or  tumbled.     Shabby  feathers,  and 
crushed  or  faded  artificial  flowers,  are  an  absolute  disgrace  to  a 
lady's  appearance,  whereas  their  total  absence  would  never  be  re- 
marked.   Cleanliness  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  lady's  dress. 


LESSON  CXLIV. 

Rack,  thin,  broken  clouds.  Spell,  enchantment. 

In'ly,  inwardly.  Mu'sing,  meditating. 

Steals,  gradually  advances.  Re-leased',  freed. 

Strays,  wanders.  Un-sta'ble,  changing,  inconstant. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — 3fys-le'rus,{ormys-le'ri-ous ;  win'der,  {otwin  - 
dow. 

I'M  PLEASED  AND  YET  I'M  SAD. 

1.  When  twilight  steals  along  the  ground, 
And  all  the  bells  are  ringing  round, 

One,  two,  three,  four,  and  five ; 
I  at  my  study  window  sit, 
And,  wrapped  in  many  a  musing  fit, 

To  bliss  am  all  alive. 

2.  But,  though  impressions,  calm  and  sweet, 
Thrill  round  my  heart  a  holy  heat, 

And  I  am  inly  glad, 
The  tear-drop  stands  in  either  eye, 
And  yet  I  cannot  tell  thee  why, 

I 'm  pleased,  and  yet  I 'm  sad. 

3.  The  silvery  rack  that  flies  away, 
Like  mortal  life  or  pleasure's  ray, 

Does  that  disturb  my  breast  ? 
Nay,  what  have  I,  a  studious  man, 
To  do  with  life's  unstable  plan, 

Or  pleasure's  fading  vest  ? 

4.  Is  it  that  here  I  must  not  stop, 
But  o'er  yon  blue  hill's  woody  top, 

Must  bend  my  lonely  way  ? 
No,  surely  no  !  for  give  but  me 
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My  own  fireside,  and  I  shall  be 
At  home  where'er  I  stray. 

5.  Then  is  it  that  yon  steeple  there, 
With  music  sweet  shall  fill  the  air, 

When  thou  no  more  canst  hear  ? 
O,  no  !  O,  no  !  for  then  forgiven, 
I  shall  be  with  my  God  in  heaven, 
Released  from  every  fear. 

6.  Then  whence  it  is  I  cannot  tell, 
But  there  is  some  mysterious  spell, 

That  holds  me  when  I 'm  glad ; 
And  so  the  tear-drop  fills  my  eye, 
When  yet  in  truth  I  know  not  why 
Or  wherefore  I  am  sad. 


LESSON  CXLV. 

Pitfe-ous,  mournful,  sorrowful.  Gri-ma'ces,  distortions  of  the  face.  \ 

Re-viled',  scoffed  at.  Dis-persed',  separated. 

Re-buked',  reproved.  Wo'be-gone,  melancholy. 

Be-fall'en,  happened  to.  In-dida-tive,  expressive. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Vir'tooz,  lor  virtues;  higth.  for  height. 

THE  MONKEYS  IN  PROCESSION. 

A  traveller  in  Africa  was  one  day  astonished  to  observe  a 
vast  procession  of  monkeys  marching  over  a  plain,  with  counte-  \ 
nances  indicative  of  the  deepest  sorrow.    There  was  the  little  X 
frisky  green  monkey — but  his  countenance  was  grave  and  wo- 
begone ;  there  wTas  the  red  monkey,  and  the  baboon,  and  the  chim- 
panze,  and  all  seemed  full  of  grief,  as  if  some  great  calamity  had 
^  befallen  them.    Instead  of  the  leaps  and  frolics  and  grimaces 
\  usually  seen  among  this  four-handed  family,  they  marched  for- 
s  ward  with  long  and  regular  steps,  to  a  grave  and  solemn  tune, 
\  sung  by  a  choir  of  appointed  howlers. 

>  2.  After  marching  a  considerable  distance,  the  vast  procession, 
i  consisting  of  many  thousands,  approached  a  low  mound  of  earth. 

>  Here  the  head  of  the  train  halted,  and  the  rest  came  up  and 

i  arranged  themselves  around  the  mound.  Then  the  wdiole  troop  | 
I  set  up  a  most  piteous  wail ;  then  some  of  them  began  to  dig  into  * 

*  the  mound  of  earth,  and  pretty  soon  they  disclosed  the  half-decayed 
\  skeleton  of  a  monkey.    This  was  raised  upon  an  altar,  and  then 

>  all  the  monkeys  bowed  down  to  the  bones,  and  paid  them  rever- 
£  ence.    Then  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  monkeys,  a  famous 

*  lawyer  among  them,  stood  up  and  made  an  eloquent  address.  \ 
\  The  monkeys,  apes,  and  baboons  sobbed,  and  sighed,  and  howled,  \ 
\  as  the  orator  proceeded.    At  length  he  finished  with  a  pathetic  | 
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and  sublime  nourish,  and  the  congregation  shed  tears,  and  wiped  ? 
their  eyes,  and  then  they  laid  the  bones  in  the  ground  again,  and  ? 
then  they  heaped  up  the  earth  over  it  to  a  vast  height ;  and  they  * 
reared  a  monument  upon  it,  with  an  inscription  setting  forth  the  ^ 
virtues  and  services  of  the  dead  monkey,  and  then  they  all  went  - 
away. 

3.  After  the  multitude  had  dispersed,  the  traveller  went  to  the 
orator,  and  asked  him  what  all  this  meant ;  whereupon  he  said, 
that  it  Was  the  custom  with  the  monkeys,  when  any  one  rose  up 
among  them  of  supreme  sagacity,  or  superior  excellence,  to  envy 
and  hate  him— to  persecute  him  and  put  him  to  death;  but  after 
many  years  they  always  dug  up  the  decayed  bones  and  wor- 
shipped them,  to  testify  their  gratitude,  and  repair  their  injustice, 
by  honoring  the  memory  of  the  monkey  that  they  had  reviled 
while  living. 

4.  This  sounded  so  ridiculous  to  the  traveller  that  he  laughed 
outright ;  but  he  was  soon  rebuked  by  the  monkey,  who  spoke 
gravely  as  follows  :  "  Your  mirth,  sir  traveller,  is  ill-timed,  and 
shows  a  want  of  due  reflection.  We  monkeys  are  great  imitators, 
and  in  this  matter  we  do  but  follow  the  fashion  of  our  betters. 
Some  monkeys  have  travelled  as  well  as  you,  sir,  and  they  tell  us 
that  mankind  usually  revile  those  who  are  remarkable  for  good- 
ness or  greatness,  while  they  are  living,  and  often  bring  them  to 
a  premature  grave,  either  by  persecution  or  neglect ;  but  after- 
wards, when  their  bones  are  decayed,  they  make  up  for  their  folly 
and  injustice,  by  paying  great  honor  to  their  memory,  digging  up 
their  remains,  singing  hymns,  delivering  orations,  and  erecting 
monuments  over  their  ashes  ! " 


Here  Exercise  No.  11,  p.  381. 


LESSON  CXLVI. 

Hard,  close.  Wraith,  spirit. 

Bound,  intending  to  go.  Drear1  er,  more  dismal. 

Bon'ny,  beautiful.  Wail'ing,  loud  lamentation. 

Tar'ry,  delay.  Pre-vail'ing,  gaining  strength. 

Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Changed,  for  chainged. 

LORD  TJLLTN'S  DAUGHTER. 

1.  A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tarry ! 
And  I  '11  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." —  ^ 
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2.  "  Now  who  be  ye,  would  cross  Lochgyle, 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ? " 
"  O,  I 'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle, 
And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. — 

3.  "  And  fast  before  her  father's  men, 

Three  days  we 've  fled  together, 
For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

4.  "  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride  ; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride, 
When  they  have  slain  her  lover  ? " 

5.  Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 

"  1 11  go,  my  chief — I 'm  ready  : 
It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright, 
But  for  your  winsome  lady ; 

6.  "  And,  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry : 
So  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 
I  '11  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." — 

7.  By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieking ; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven,  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

8.  But  still,  as  wilder  blew  the  wind, 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men, 
Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

9.  "  0  haste  thee,  haste  ! "  the  lady  cries, 

"  Though  tempests  round  us  gather ; 
I  '11  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father." — 

10.  The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 
When  oh  !  too  strong  for  human  hand, 
The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her.  — 

11.  And  still  they  rowed  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing ; 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore, 
His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

12.  For  sore  dismayed,  through  storm  and  shade, 

His  child  he  did  discover  :  — 
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One  lovely  hand  was  stretched  for  aid, 
And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

13.  "  Come  back  !  come  back  ! "  he  cried  in  grief, 

"  Across  this  stormy  water ; 
And  I  '11  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 
My  daughter  !  —  oh  my  daughter ! " — 

14.  'Twas  vain: — the  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore, 

Return  or  aid  preventing  ; 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 
And  he  was  left  lamenting. 

 *  


LESSON  CXLVII. 

Craft,  skill,  cunning.  Du'bi-ous,  doubtful,  uncertain. 

State'ly,  majestic.  Em-bat! tied,  prepared  for  battle. 

Beet'ling,  hanging  over.  Gam'bol-ling,  frolicking. 

Sluggish,  lazy.  Dc-lect'a-ble,  delightful. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Un-hal'lered,  for  un-hal'lowed ;  tos'sin,iox  tossing. 


SCENES  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  IN  EARLY  TIMES.  :; 

1.  Wildness  and  savage  majesty  reigned  on  the  borders  of  this  !; 
mighty  river ;  the  hand  of  cultivation  had  not  as  yet  laid  down  j : 
the  dark  forests,  and  tamed  the  features  of  the  landscape  ;  nor  had  '  [ 
the  frequent  sail  of  commerce  yet  broken  in  upon  the  profound  ;! 
and  awful  solitude  of  ages.  ! ; 

2.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  rude  wigwam,  perched  | 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  with  its  curling  column  of  j; 
smoke  mounting  in  the  transparent  atmosphere,  but  so  loftily  situ-  \ 
ated,  that  the  whoopings  of  the  savage  children,  gambolling  on  the  \ 
margin  of  the  dizzy  heights,  fell  almost  as  faintly  on  the  ear,  as  > 
do  the  notes  of  the  lark,  when  lost  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  i 
Now  and  then,  from,  the  beetling  brow  of  some  rocky  precipice,  \ 
the  wild  deer  would  look  timidly  down  upon  the  splendid  pageant  ? 
as  it  passed  below ;  and  then,  tossing  his  branching  antlers  to  the  \ 
air,  would  bound  away  into  the  thickets  of  the  forest.  \ 

3.  Through  such  scenes  did  the  stately  vessel  of  Peter  Stuy-  J 
vesant  pass.  Now  did  they  skirt  the  bases  of  the  rocky  heights  I 
of  Jersey,  which  spring  up  like  everlasting  walls,  reaching  from  < 
the  waves  into  the  heavens ;  and  were  fashioned,  if  traditions  may  > 
be  believed,  in  times  long  past,  by  the  mighty  spirit  Manito,  to  \ 
protect  his  frontier  abodes  from  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  mortals.  > 

4.  Now  did  they  career  it  gayly  across  the  vast  expanse  of  \ 
Tappan  Bay,  whose  wide-extended  shores  present  a  vast  variety  \ 
of  delectable  scenery ;  here,  the  bold  promontory,  crowned  with  ^ 
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\  embowering  trees,  advancing  into  the  bay ;  there,  the  long  wood- 
?  land  slope,  swelling  up  from  the  shore  in  rich  luxuriance,  and 
|  terminating  in  the  upland  precipice ;  while,  at  a  distance,  a  long, 
\  waving  line  of  rocky  heights  threw  their  gigantic  shades  across 
|  the  water. 

I     5.  Now  would  they  pass  where  some  modest  little  interval, 

>  opening  among  these  stupendous  scenes,  yet  retreating  as  it  were,  \ 
|  for  protection,  into  the  embraces  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  X 
\  displayed  a  rural  paradise,  fraught  with  sweet  and  pastoral  beau-  \ 
\  ties;  the  velvet-tufted  lawn,  —  the  bushy  copse,  —  the  tinkling  \ 
I  rivulet,  stealing  through  the  fresh  and  vivid  verdure, — on  whose  X 
i  banks  was  situated  some  little  Indian  village,  or,  peradventure,  \ 
\  the  rude  cabin  of  some  solitary  hunter.  5 
|     6.  The  different  periods  of  the  revolving  day  seemed  each,  with  \ 

>  cunning  magic,  to  diffuse  a  different  charm  over  the  scene.  Now  > 
\  would  the  jovial  sun  break  gloriously  from  the  east,  blazing  from  < 
\  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  sprinkling  the  landscape  with  a  > 
I  thousand  decoy  gems ;  while  along  the  borders  of  the  river  were  | 
I  seen  heavy  masses  of  mist,  which,  like  midnight  caitiffs,  disturbed  I 

>  at  his  approach,  made  a  sluggish  retreat,  rolling  in  sullen  reluc-  ^ 
^  tance  up  the  mountains.  x 

*  7.  At  such  times  all  was  brightness  and  life  and  gayety ;  the  I 
\  atmosphere  seemed  of  an  indescribable  pureness  and  transparency ;  < 
\  the  birds  broke  forth  in  wanton  madrigals,  and  the  freshening  > 
^  breezes  wafted  the  vessel  merrily  on  her  course.    But  when  the  > 

*  sun  sunk  amid  a  flood  of  glory  in  the  west,  mantling  the  heavens  \ 
\  and  the  earth  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyes,  —  then,  all  was  \ 
I  calm,  and  silent,  and  magnificent.  X 
X  8.  The  late  swelling  sail  hung  lifelessly  against  the  mast, — the? 
\  seamen  with  folded  arms  leaned  against  the  shrouds,  lost  in  that  s 
\  involuntary  musing  which  the  sober  grandeur  of  nature  commands  ; 
jj  in  the  rudest  of  her  children.  The  vast  bosom  of  the  Hudson,  £ 
£  was  like  an  unruffled  mirror,  reflecting  the  golden  splendor  of  the  | 
I  heavens,  excepting  that  now  and  then,  a  bark  canoe  would  start  > 

*  across  its  surface,  filled  with  painted  savages,  whose  gay  feathers  \ 
\  glared  brightly,  as,  perchance,  a  lingering  ray  of  the  setting  sun  | 
\  gleamed  upon  them  from  the  western  mountains.  \ 
i     9.  But  when  the  hour  of  twilight  spread  its  magic  mists  around,  ^ 

>  then  did  the  face  of  nature  resume  a  thousand  fugitive  charms,  \ 
<  which,  to  the  worthy  heart,  that  seeks  enjoyment  in  the  glorious  ^ 
£  works  of  its  Maker,  are  inexpressibly  captivating.  The  mellow,  £ 
s  dubious  light,  that  prevailed,  just  served  to  tinge  with  illusive  < 
\  colors,  the  softened  features  of  the  scenery.  The  deceived,  but  \ 
\  delighted  eye  sought  vainly  to  discern,  in  the  broad  masses  of  X 
^  shade,  the  separating  line  between  the  land  and  water;  or  to  | 

*  distinguish  the  fading  objects  that  seemed  sinking  into  chaos.  \ 
|      10.  Now  did  the  busy  fancy  supply  the  feebleness  of  vision,  | 
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producing,  with  industrious  craft,  a  fairy  creation  of  her  own. 
Under  her  plastic  wand,  the  barren  rocks  frowned  upon  the  watery 
waste,  in  the  semblance  of  lofty  towers  and  high  embattled  castles ; 
trees  assumed  the  direful  forms  of  mighty  giants ;  and  the  inac- 
cessible summits  of  the  mountains  seemed  peopled  with  a  thousand 
shadowy  beings. 

11.  Now  broke  forth  from  the  shores  the  notes  of  an  innumer- 
able variety  of  insects,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  strange  but  not 
inharmonious  concert ;  while  ever  and  anon  was  heard  the  mel- 
ancholy plaint  of  the  whip-poor-will,  who,  perched  on  some  lone 
tree,  wearied  the  ear  of  night  with  his  incessant  moanings.  The 
mind,  soothed  into  a  hallowed  melancholy,  listened  with  pensive 
stillness  to  catch  and  distinguish  each  sound  that  vaguely  echoed 
from  the  shore,  now  and  then  startled,  perchance,  by  the  whoop 
of  some  straggling  savage,  or  the  dreary  howl  of  a  wolf,  stealing 
forth  upon  his  nightly  prowlings. 


LESSON  CXLVIII. 

Meet,  pass  quickly  away.         Re-call',  revive  in  the  memory. 
Realms,  dominions.  Peo'pled,  filled  with  inhabitants. 

Di-late',  expand.  Quenched,  extinguished. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Fu'tur,{ox  fu'ture ;  e-tar'nal,  for  e-ter'nal. 

THE  IMMORTAL  MIND. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay 

Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace, 

By  steps,  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 
A  thing  of  eyes  that  all  survey  ? 
Eternal,  boundless,  undecayed, 

A  thoughtxmseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth  or  skies  displayed, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall ; 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 
And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 
Before  creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back , 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 
The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 


2. 


3. 
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And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quenched,  or  system  breaks ; 

Fixed  in  its  own  eternity. 
4.  Above  all  love,  hope,  hate,  or  fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure ; 
An  age  shall  fleet,  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thoughts  shall  fly ; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


LESSON  CXLIX. 

X        Val'et,  (vallay,)  servant.  Ev'i-dence,  proof. 

i        Des'pot,  tyrant.  Sirti'u-lat-ing,  counterfeiting. 

Dwin'dles,  shrinks.  Ad-min-is-tra'tion,  government. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.- — Dur'in,  for  dur'ing ;  hun'derd,  for  hun'dred. 
LOUIS  XIV. 

|      1.  Concerning  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  world  seems  at  last 

*  to  have  formed  a  correct  judgment.  He  was  not  a  great  general ; 
\  he  was  not  a  great  statesman ;  but  he  was  in  one  sense  of  the 
\  word  a  great  king.    Never  was  there  so  consummate  a  master  of 

*  what  James  the  First  would  have  called  kingcraft,  —  of  all  those 
I  arts  which  most  advantageously  display  the  merits  of  a  prince, 
\  and  most  completely  hide  his  defects. 

|  2.  Though  his  internal  administration  was  bad,  though  the 
{  military  triumphs  which  gave  splendor  to  the  early  part  of  his 

>  reign  were  not  achieved  by  himself,  though  his  later  years  were 
|  crowded  with  defeats  and  humiliations,  though  he  was  so  igno- 

>  rant  that  he  scarcely  understood  the  Latin  of  his  mass  book, 
I  though  he  fell  under  the  control  of  a  cunning  Jesuit,  and  of  a 
i  more  cunning  old  woman,  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off  on 

>  his  people  as  a  being  above  humanity,  and  this  is  the  most  extra- 
|  ordinary  because  he  did  not  exclude  himself  from  the  public  gaze^ 
|  like  those  Oriental  despots  whose  faces  are  never  seen,  and  whose 
i  very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce  lightly. 

>  3.  It  has  been  said,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  and  all 
n  the  world  saw  as  much  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as  his  valet  could 

>  see.  Five  hundred  people  assembled  to  see  him  shave,  and  put 
i  on  his  breeches  in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down  at  the' 
X  side  of  his  bed  and  said  his  prayer,  while  the  whole  assembly 
i  awaited  the  end  in  solemn  silence,  the  ecclesiastics  on  their  knees 
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and  the  laymen  with  their  hats  over  their  faces.    He  walked  £ 

about  his  garden  with  a  train  of  two  hundred  courtiers  at  his  $ 

heels.    All  Versailles  came  to  see  him  dine  and  sup.    He  was  £ 

put  to  bed  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  as  great  as  that  which  $ 

had  met  to  see  him  rise  in  the  morning.   He  took  his  very  emetics  v 

in  state,  and  vomited  majestically  in  the  midst  of  all  the    crowd  \ 

of  courtiers  and  ministers.  \ 

4.  Yet,  though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to  the  public  I 
gaze  in  situations  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  £ 
preserve  much  personal  dignity,  he  to  the  last  impressed  those  X 
who  surrounded  him  with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence.  The  | 
illusion  which  he  produced  on  his  worshippers  can  be  compared  5 
only  to  those  illusions  to  which  lovers  are  proverbially  subject 
during  the  season  of  courtship. 

5.  It  was  an  illusion  which  affected  even  the  senses.  The  con- 
temporaries of  Louis  thought  him  tall;  Voltaire,  who  might  have 
seen  him,  and  who  had  lived  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  his  court,  speaks  repeatedly  of  his  majestic  stature, 
yet  it  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  can  be,  that  he  was  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  size.  $ 

6.  He  had,  it  seems,  a  way  of  holding  himself,  a  way  of  walk-  X 
ing,  a  way  of  swelling  his  chest  and  rearing  his  head,  whim  de-  \ 
ceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Eighty  years  after  his  death,  % 
the  royal  cemetery  was  violated  by  the  revolutionists ;  his  coffin  > 
was  opened ;  his  body  was  dragged  out,  and  it  appeared  that  the  \ 
prince  whose  majestic  figure  had  been  so  long  and  so  loudly  ex-  X 
tolled,  was  in  truth  a  little  man.  * 

7.  His  person  and  his  government  have  had  the  same  fate,  i 
He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand  pageants,  in  spite  of  > 
the  clearest  evidence  that  both  were  below  the  ordinary  standard.  \ 
Death  and  time  have  eiposed  both  the  deceptions.  The  body  of  > 
the  great  king  has  been  measured  more  justly  than  it  was  mea-  i 
sured  by  the  courtiers  who  were  afraid  of  looking  at  his  shoe-tie.  \ 

8.  His  public  character  has  been  scrutinized  by  men  free  from  X 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  Boileau  and  Moliere.  In  the  grave,  the  most  5 
majestic  of  princes  is  only  five  feet  eight.  In  history,  the  hero  | 
and  the  politician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and  feeble  tyrant,  the  slave  \ 
of  priests  and  women — little  in  war,  little  in  government,  little  in 
everything  but  the  art  of  simulating  greatness. 


Note. — Boileau  ( pronounced  Boy-lo')  was  an  eminent  French  poet  and  satirist : 
Moliere,  (Mo-le-are',)  a  very  distinguished  comic  dramatist. 

Here  Exercise  No.  12,  p.  381. 
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LESSON  CL.  I 

Quell,  crush,  subdue.  Ap'a'-thy,  indifference.  > 

Cra'ven,  cowardly.  Re-ced'ing,  departing,  expiring.  \ 

As'pect,  appearance.  A-base'ment,  degradation.  \ 

Ap-pals',  terrifies.  Be-queathed',  left  as  an  inheritance,  i 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Col'ume,  for  col'umn;  hov'er-in,  for  hw/er-ing.  i 

I  MODERN  GREECE.  j 

$  1.  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,  i 

>  Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled,  —  \ 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness,  \ 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, —  \ 
(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers  } 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,)  * 
And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air,  | 
The  rapture  of  repose  that 's  there, 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not.  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart  $ 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ;  \ 
I  Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone,  \ 

i  Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed ;  — 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'T  is  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

2    Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death,  | 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ;  i 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom,  | 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth ! 

3.  Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
|  Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain  cave, 

|  Was  freedom's  home,  or  glory's  grave ! 
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Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  ail  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh,  servile  offspring  of  the  free  — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 

4.  These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 

Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They,  too,  will  rather  die  than  shame ; 
For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

5.  Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 

Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom, 
Have  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 

6.  'T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace ; 
Enough, — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 

Yes  !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway. 


Note.  —  These  lines  were  written  before  the  late  revolution  in  Greece,  by  which 
the  people  were  delivered  from  Turkish  tyranny.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  mourn- 
ful aspect  of  the  country,  as  depicted  by  the  poet,  may  be  effaced,  and  a  brighter 
and  happier  scene  be  spread  over  the  land  of  the  "  unforgotten  brave." 


Here  Exercise  No.  21,  p.  384. 


|t>. 
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LESSON  CLI.  I 

Min'ion,  tool,  dependant.  At-tainf,  disgrace.  < 

RePics,  remains.  Con-gealed',  frozen.  } 

Pli'ant,  yielding.  Vin'di-cate,  defend.  \ 

\        As-perse',  calumniate.  Tran'si-to-ry,  quickly  passing.  > 

\   Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ge'nus,  for  gen'yus ,  dc-paH'er,  for  de-par t'ure.  > 

I  ROBERT  EMMETT.  \ 

%  \ 

^  1.  This  remarkable  and  interesting  victim  of  enthusiastic  but  > 

$  ill-directed  patriotism  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  rebellion  \ 

1  of  1803.    He  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  > 

$  a  distinguished  Irish  lawyer,  who  settled  in  New  York,  and  died  \ 

s  there  in  1827.    He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  physician,  pos-  | 

X  sessed  a  handsome  fortune,  was  highly  educated,  and  endowed  t 

\  with  uncommon  genius.  \ 

\  2.  Having  been  seized  and  brought  to  trial,  and  knowing  that  > 

>  his  fate  was  decided,  he  sought  not  to  save  his  life,  but  to  shelter  I 
s  his  name  and  fame  from  after  infamy.  The  following  is  the  > 
s  closing  part  of  his  address  to  the  court : 

\  3.  "  Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dis-  > 

>  honor ;  let  no  man  attaint  my  memory,-  by  believing  that  I  could  | 
|  engage  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  country's  liberty  and  inde-  i 

>  pendence ;  or  that  I  could  become  the  pliant  minion  of  power  in  \ 
-  the  oppression  or  the  miseries  of  my  countrymen.    The  procla-  \ 


mation  of  the  provisional  government  speaks  my  views ;  from  ^ 
which  no  inference  can  be  tortured  to  countenance  barbarity  or  j 
debasement  at  home,  or  subjection,  or  humiliation,  or  treachery  > 
from  abroad.  \ 

4.  "I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  invader,  for  the  ? 
same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  domestic  oppressor.  In  the  { 
dignity  of  freedom,  I  would  have  fought  upon  the  threshold  of  my  | 
country,  and  its  enemies  should  enter  only  by  passing  over  my  > 
lifeless  corpse.  And  am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my  country,  who  have  I 
subjected  myself  to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and  watchful  op-  > 
pressor,  and  now  to  the  bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my  v 
countrymen  their  rights,  and  my  country  her  independence,  to  be  > 
loaded  with  calumny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  and  repel  it?  \ 
No;  God  forbid!  5 

5.  "  If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the  con-  ^ 
corns  and  cares  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  \ 
life,  —  oh !  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my  departed  father,  ^ 
look  down  with  scrutiny  upon  the  conduct  of  your  suffering  son,  \ 
and  see  if  I  have  for  a  moment  deviated  from  those  principles  of  > 
morality  and  patriotism,  which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  \ 
youthful  mind,  and  for  which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life. 

6.  "  My  lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
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blood  for  which  you  thirst,  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  s 
which  surround  your  victim ;  it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled 
through  the  channels  which  God  created  for  noble  purposes,  but 
which  you  are  bent  to  destroy  for  purposes  so  grievous,  that  they 
cry  to  Heaven. 

7.  "  Be  yet  patient.  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say ;  I 
am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave ;  my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly 
extinguished ;  my  race  is  run ;  the  grave  opens  to  receive  .me ; 
and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request  to  make  at  my 
departure  from  this  world ;  it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence. 

8.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  for,  as  no  man  who  knows 
my  motives  dares  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  nor  igno- 
rance asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity,  and  $ 
my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  X 
do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  * 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  \ 
epitaph  be  written.    I  have  done."  \ 

9.  Such  was  the  lofty  and  intrepid  bearing  of  Robert  Emmett,  i 
in  the  hopeless  hour  of  condemnation,  he  being  then  but  twenty-  \ 
one  years  of  age.  In  allusion  to  his  last  request,  the  "  charity  of  < 
the  world's  silence,"  the  poet  Moore  thus  beautifully  mourns  his  > 
fate  :  | 

8.  "  O  breathe  not  hik  name,  —  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade,  | 
Where  cold  and  unhonored  his  relics  are  laid, —  i 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark' be  the  tears  that  we  shed,  £ 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head.  { 


'But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps  ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  roils, 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls." 


LESSON    CL II.  * 

Wean,  gradually  withdraw.  En-grossed',  occupied.  \ 

Scath,  lay  waste.  Es/em-pla-ry,  worthy  of  imitation.  \ 

Fer'vor,  ardor.  _  Ir-rev'o-ca-bly,  beyond  recall.  \ 

Rev'er-ie,  waking  dream,  meditation.  Blan'dish-ments,  caresses.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Wid'dered,  for  icid'owed ;  fort'in,  for  fortune.  \ 
THE  BROKEN  HEART.  \ 

1.  In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes,  Robert  Emmett,  noticed  \ 
in  the  preceding  lesson,  had  won  the  affections  of  a  beautiful  and  \ 
interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  Curran,  a  late  celebrated  Irish  > 
barrister.  She  loved  him  with  the  disinterested  fervor  of  a  i 
woman's  first  and  only  love.  > 

2.  When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him ;  \ 
when  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened  around  \ 
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<  his  name,  she  loved  him  the  more  ardently  for  his  very  sufferings. 

>  If,  then,  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of  his  foes, 

<  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of  her  whose  whole  soul  was  occu- 

>  pied  by  his  image  !  Let  those  tell  who  have  had  the  portals  of 
\  the  tomb  suddenly  closed  between  them  and  the  being  they  most 
|  loved  on  earth,  —  who  have  sat  at  its  threshold,  as  one  shut  out 
s  in  a  cold  and  lonely  world,  from  whence  all  that  was  most  lovely 
I  and  loving  had  departed. 

>  3.  But,  then,  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave!  —  so  frightful,  so 
\  dishonored !    There  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dwell  on,  that 

>  could  soothe  the  pang  of  separation,  —  none  of  those  tender, 
|  though  melancholy  circumstances,  that  endear  the  parting  scene, 
J  — nothing  to  melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears,  sent,  like  the 
|  dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting  hour  of  anguish, 
v     4.  To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate,  she  had 

>  incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate  attachment, 
|  and  was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.    But,  could  the  sympathy 

<  and  kind  offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  spirit  so  shocked  and 

>  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced  no  want  of  conso- 

*  lation ;  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of  quick  and  generous  sensibilities. 
£  5.  The  most  delicate  and  cherishing  attentions  were  paid  her 
i  by  families  of  wealth  and  distinction.    She  was  led  into  society, 

>  and  they  tried  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amusement  to  dissipate 
|  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the  tragical  story  of  her  love.  But 

*  it  was  all  in  vain. 

>  6.  There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity,  that  scath  and  scorch 
|  the  soul,  —  that  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of  happiness,  and  blast 

>  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or  blossom.  She  never  objected 
t  to  frequent  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  but  she  was  as  much  alone 
\  there,  as  in  the  depths  of  solitude.    She  walked  about  in  a  sad 

>  reverie,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  world  around  her.  She 
I  carried  with  her  an  inward  woe  that  mocked  at  all  the  blandish- 
|  ments  of  friendship,  and  "  heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charmer, 
i  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

\  7.  The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender,  could  not  but  excite 
^  great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm.    It  com- 

>  pletely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave  officer,  who  paid  his  addresses 
|  to  her,  and  thought  that  one  so  true  to  the  dead,  could  not  but 
I  prove  affectionate  to  the  living.  She  declined  his  attentions,  for 
I  her  thoughts  were  irrevocably  engrossed  by  the  memory  of  her 
|  former  lover. 

|  8.  He,  however,  persisted  in  his  suit.  He  solicited  not  her 
i  tenderness,  but  her  esteem.    He  was  assisted  by  her  conviction  of 

>  his  worth,  and  her  sense  of  her  own  destitute  and  dependent 
v  situation,  for  she  was  existing  on  the  kindness  of  friends.  In  a 
|  word,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with 
I  the  solemn  assurance,  that  her  heart  was  unalterably  another's. 
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 ;  \ 

9.  He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  a  change  of  * 
scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woes.  She  was  \ 
an  amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  a  happy  \ 
one  ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devouring  melancholy  | 
that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wasted  away  in  a  slow  $ 
but  hopeless  decline,  and  at  length  sank  into  the  grave,  the  victim  X 
of  a  broken  heart.  ? 


Here  Exercise  No.  19,  p.  384. 


LESSON  CLIII.  < 

Plod,  labor,  toil.  Scourged,  whipped.  | 

Bowed,  bent  down.  Sum'mons,  warning.  % 

Lipse,  gliding  away.  Sus-tuined',  supported.  X 

Mug  hi,  a  blasting.  Un-fult'cr-ing,  unfading.  ^ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Nar'rcr,  for  narrow ;  el'e-munts,  for  el'c-menis  £ 

TIIANATOPSIS.  J 

1.  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds  i 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  \ 
A  various  language.  For  his  gayer  hours  \ 
ilhe  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile  i 
And  eloquence  of  beauty  ;  and  she  glides  * 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild  \ 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away  \ 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.  < 

2.  When  thoughts  * 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight  | 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images  > 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall,  I 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house,  | 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart, — >  | 
Go  forth  unto  the  open  sky,  and  list  i 
To  nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — >  t 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — ■  | 
Comes  a  still  voice —  I 

3.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee  $ 
The  all-beholding  ?un  shall  see  no  more  \ 
In  all  his  course.  Nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground,  | 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears,  | 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist  < 
Thy  inrnge.  Earth,  that  nourished  th;e,  shall  claim  > 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again  ;  t  \ 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up  \ 
Thine  individual  being,,  shalt  thou  go  *  | 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements,  $ 
To  tie  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock  \ 

23 
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i  And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

i  Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

X  Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

$        4.     Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 
%  Shalt  thou  retire  alone  ;  nor  couldst  thou  wish 

\  Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 

X  With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills, 
Kock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales, 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 
The  venerable  woods  ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty  ;  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
\  That  make  the  meadow  green  ;  and,  poured  round  all, 

X  Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 

X  Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

\  Of  the  great  tomb  of  man. 

|        5.  The  golden  sun, 

>  The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

\  Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

X  Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 

|  The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
\  Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce ; 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
"Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound. 
Save  his  own  dashings ;  yet — the  dead  are  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep  —  the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unnoticed  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come, 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee. 

As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid,  X 
The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant,  in  the  smiles  > 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off, —  i 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side.  | 
By  those,  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them.  * 
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8.     So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join  X 

The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves  $ 

To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take  $ 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death,  k 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night,  \ 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed  i 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave.  \ 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  j 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


LESSON  CLIV. 

Tab'lcl,  any  flat  surface  to  write  upon.    Re-vealed',  disclosed.  \ 

Ca-prke,  irregularity,  whim.  Lin'ger-ing,  remaining  long.  < 

Ds-f  iced',  disfigured.  Sooth'say-er,  foreteller  of  future  events.  > 

Tra'cer-y,  tracing,  delineation.  Stim'u-lat-ed,  urged  on.  £ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Vt-ten'live-hj,  for  al-ten'llve-ly ;  air'nesl-ly,  * 

for  ea)Jnesl-hj.  ^ 

APELLES  AND  PROTOGENES.  \ 

Apelles  was  a  Greek  artist,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  has  been  X 

often  called  the  "  Prince  of  Painters."    Protogenes  was  almost  equally  celebrated.  % 

The  incidents  here  related  took  place  about  3.J5  years  betbre  Christ.    No  sueei-  * 

mens  of  the  paintings  of  either  artist  remain,   it  is  probable  the  hues,  here  spoken  \ 

of,  were  slight  sketches.    Cos  and  Rhodes  are  two  Greek  Islands.  $ 

1.  "Is  Protogenes  at  home?"  inquired  a  young  man,  as  he  X 

entered  the  painting-room  of  the  artist  Protogenes.  \ 

\     2.  "  No,  master,"  replied  an  old  woman,  who  was  seated  near  X 

s  a  panel  prepared  for  painting ;  "  No,  master ;  he  has  gone  forth  X 

to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  much  does  he  need  it,  after  toiling  \ 

I||  here  all  day.    It  is  his  custom,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  to  go  \ 

|  down  to  the  sea-shcre  and  snuff  the  breezes,  that  come  skimming  X 

over  the  water  from  th :  Grecian  isles."  > 

3.  "  Is  he  then  so  laborious  ? said  the  stranger.  ^ 
"  Ay,  to  be  sure  he  is.    They  say  he  is  determined  to  excel  $ 

Apelles  of  Cos.    Be  that  as  it  may,  he  never  thinks  his  pictures  v 

are  finished  ;  but  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  else  I  might  say  life  X 

is  too  short,  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  lingering,  still  unsatis-  $ 

fled,  over  the  same  picture."  X 

4.  "  Thy  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  short  one,  mother,"  \ 
sail  the  stranger,  examining  the  lines  of  care  and  sorrow,  which  X 
had  strongly  marked  a  face  that  might  once  have  been  handsome.  \ 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him,  without  replying.  I 

"  I  have  urgent  business  with  Protogenes,"  said  the  stranger.  \ 

5.  "  Very  well ;  leave  your  name,  and  fix  the  time  when  you  X 
will  come  again.  You  cannot  fail  of  finding  him  at  home  when  > 
the  sun  gets  above  yonder  loop-hole,  and  that  is  about  the  tenth  f 
hour  in  the  morning."  } 

The  stranger  drew  a  small  tablet  from  under  his  robe,  and  \ 
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\   _   _ 

s  seemed  to  be  about  writing  his  name  ;  suddenly  he  approached  \ 
\  the  panel,  and,  taking  a  pencil  which  lay  near,  drew  simply  a  I 
\  line.    As  he  looked  up,  he  perceived  the  old  woman  looking  in- 
|  tently  upon  it. 

|     "  Look,  mother,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  canst  thou  read  that  name  ? " 
\     6.  She  fixed  on  him  a  steady  look.    "  My  eyes,"  replied  she, 
\  "  are  dim  with  age,  and  I  never  was  taught  your  Greek  letters; 
|  but  I  can  read  your  face." 
$     "  And  what  dost  thou  read  there  ? " 

\  "  That  which  my  master  is  seeking, —  Truth."  | 
X  "  Dost  thou  think  I  am  looking  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  ?"J 
I  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 

\     "  Ah,"  replied  she,  changing  at  once  her  air  and  manner  into 
X  one  of  wild  sublimity.  — "  Thou  art  not  born  to  look  down  upon 
*  it,  but  up,  up  I "  and  she  raised  her  hand  and  pointed  upwards. 
$     7.  "  Art  thou  a  soothsayer,  good  mother  ?"  said  the  youth,  with 
$  reverence. 

\  "  Who,"  replied  she,  with  solemnity,  "  that  has  lived  to  see  the 
\  raven  hair  turn  to  snow, —  who,  that  has  watched  the  sapling  as 
it  grew  into  the  sturdy  oak,  and  has  beheld  generation  after 
generation  swept  away,  —  who,  that  has  seen  all  this,  and  yet 
stands  blasted  and  alone,  is  not  a  soothsayer  ?  Ay,  young  master, 
age  and  sorrow  have  the  gift  of  reading  the  future  by  the  past." 

S.  "  Thou  canst  number  many  years?"  said  the  youth  inquir- 
ingly. 

She  shook  her  head, —  "I  have  outlived  all  that,"  said  she, — 
"  I  count  not  by  years.  I  know  not  how  many  times  the  winter 
has  come  round  ;  life  has  been  one  long  winter  to  me." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  the  stranger,  with  increasing  interest,  "  if 
you  are  a  Greek  ?  " 

"  I  am  of  no  nation,  of  no  country,"  replied  she  ;  "  I  was  once 
|  a  Persian." 

|  9.  The  stranger  at  once  comprehended,  that  she  might  have 
£  been  torn  as  a  captive  from  her  native  land ;  for  the  bloody  lau- 
<  rels  of  Asia  were  yet  fresh  upon  Alexander's  young  brow,  and  he 
>  hastily  changed  a  subject  which  seemed  to  awaken  such  bitterly 
|  painful  feelings. 

£     "  My  errand  to  Rhodes  was  to  see  Protogenes,"  said  he  ;  "  I 
^  cannot  depart  without  an  interview." 

$      10.  The  old  woman  arose,  and  going  towards  the  lattice,  looked 
\  at  the  sun,  as  it  was  fast  sinking  into  the  ocean.    "  He  will  be  \ 
X  here  directly,  if  you  will  have  brief  patience,"  said  she.    This  in-  ^ 
|  formation  rather  seemed  to  hasten  the  youth  away,  for  he  imme-  \ 
i  diately  disappeared.  *   '  | 

\      11.  When  Protogenes  returned,  the  old  woman  said  to  him,  \ 
|  "  There  has  been  a  stranger  inquiring  for  the  master  of  the  house."  | 
\     "  What  name  did  he  leave  ?"  said  Protogenes. 
\     "  That  I  may  not  say,"  replied  she,  "  but  he  has  written  it  there."  $ 
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I  Protogenes  dre~w  near,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  line.  Sud-  \ 
|  de.ily  taking  the  pencil,  he  drew. another  under  it.  ^  J 
I  12.  "He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Protogenes,"  X 
I  said  the  old  woman,  "  it  needs  not  to  be  written.  He  will  be  here  \ 
X  to-morrow  at  the  tenth  hour."  > 
f  "I  shall  not  be  at  home  at  that  hour,"  replied  the  riaster;  I 
i  "  when  he  comes,  show  him  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  second  \ 
line.  I 
X  13.  The  next  morning,  as  the  old  woman  saw  Protogenes  go  i 
I  oat,  "Ah  well,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  can  age  calculate  upon  \ 
X  the  caprice  of  youth  ?  I  could  have  sworn  this  was  an  hour  he  X 
X  wo  lid  be  at  home."  \ 
I  1  i.  Again  the  stranger  made  his  appearance.  "  It  is  not  my  X 
\  fault,"  said  she,  "  that  Protogenes  seeks  the  morning  air ;  but  he  $ 
\  has  written  his  name  under  thine."  5 
X  The  stranger  stool  before  the  panel,  and  gazed  attentively  upon  X 
\  it.  Then  seizing  another  pencil,  he  drew  a  third  line.  * 
\  "Father  Zoroaster!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  with  horror,  \ 
\  "  thou  hast  written  thy  name  in  blood."  $ 
X  15."  Nay,  good  mother,"  said  the  youth,  "  it  is  written  with  X 
$  such  a  pencil  as  serves  Protogenes;  —  look,  I  found  it  here,  and  \ 
X  here  I  leave  it."  | 
i     The  emotion  of  the  old  woman  subsided.    "  That  is  true,"  re-  5 

>  pliel  she.  "I  am  old  and  failing,  and  sometimes  everything  < 
X  aroun  d  me  seems  written  in  characters  of  blood.   I  have  seen  that  ^ 

>  of  my  country  and  kindred  flowing  in  rivers  !  Well  may  I  shud-  > 
\  der,  even  at  the  sight  of  it."  I 
\  IS.  "  Tell  me,  mother,  what  may  I  call  thy  name?"  said  the  ^ 
X  stranger.  \ 

*  "  I  tell  thee,  I  have  no  nation  and  no  name,"  replied  she,  wildly.  $ 
X  "  When  I  was  young  and  had  smiling  babes  about  me,  they  called  X 
X  me  Zara."  ^ 

*  "  Farewell,"  said  the  youth,  as  he  quitted  the  dwelling.  Proto-  > 
\  genes  returned  immediately  after  his  visiter  had  departed.  | 

*  17.  He  a  rain  approached  the  panel,  and  observed  the  new  char-  X 
X  acter  i  nscribed  there.  \ 
i  "  It  is  he,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  it  could  be  no  other  !"  ^ 
s  "  It  is  not  well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  to  have  thy  panel  thus  $ 
I  defaced  ;"  an  I  she  took  a  piece  of  pumice  stone,  with  the  intention  X 
X  of  erasing  the  lines.  $ 
I      IS.  "  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds,"  exclaimed  the  artist,  mo'ion-  \ 

inGf  her  away,  while  he  stood  gazing,  as  if  enraptured.  "  It  will  $ 
qr>  down  to  posterity.  Woman,  if  ail  the  treasures  of  thine  own  \ 
Persepo!is,  with  everv  monument  of  Grecian  art,  were  heaped  $ 
upon  thee,  thou  couldst  not  purchase  such  a  line  as  that;  and  * 
x  were  the  whole  circle  of  immortal  sciences  at  thy  command,  thou  X 
\  couldst  not  draw  it."  | 
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5  19.  "  Ay,"  said  she  in  return  ;  "  a  broader  and  a  deeper  one  is  * 
}  drawn  upon  my  heart,  by  a  murderer's  hand."  $ 
\  "  Dwell  not  on  thy  melancholy  history,  good  Zara,"  said  the  * 
$  artist  kindly  ;  "  it  will  make  both  thee  and  me  too  sad.  But  come,  s 
}  if  thou  hast  any  of  the  gifts  of  thy  magic,  come  and  divine  the  $ 
X  name  of  this  stranger."  \ 
}  Zara  slowly  approached  the  panel.  "  Thou  wilt  not  let  me  rub  $ 
X  it  out  ?'"  said  she  inquiringly.  \ 
*  "  Not  for  the  throne  of  Alexander,"  said  he  ;  "  an  empire  could  ^ 
\  not  replace  it."  > 
X  20.  "  In  truth,  then,  I  will  read  it  to  thee,  —  Applies  of  Cos."  $ 
^  21.  "Thou  art  indeed  a  very  soothsayer,"  said  Protogenes,  } 
\  laughing;  "  but  perhaps  he  revealed  to  thee  his  name  ?"  \ 
^  "  Thinkest  thou,"  said  she,  "  that  the  mind  has  no  knowledge  \ 
\  but  through  the  ou:er  senses  ?  Thinkest  thou  there  are  no  si<rns  x 
X  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the  man?  Whom  hast  thou  called  $ 
}  upon  even  in  thy  sleep,  but  Apelles  of  Cos  ?  What  has  stitnu-  v 
\  lated  thee  to  labors  of  the  pencil  beyond  thy  strength,  but  the  fame  $ 
}  of  Apelles?   I  behold  thee  thus  enraptured  at  the  tracery  of  these  % 


simple  lines,  and  thou  sayest  this  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  ;  % 
—  who  can  have  drawn  them  but  Apelles  of  Cos  ?" 
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^  Fiils,  flutters.                                     Gleamed,  shone.  < 

*  (ilU'ter,  sparkle.                                 Ci-reer'ing,  moving  rapidly.  £ 

\  B  I'.frt'.  a  kind  of  dance.  Can'zo-net,   ■     „r„  „  J 

J  Vd'ca-ger,  inhajutant  of  a  village.  Roun'de-lay,  \ two  sPecies  of  so^  \ 

X  Fault  of  Pronunciation.  —  Bal'lel,  for  bal-lmf.  X 

X  \ 

X  SELECTIONS  IN  VERSE.  } 

|  I.  — THE  SPARROW'S  NEST.  ^ 

1.  Behold,  within  the  leafy  shade,  X 

\  Those  bright  blue  eggs  together  laid ;  \ 

X  On  me  the  chance-discovered  sight,  X 

\  Gleamed  like  a  vision  of  delight.  \ 

X  1  started  —  seeming  to  espy  \ 

X  The  home  and  sheltered  bed, —  } 

J  The  Sparrow's  dwelling,  which  hard  by,  X 

X  My  father's  house,  in  wet  or  dry,  \ 

\  My  sister  Emmeline  and  I,  X 

X  Together  visited.                           >  > 

X  X 

\  2.  She  looked  at  it  as  if  she  feared  it ;  \ 

>  Still  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  it,  l 
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Such  a  heart  was  in  her,  being  then 
A  little  prattler  among  men. 
The  blessing  of  my  later  years, 

Was  with  me  when  a  boy, — 
She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears ; 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears ; 
A  heart  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears  ; 

And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 


II.  —  REASONS  FOR  CHEERFULNESS. 
The  sun  is  careering  in  glory  and  might, 
'Mid  the  deep  blue  sky  and  the  cloudless  white; 
The  bright  wave  is  tossing  its  foam  on  high, 
And  the  summer  breezes  go  lightly  by ; 
The  air  and  the  water  dance,  glitter,  and  play — 
And  why  should  not  I  be  as  merry  a.;  they  ? 

The  linnet  is  singing  the  wild  wood  through  ; 
The  fawn's  bounding  footstep  skims  over  the  dew; 
The  butterfly  flits  round  the  flower-tree  ; 
And  the  cow-slip  and  blue-bell  are  bent  by  the  bee ; 
All  the  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  forest  are  gay  — 
And  why  should  not  1  be  as  merry  as  they  ? 


III.  —  ITALIAN  SONG. 
Dear  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there  ; 
Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale, 

To  every  passing  villager. 
The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange-groves  and  myrtle-bowers, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 

I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours, 

With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound ; 

Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 

For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  hour  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 

The  canzonet  and  roundelay, 

Sung  in  the  silent  green-wood  shade ; 

These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail, 

Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 
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Bog,  ditch.  De  picl'ed,  expressed. 

Mm;  dimmish.  Me-rui'i-an,  midday. 

&$j.ge,  wise  man.  Un-al-foyed',  without  alloy. 


Fa'pits  or  PaoNUUciATioK.  —  Chil'dern,  for  chii'dren  ;  hum,  fur  home. 


\ 

*•  THE  BLACK  SHEEP.  J 

\  1.  The  scale  of  human  happiness  is  more  equally  balanced  | 
|  than  might  at  first  appear.  Those  who  are  deemed  the  most  for-  s 
}  tunate,  and  who,  to  a  has:.y  observer,  seem  to  have  no  bitterness  5 
%,  in  the  cup  of  life,  on  closer  observation,  have  usually  been  found  \ 
\  to  have  some  settled  sorrow,  real  or  imaginary,  which  sinks  them  \ 
|  to  the  common  level  of  other  men.  The  story  of  the  Black  Sheep  $ 
J  is  perhaps  to  the  point.  % 
n  2.  A  philosopher,  in  search  of  one  whom  he  could  call  perfectly  | 
%  happy,  traverses  the  world.  He  traces  the  steps  of  kings  in  their  \ 
J  palaces,  —  the  business  man  in  his  walks,  —  the  beggar  in  his  \ 
\  hovel.  Splendid  care,  anxiety,  and  want  are  depicted  in  many  a  \ 
X  face,  and  felt  in  many  a  heart.  Returning  in  despair  to  find  the  * 
\  object  of  his  search,  the  philosopher  is  hurrying  home  to  his  soli-  > 
x  tude,  when  his  steps  are  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  ^ 
j  shepherd  reclining  upon  the  declivity  of  a  sun-lit  hill,  wi  h  his  ^ 
%  crook  by  his  side,  and  his  flocks  grazing  at  his  fee!.  The  quiet  $ 
}  expressed  in  his  face  added  to  the  calm  which  an  undisturbed  sleep  ? 
>  had  spread  upon  his  features.  \ 
\  3.  The  philosopher  seats  himself  by  the  side  of  the  shepherd,  | 
$  and  waits  till  he  should  wake.  The  man  of  wisdom  beholds  a  \  j 
%  beautiful  country  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  water?  which  lay  * 
\  in  perspective;  he  sees  a  neat  cottage  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  J 
\  which  the  shepherd  is  reposing ;  the  bleating  of  flocks  and  the  \ 
\  song  of  birds  made  vocal  the  green  valleys  and  the  fruitful  plain.  5  j 
\  4.  The  youth  starts  from  his  slumbers.  "  Good  day,  father.''  * 
\  "  Good  day,  my  son,"  was  the  reply.  "  This  is  your  home,  and  \ 
\  these  are  your  occupations,  to  tend  your  fleecv  care  ?"  says  the  $ 
^  sage.  "  Truly  so,"  answered  the  youth.  "  That,  loo,  is  your  * 
$  wife,  and  those  are  your  children,"  continues  the  philosopher.  ^ 
\  "  They  are,"  returns  the  shepherd.  "  What  then,  my  son,  have  > 
^  you  to  wish  or  to  hope  for,  beyond  the  joys  of  your  own  threshold,  | 
}  and  the  possessions  of  your  own  lands  ?  "  "  Nothing,"  says  the  \ 
I  youth.  "  You,-  then,  are  truly  content,  and  your  cup  is  full  to  ^ 
\  overji6wing.  Thank  Heaven  for  your  blessings,  and  may  you  live  £ 
\  long  to  enjoy  them."  $ 
i  5.  The  wist  man  is  about  to  depart,  satisfied  that  the  man  at  1 
*  last  is  discovered,  whom  he  could  pronounce  to  be  perfectly  happy.  \ 
X  "  Stay,  father,"  exclaims  the  shepherd,  "  do  yeu  see  that  black  * 
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;  sheep  ?    He  is  ihe  leader  of  the  flock,  but  full  of  mischief,  hurry- 
ing me  in  many  and  many  a  chase,  over  briers,  through  bogs,  and 
along-  the  far-oif  pathway  of  the  hills,    lie  carries  with  him  the 
whole  tribe  of  followers ;  and  it  is  ofien  in  the  meridian  heat  or 
at  the  set  of  sun,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  have  exhausted  me, 
that  I  am  led  many  a  weary  mile  to  gather  the  scattered  sheep  i 
within  the  folds.   He  is  my  constant  trouble  ;  I  sleep  but  to  dream  » 
of  the  vexations  which  he  causes  me,  and  wal«e,  alas,  but  to  find  > 
them  real."    "  Enough,"  said  the  philosopher,  and  grasping  his  j 
Wand,  with  a  hastening  pace,  he  resumes  his  homeward  steps,  * 
murmuring  by  the  way,  "  Every  one  has  his  black  sheep."  £ 
6.  This  allegory  teaches,  that  although  life  has  many  pleasures,  % 
yet  it  affords  not  perfect  happiness.    Something  comes  to  mar  the  $ 
bli-s  of  every  one,  and  admonish  him,  that  he  must  look  for  unal-  £ 
loyed  bliss  only  in  another  world.  I 


LESSON  (JLVTI.  \ 

L  t'  id,  clear,  dist'nct.  S ig-gcsled,  hinte.1  at.  proposed.  ^ 

Ci-lo/ic,  the  element  of  heat.  S  t  pcr-vised',  ex&m'me  l,  inspected.  > 

Aa-c-J'ic,  rigal,  austere.  Cian-des'tinc-ly,  secretly.  \ 

Co  >-c  ir'reuce,  agreement,  consent.  He-pii 'ii-ut-ing,  rejecting.  \ 

Vi'rn-etle  ,  (  V in- yet'),  a  small  picture.  In-ai'ien-n-ble,  that  cannot  be  trans-  \ 

Mydti-cism,  obscurity  of  doctrine.  ferred.  \ 


Faults  of  Pronunciation. — 
dis-coo'er ;  ed-di-c  I'lion 


Em-pli/inni',  for  cm  ploy'ment;  dis-kiv'cr,  for  £ 
,  for  ed-u-ca'tion  ;  pas'tim,  for  pas'time.  v 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  J 

1.  Is  Boston,  in  1721,  when  the  pulpit  had  marshalled  Quakers  \ 

and  witches  to  the  gallows,  one  newspaper,  the  New  England  i 

Courant,  the  fourth  American  periodical,  was  established  as  an  £ 

org  m  of  independent  opinion,  by  James  Franklin.    Its  temporary  \ 

success  was  advanced  by  Benjamin,  his  brother  and  apprentice,  a  £ 

boy  of  fifteen,  who  wrote  pieces  for  its  humble  columns,  worked  $ 

in  composing  the  types,  as  well  as  in  printing  off  the  sheets,  and  v 

himself,  as  carrier,  distributed  the  paper  to  the  customers.  \ 

\     2.  The  little  sleet  satirized  hypocrisy,  and  spoke  of  religious  \ 

$  knaves  as  of  all  knaves  the  worst.   This  was  described  as  tending  % 

*  "  to  abuse  the  minis'ers  of  religion  in  a  manner  which  was  intol-  * 

}  enble."    "  I  can  well  remember,"  writes  Increase  Mather,  then  | 

\  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age,  "  when  the  civil  government  $ 

\  would  have  taken*  an  effectual  course  to  suppress  such  a  cursed  v 

J  libel."    In  July,  1722,  a  resolve  passed  the  counsil,  appointing  a  \ 

<  eensor  for  the  press  of  James  Franklin  ;  but  the  blouse  TefuserJ'  its  % 

\  concurrence.                                               «  *•*•  ^ 

\     3.  The  ministers  persevered  ;  and,  in  Januarv,  -172'],  a  com-  \ 

I  mittee  of  inquiry  was  raised  bv  the  legislature.    Benjamin  Frank-  * 

^  lit}.,  being  examined,  escaped  with  an  admonition  ;  James,  the  \ 
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\  

\  publisher,  refusing  lo  discover  the  author  of  the  offence,  was  kept  \ 
X  in  gaol  for  a  month;  his  paper  was  censured  as  reflecting  injuri-  J 
5  ously  on  the  reverend  ministers  of  the  gospel;  and,  by  vote  of  the  \ 
X  house  and  council,  he  was  forbidden  to  print  it,  "  except  it  be  first  \ 
\  supervised."  \ 
\     4.  Vexed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  assembly  ;  willing  ^ 
\  to  escape  from  a  town  where  the  good  people  pointed  with  horror  X 
$  at  his  freedom ;  indignant,  also,  at  the  tyranny  of  a  brother,  who,  > 
|  as  a  passionate  master,  often  beat  his  apprentice,  —  Benjamin  * 
X  Franklin,  then  but  seventeen  years  old,  sailed  clandestinely  for 
\  New  York  ;  and,  finding  there  no  employment,  crossed  to  Amboy, 
^  went  on  foot  to  the  Delaware;  for  want  of  a  wind,  vowed  in  a 
}  boat  from  Burlington  to  Philadelphia.    Here  he  arrived,  bearing 
v  marks  of  his  labor  at  the  oar,  weary,  hungry,  and  having  for  his 
5  whole  stock  of  cash  a  single  dollar. 

s  5.  On  the  deep  foundations  of  sobriety,  frugality,  and  industry, 
$  the  young  journeyman  built  his  fortunes  and  fame ;  and  he  soon 
v  came  to  have  a  printing-office  of  his  own.  Toiling  early  and  late, 
^  with  his  own  hands  he  set  the  types  and  worked  at  the  press; 
5  with  his  own  hands  would  trundle  to  the  office  in  a  wheel-barrow, 
J  the  renms  of  paper  he  was  to  use. 

x  6.  His  ingenuity  was  such,  he  could  form  letters,  make  types 
*  and  wood-cuts,  and  engrave  vignettes  in  copper.  The  assembly 
n  of  Pennsylvania  respected  his  merit,  and  chose  him  its  printer, 
s  He  planned  a  newspaper ;  and,  when  he  became  its  proprietor  and 
X  editor,  he  fearlessly  defended  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and 
I  speech,  and  the  inalienable  power  of  the  people. 
$  7.  Desirous  of  advancing  education,  he  proposed  the  schools 
v  of  Philadelphia  ;  he  invented  the  systems  of  subscription  libraries, 
$  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  which  was  long  the  most  consider- 
\  able  library  in  America ;  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  an 
X  academy,  which  has  ripened  into  a  university ;  he  saw  the  benefit 
5  of  concert  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  gathered  a  philosophical 
}  society  for  its  advancement. 

v  8.  When  the  scientific  world  began  to  investigate  the  wonders  ^ 
5  of  electricity,  Franklin  excelled  all  observers  in  the  marvellous  > 
|  simplicity  and  lucid  exposition  of  his  experiments,  and  in  the  i 
^  admirable  sagacity  with  wrhich  he  elicited  from  them  the  laws  $ 
5  which  they  illustrated.  It  was  he  who  first  suggested  the.expla-  | 
s  nation  of  thunder-gusts  and  the  northern  lights  on  electrical  i 
>  principles,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1752,  going  out  into  the  fields,  x 
i  with  no  instrument  but  a  kite,  no  companion  but  his  son,  estab-  J 
X  lished  his  theory  by  obtaining  a  line  of  connection  with  a  thunder  | 
^  cloud.  Nor  did  he  cease  till  he  made  the  lightning  a  household  \ 
X  pastime,  taught  his  family  to  catch  the  subtle  fluid  in  its  incon-  \ 
\  ceivably  rapid  leaps  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  compelled  X 
\  it  to  give  warning  of  its  passage  by  the  harmless  ringing  of  bells.  ^ 
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9.  With  placid  tranquillity,  Benjamin  Franklin  looked  quietly  > 
and  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  His  clear  understanding  v 
was  never  perverted  by  passion,  or  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  theory.  $ 
Loving  truth,  without  prejudice  and  without  bias,  he  discerned  % 
intuitively  the  identity  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  those  of  which  $ 
humanity  is  conscious ;  so  that  his  mind  was  like  a  mirror,  in  > 
w  hich  the  universe,  as  it  reflected  itself,  revealed  her  laws.  I 

10.  He  was  free  from  mysticism,  even  to  a  fault.  His  morality  > 
repudiating  ascetic  severities,  and  the  system  which  enjoins  them,  | 
wis  indulgent  to  appetites  of  which  he  abhorred  the  sway  ;  but  \ 
his  affections  were  of  a  calm  intensity  ;  in  all  his  career,  the  love  $ 
of  man  gained  the  mastery  over  personal  interest.  He  had  not  I 
the  imagination  which  inspires  the  bard  or  kindles  the  orator;  but  $ 
an  exquisite  propriety,  parsimonious  of  ornaments,  gave  ease  of  ^ 
expression,  and  graceful  simplicity  even  to  his  most  careless  writ-  \ 
tags.  v 

11.  In  life,  also,  his  tastes  were  delicate.  Indifferent  to  the  i 
pleasures  of  the  table,  he  relished  the  delights  of  music  and  har-  \ 
mony,  of  which  he  enlarged  the  instruments.  His  blandness  of  X 
temper,  his  modesty,  the  benignity  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  \ 
favorite  of  intelligent  society  ;  and,  with  healthy  cheerfulness,  he  \ 
derived  pleasure  from  books,  from  philosophy,  from  conversation,  J 

■now  calmly  administering  consolation  to  the  sorrower,  now  > 
indulging  in  the  expression  of  light-hearted  gayety.  I 

12.  In  his  intercourse,  the  universality  of  his  perceptions  bore,  \ 
perhaps,  the  character  of  humor;  but,  while  he  clearly  discerned  i 
the  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  universe  and  the  feeble-  | 
ness  of  man,  a  serene  benevolence  saved  him  from  contempt  of  his  ^ 
race,  or  disgust  at  his  toils.  To  superficial  observers,  he  might  5 
have  seemed  as  an  alien  from  speculative  truth,  limiting  himself  to  > 
the  world  of  the  senses  ;  and  yet,  in  study,  and  among  men,  his  < 
mind  always  sought,  with  unaffected  simplicity,  to  discover  and  | 
apply  the  general  principles  by  which  nature  is  controlled,  —  now  ^ 
deducing  from  the  theory  of  caloric  improvements  in  fire-places  ^ 
and  lanterns,  and  now  advancing  human  freedom  by  firm  indue-  * 
tions  from  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  ^ 

13.  Never  professing  enthusiasm,  never  making  a  parade  of  > 
sentiment,  —  his  practical  wisdom  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  \ 
offspring  of  selfish  prudence ;  yet  his  hope  was  steadfast,  like  that  * 
hope  which  rests  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  his  conduct  was  as  $ 
unerring,  as  though  the  light  that  led  him  was  a  light  from  heaven.  * 
He  never  anticipated  action  by  theories  of  self-sacrificing  virtue  ;  \ 
and  yet,  in  the  moments  of  intense  activity,  he,  from  the  highest  \ 
abodes  of  ideal  truth,  brought  down,  and  applied  to  the  affairs  of  \ 
life,  the  sublimest  principles  of  goodness,  as  noiselessly  and  unos-  \ 
tentatiously  as  became  the  man  who.  with  a  kite  and  hempen  i 
string,  drew  the  lightning  from  th«  skies.  > 
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LESSON  CLVIII. 

Sped,  hastened.  As-seni'ecl,  agreed. 

Slark,  st;lf.  lie-trac'tlon,  recantation,  riis- 
Con-ccrt',  contrive,  arrange.  avowal. 

Taint'ed,  infected.  Bois'lcr-ous-ly,  uproariously. 

Iteet/ing,  steaming.  lie-wil'der-ment,  perplexity. 

Con[fer-ence,  consultation.  la-vol'un-ta-ri-ly,  not  willvngly.  $ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Be-ycnd',  for  be-yond' ;  chii'dern,  for  diil'dren  ; 
'    ■  yai'.er,  for  yei'tow* 


THE  DUEL. 

1.  The  two  friends  of  the  belligerent  parties  met.    "  This  is 


an  awkward  affair,  Adams,"  said  Mr.  Westwood,  drawing  himself  | 

^     •'  Very,"  returned  the  captain;  "a  blow  has  been  struck,  and 
|  there  is  but  one  course." 

}     "  No  apology,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Westwood. 
\     2.  "  Nut  a  syllable,  sir,  from  my  man,  if  we  talk  till  doomsday,"  ^ 
^  returned  the  captain.    "  The  original  cause  of  dispute,  I  under-  v 
\  stan.l,  was  some  girl  or  other,  to  whom  your  principal  applied  ^ 
v  certai.i  terms,  which  Lord  Frederic,  defending  the  girl,  repelled.  " 
\  Bat  this  led  to  a  long  recrimination  upon  a  great  many  sore  sub- 
\  jects,  charges,  and  counter  charges.   Sir  Mulberry  was  sarcastic ;  \ 
I  LorJ  Frederic  was  excited,  and  struck  him  in  the  heat  of  provo-  \ 
i  cation,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  aggravation.    That  blow, 
$  unless  there  is  a  full  retraction  on  the  part  of  Sir  Mulberry,  Lord 
x  Frederic  is  ready  to  justify." 

s  3.  "  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  returned  the  other,  "  but  to 
5  settle  the  hour  and  the  place  of  meeting.  It 's  a  responsibility  ; 
\  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  to  have  it  over ;  do  you  object  to  say 
^  at  sunrise  ?" 

x  "  Shirp  work,"  replied  the  captain,  referring  to  his  watch, 
>  "  however,  as  this  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  brooding,  and 
X  negotiation  is  only  a  waste  of  words — no." 

^  4.  "  Something  may  possibly  have  been  said,  out  of  doors,  after 
}  what  passed  in  the  other  room,  which  renders  it  desirable  -that  we 
x  should  be  off  without  delay,  and  qu-ite  clear  of  town,"  said  Mr. 
i  Westwood.  "  What  do  yon  siv  to  one  of  ths  meadows  opposite 
\  Twickenham  by  the  river  side  ?" 
\     The  captain  saw  no  objection. 

X  5.  "  Shall  we  join  company  in  the  avenue  of  trees  which  leads 
\  from  Petersham  to  Ham  House,  and  settle  the  exact  spot  when  we 
\  arrive  there?"  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

x  To  this  the  captain  also  assented.  After  a  few  other  prelimi- 
}  naries,  equally  brief,  and  having  settled  the  road  each  party  should 
\  take  to  avoid  suspicion,  they  separated. 
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%C.  The  captain  communicated  the  arrangements  to  his  principal,  % 
Lord  Frederic  Verisopht,  and  added,  "we  shall  have  comfortable  $ 
time  to  call  at  my  rooms  for  a  case  of  pistols,  and  then  jog  coolly  \ 
down.    If  you  will  allow  me  to  dismiss  your  servant,  we'll  take  $ 
Ijmy  cab,  for  yours,  perhaps,  might  be  recognized."  ? 

7.  What  a  contrast,  when  the  two  gentlemen  reached  the  street,  % 
to  the  scene  they  had  just  left !  It  was  already  day-break.  For  * 
the  flaring,  yellow  light  within,  was  substituted  the  clear,  bright,  | 
glorious  morning ;  for  a  hot,  close  atmosphere,  tainted  with  the  \ 
smell  of  expiring  lamps,  and  reeking  with  the  steam  of  riot  and  \ 
dissipation,  the  free,  fresh,  wholesome  air.  _  But  to  the  fevered  \ 
head  on  which  that  cool  air  blew,  it  seemed  to  come  laden  with  * 
remorse  for  time  misspent,  and  countless  opportunities  neglected.  5 
With  throbbing  veins  and  burning  skin,  eyes  wild  and  heavy,  * 
thoughts  hurried  and  disordered,  he  felt  as  if  the  light  were  a  t 
reproach,  and  shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  day,  as  if  he  were  \ 
some  foul  and  hideous  thing.  5 

8.  "  Shivering?"  said  the  captain,  "you  are  cold."  I 
"Rather."  | 
"  It  does  strike  cool,  coming  out  of  those  hot  rooms  —  wrap  that  \ 

cloak  about  you,  so  so  ;  now,  we  're  off."  $ 
They  rattled  through  the  quiet  streets,  made  their  call  at  the  v 
captain's  lodgings,  cleared  the  town,  and  emerged  upon  the  open  ? 
road,  without  hindrance  or  molestation.  * 

9.  Fields,  trees,  gardens,  hedges,  everything  looked  very  beau-  \ 
tiful ;  the  young  nobleman  seemed  scarcely  to  have  noticed  them  \ 
before,  though  he  had  passed  the  same  objects  a  thousand  times.  £ 
There  was  a  peace  and  serenity  upon  them  all,  strangely  at  \'ari-  > 
ance  with  the  bewilderment  and  confusion  of  his  own  half-sobered  > 
thoughts,  and  yet  impressive  and  welcome.  He  had  no  fear  upon  { 
his  mind,  but  as  he  locked  about  him,  he  had  less  anger,  and  * 
though  all  old  delusions  relative  to  his  worthless  companion  were  X 
now  cleared  away,  he  rather  wished  he  had  never  known  him,  \ 
than  that  it  should  have  come  to  this.  \ 

10.  The  past  night,  the  day  before,  and  many  other  days  and  > 
nights,  beside,  all  mingled  themselves  up  in  an  unintelligible  and  \ 
senseless  whirl ;  he  could  not  separate  the  transactions  of  one  time  $ 
from  those  of  another.  Last  night  seemed  a  week  ago,  and  * 
months  ago  were  as  last  night.  Now  the  noise  of  the  wheels  \ 
resolved  itself  into  some  wild  tune  in  which  he  could  recognize  \ 
scraps  of  airs  he  knew,  and  now,  there  was  nothing  in  his  ears  J 
but  a  stunning  and  bewildering  sound,  like  rushing  water.  But  > 
his  companion  rallied  him  on  being  so  silent,  and  they  talked  and  \ 
laughed  boisterously.  When  they  stopped,  he  was  a  little  sur-  I 
prised  to  find  himself  in  the  act  of  smoking,  but  on  reflection,  he  * 
remembered  when  and  where  he  had  taken  the  cigar.  \ 

11.  They  stopped  at  the  avenue  gate,  and  alighted,  leaving  the  | 
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f  carriage  to  the  care  of  the  servant,  who  was  a  smart  fellow,  and  | 
I  neaily  as  well  accustomed  to  such  proceedings  as  his  master.  Sir  \ 
\  Mulberry  and  his  friend  were  already  there,  and  all  four  walked  \ 
s  in  profound  silence  to  the  aisle  of  stately  elm  trees,  which,  meet-  ^ 
\  ing  far  above  their  heads,  formed  a  long,  green  perspective  of  £ 
\  gothic  arches.'terminating  like  some  old  ruin  in  the  open  sky. 
X  12.  After  a  pause,  and  a  brief  conference  between  the  seconds, 
\  they  at  length  turned  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  track  across  a  $. 
\  little  meadow,  passed  Ham  House,  and  came  into  some  fields  < 

>  beyond.  In  one  of  these,  they  stopped.  The  ground  was  mea-  > 
i  sured,  some  usual  forms  gone  through,  the  two  principals  were  £ 
\  placed  front  to  front  at  the  distance  agreed  upon,  and  Sir  Mul-  * 
\  berry  turned  his  face  towards  his  young  adversary  for  the  first  \ 
\  time.  X 
X  13.  He  was  very  pale, — his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  dress  dis-  * 
s  ordered,  and  his  hair  dishevelled  ;  all  most  probably  the  conse-  < 
X  quences  of  the  previous  day  and  night.  For  the  face,  it  expressed  $ 
\  nothing  but  violent  and  evil  passions.  He  shaded  his  eyes  with  £ 
\  his  hand,  gazed  at  his  opponent  steadfastly  for  a  few  moments,  $ 
X  and  then  taking  the  weapon  which  was  tendered  to  him,  bent  his  \ 
X  eyes  upon  that,  and  looked  up  no  more  until  the  word  was  given,  " 
\  when  he  instantly  fired. 

^      1 1.  The  two  shots  were  fired  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  X 

>  instant.  In  that  instant,  the  young  lord  turned  his  head  sharply  \ 
\  round,  fixed  upon  his  adversary  a  ghastly  stare,  and  without  a  $ 

*  groan  or  stagger,  fell  down  dead.  $ 
^  "  He 's  gone,"  cried  Westwood,  who,  with  the  other  second,  had  ^ 
X  run  up  to  the  body,  and  fallen  on  one  knee  by  the  side  of  it. 

X     "  His  blood  is  on  his  own  head,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.     "  He 

*  brought  this  upon  himself,  and  forced  it  upon  me." 

%  15.  "  Captain  Adams,"  cried  Westwood  hastily,  "  I  call  you  to  s 
X  witness  that  this  was  fairly  done.  Hawk,  we  have  not  a  moment  | 
\  to  lose.  We  must  leave  this  place  immediately,  push  for  Brighton,  $ 
X  and  cross  to  France  with  all  speed.    This  has  be^n  a  bad  busi-  ^ 

*  ness,  and  may  be  worse  if  we  delay  a  moment.  Adams,  consuh  \ 
X  your  own  safety,  and  don't  remain  here  ;  the  living  before  the  \ 
\  dead  —  arnod  bye."  \ 
^  16.  With  these  Avords,  he  seized  Sir  Mulberry  by  the  arm,  and  ^ 
X  hurried  him  away.  Captain  Adams,  only  pausing  to  convince  him-  $ 
\  self  beyond  all  question  of  th^;  fatal  result,  sped  off  in  the  same  ^ 

>  direction  to  concert  measures  with  his  servant  for  removing  the  X 
i  body,  and  securing  his  own  safety  likewise. 

5      17.  So  died  Lord  Frederic  Verisopht,  by  the  hand  which  he 
j  had  loaded  with  gifts,  and  clasped  a  thousand  times  ;  by  the  act  \ 
of  him,  but  for  whom,  and  others  like  him,  he  might  have  lived  a  X 
happy  man,  and  died  with  children's  faces  round  his  bed.  \ 
IS.  The  sun  came  proudly  up  in  all  his  majesty,  the  noble  X 
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river  ran  its  winding  course,  the  leaves  quivered  and  rustled  in 
the  air,  the  birds  poured  their  cheerful  songs  from  every  tree  ;  the 
short-lived  butterfly  fluttered  its  little  wings ;  all  the  light  and  life 
of  day  came  on,  and  amidst  it  all,  and  pressing  down  the  grass, 
whose  every  blade  bore  twenty  tiny  lives,  lay  the  dead  man,  with 
his  stark  and  rigid  face  turned  upwards  to  the  sky. " 


LESSON  CLIX. 


Capt,  covered,  as  with  snow. 
Stern,  severe,  austere. 
Mirth,  merriment,  jollity. 
Lem'an,  lake  of  Geneva. 
Pladid,  serene,  unruffled. 


Por'lion,  part. 

Mys'te-ry,  something  unknown. 
Phos-plwr'ic,  partaking  of  phosphorus. 
As-pi-ra'tions,  ardent  wishes. 
Pre-cip'i-tous-ly,  with  steep  descent. 


Faults  of  Pbonunciation.  —  Slrenth,  for  strength  ;  ferce,  for  fierce. 

LAKE  LEMAN  AND  THE  ALPS. 

1.  Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 

With  the  wide  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  1  loved 

Loud  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring, 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  wilh  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

2.  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellowed,  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 

Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 

Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breafhes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  dip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more. 

3.  Ye  stars  !  which  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven  ! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,—'!  is  to  be  forgiven, 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty,  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star. 
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\  4.  Thy  sky  is  changed  !  —  and  such  a  change  ;  oh  night, 
J  And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 

Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !    For  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
i  And  Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud, 

$  Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

^     5.  And  this  is  in  the  night : — most  glorious  night ! 

$  Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 

X  A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 

|  A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 

*  How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 

\  And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

$  And  now,  again,  't  is  black,  —  and  now,  the  clee 

|  Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  mirth, 

i  As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 


I  LESSON  CLX. 

^  A'ooi-s,  comers.  Instinct',  excited,  animated. 

\  Ili'in  med,  confined.  Garnered,  stored. 

>  m:~n        .-u:..„  t>  ....  /.■  r..  i_ 


(His'ten,  shine,  s;low.  Per-son'i-fyt  endow  with  human  attributes. 

^      Con-tructs',  forms.  Ap-pro'pri-ate,  fitting. 

\  Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Cutting,  for  cur'lain  ;  ir-rcsflar,  for  ir-reg'u-lo.r. 


\  SABBATH  MORNING. 

\      1.  Every  Sabbath  morning,  in  thtf  summer  time,  I  thrust  back 
^  the  curtain,  to  watch  the  sunrise  Mealing  down  a  steeple  which 
*  stands  opposite  my  chamber  window.    First,  the  weather-cock 
X  begins  to  flash  ;  then  a  fainter  lustre  gives  the  spire  an  airy  aspect; 
?  next  it  encroaches  on  the  tower,  and  causes  the  index  of  the  dial 
|  to  glisten  like  gold,  as  it  points  to  the  gilded  figure  of  the  hour. 
X  Now,  the  loftiest  window  gleams,  and  now  the  lower.    The  carved 
\  frame-work  of  the  portal  is  marked  strongly  out. 
$     2.  At  length,  the  morning  glory,  in  its  descent  from  heaven, 
£  comes  down  the  stone  steps,  one  by  one>  and  there  stands  *he 
£  steeple,  glowing  with  fresh  radiance,  while  the  shades  of  twilight  \ 
\  still  hide  themselves  among  the  nooks  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  j 
\  Methinks,  thouq-h  the  same  sun  brightens  it  every  fair  morning, 
X  yet  the  steeple  has  a  peculiar  robe  of  brightness  for  the  Sabbath. 
\     3.   By  dwelling  near  a  church,  a  person  soon  contracts  an  at- 
X  tachment  for  the  edifice.    We  naturally  personify  it,  and  conceive 
|  its  massive  walls,  and  its  dim  emptiness,  to  be  Instinct  with  a  calm,  | 
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and  meditative,  and  somewhat  melancholy  spirit.    But  the  steeple  \ 

stands  foremost  in  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  locally.    It  impresses  X 

us  as  a  giant,  with  a  mind  comprehensive  and  discriminating  X 

enough  to  care  for  the  great  and  small  concerns  of  all  the  town.  X 

4.  Hourly,  while  it  speaks  a  moral  to  the  few  that  think,  it  > 

reminds  thousands  of  busy  individuals  of  their  separate  and  most  X 

secret  affairs.    It  is  the  steeple,  too,  that  flings  abroad  the  hurried  > 

and  irregular  accents  of  general  alarm ;  neither  have  gladness  and  \ 

festivity  found  a  better  utterance  than  by  its  tongue ;  and,  when  ? 

the  dead  are  slowly  passing  to  their  home,  the  steeple  has  a  mel-  > 

\  ancholy  voice  to  bid  them  welcome.  \ 

\     5.  Vet,  in  spite  of  this  connexion  with  human  interests,  what  X 

^  a  moral  loneliness,  on  week  days,  broods  round  about  its  stately  \ 

*  height !    It  has  no  kindred  with  the  houses  above  which  it  towers;  \ 

\  it  looks  down  into  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  the  lonelier,  because  1 


\  the  crowd  are  elbowing  their  passage  at  its  base.  A  glance  at  the  * 
\  body  of  the  church  deepens  this  impression.  X 
5  6.  Within,  by  the  ^ght  of  distant  windows,  amid  refracted  \ 
X  shadows,  we  discern  the  vacant  pews  and  empty  galleries,  the  | 
X  silent  orga»,  -the  voiceless  pulpit,  and  the  clock,  which  tells  to  \ 
\  solitude  ho*v  time  is  passing.  Time,  —  where  man  lives  not, —  X 
X  what  is  it  but  eternity  ?  | 
*  7.  And  in  the  church,  we  might  suppose,  are  garnered  up,  \ 
\  throughout  the  week,  all  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  reference  X 
X  to  eternity,  until  the  holy  day  comes  round  again,  to  let  them  forth.  \ 
\  Might  not,  then,  its  more  appropriate  site  be  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ^ 
X  town,  with  space  for  old  trees  to  wave  around  it,  and  throw  their  \ 
\  solemn  shadows  over  a  quiet  green  ?  s 
\  S.  But,  on  the  Sabbath,  I  watch  the  earliest  sunshine,  and  > 
5  fancy  that  a  holier  brightness  marks  the  day,  when  there  shall  be  i 
X  no  buzz  of  voices  on  the  Exchange,  nor  traffic  in  the  shops,  nor  \ 
X  crowd,  nor  business,  anywhere  but  at  church.  Many  have  fancied  ^ 
\  so.  For  my  own  part,  whether  I  see  it  scattered  down  among  \ 
\  tangled  woods,  or  beaming  broad  across  the  fields,  or  hemmed  in  £ 
\  between  brick  buildings,  or  tracing  out  the  figure  of  the  casement  \ 
^  on  my  chamber  floor,  still  I  recognize  the  Sabbath  sunshine.  \ 
\  9.  And  ever  let  me  recognize  it !  Some  illusions,  and  this  \ 
among  them,  are  the  shadows  of  great  truths.  Doubts  may  flit  \ 
\  around  me,  or  seem  to  close  their  evil  wings,  and  settle  down  ;  X 
X  'but,  so  long  as  I  inutgine  that  the  earth  is  hallowed,  and  the  light  ^ 
\  of  heaven  retains  its  sanctity,  on  the  Sabbath, — while  that  blessed  \ 
\  sunshine  lives  within  me, — never  can  my  soul  have  lost  the  *n-  \ 
^  stinct  of  its  faith.    If  it  have  gone  astray,  it  will  return  again.  I 

X  Here  Exercise  No.  18,  p.  333.  | 
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I  LESSON  CLXI. 

\  Slir,  excitement.                                Fal'la-cies,  errors. 

s  Top'ic,  subject  of  discourse.                  Scru-pu-los'i-ty,  particularity. 

\  A-dults',  persons  grown  up.                   Jn-si-pia'i-Ptj,  duluess. 

\  Prom'i-nent,  conspicuous.                    Dis-sipu'tion,  dissolute  course  of  life. 

5  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Med'suv,  for  mcd'i-cin;  per-pd'oo-al,  for  per- 

X  pelf  u-al. 


I  THE  FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 

\  \.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  life  of  a  Friend  has  no 
X  charms.  It  is  the  circle  contracted,  yet  full  of  quiet  comforts.  It 
$  is  the  paradise  of  the  peaceful  and  domestic,  —  of  those  who  shrink 
X  from  the  vanities  and  the  stir  of  the  world,  and  who  love  to  go 
$  through  the  earth  in  a  plentiful  tranquillity.  The  Indian,  the  ? 
^  prisoner,  the  penitent  sinner,  and  the  unhappy  and  sinned  against,  X 
X  children  and  adults,  who  need  instruction  and  reformation,  who  \ 
\  need  food  or  clothing,  employment  in  health,  medicine  in  sickness,  | 
X  comfort  in  distress,  all  these  are  the  objects  of  their  care,  and  the  \ 
\  subject  of  their  conversation.  \ 
\  2.  It  is  curious  to  go  into  some  of  their  families  and  see  the  } 
X  articles  of  dress  that  are  making, —  the  books  that  are  piled  up  for  j 
\  distribution, — the  tracts  and  pamphlets  that  young  women  are  X 
X  stitching,  or  folding  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  no  people  \ 
$  who  are  oppressed  in  any  part  of  the  world,— the  Africans,  the  X 
X  Indians,  the  Caffres,  the  Poles, —  but  they  are  their  friends;  there  \ 
^  is  no  national  scheme  in  operation  for  the  relief  of  misery,  the  ^ 
*  dissipation  of  ignorance,  the  destruction  of  the  grand  fallacies  of  \ 
X  war  and  political  expediency,  but  they  are  engaged  in  it;  it  is  i 
\  their  business  and  their  topic.  If  we  except  missionary  projects,  > 
X  — from  which  their  peculiar  religious  views  have  in  a  great  de-  \ 
\  gree  restrained  them,  —  there  are  scarcely  any  societies,  —  Bible,  \ 
X  Tract,  Peace,  Temperance  Societies,  —  that  they  are  not  active  \ 
I  members  and  supporters  of.  X 
\  3.  From  the  very  origin  of  this  society,  this  has  been  a  feature  v 
^  of  it,  which  has  never,  for  a  moment,  become  less  prominent.  It  \ 
X  is  of  these  things  that  they  converse,  and  it  is  on  these,  and  such  \ 
X  as  these,  that  they  spend  that  money  which  is  saved  fr©m  theatres  S 
\  and  operas,  —  from  the  clubs  and  gaming-tables;  and  it  must  be  \ 
\  confessed,  that  there  is  something  beautiful  in  the  appropriation  X 
^  of  that  expense  to  the  soothing  of  human  ills,  and  the  raising  of  X 
X  the  human  character,  which  they  deny  to  fashion,  splendor,  «md  \ 
X  dissipation.  r  X 

\  4.  When  I  have  been,  on  some  occasions,  induced-  tQ  dfccuce  \ 
X  them  of  unnecessary  scrupulosity,  of  undue  crushing  down  P,f  the  i 
X  imagination,  of  injurious  taming  and  contracting  of  the  feelings,  ^ 
}  — here  is  the  pan  of  their  character,  —  the  breaking  forth  of  their  \ 
X  feelings  again,  in  a  noble  and  perpetual  stream,  —  the  evidence  X 
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\  of  the  clinging  of  their  imaginations  to  the  struggles  and  cries  of  5 
n  humanity,  in  all  its  trials  and  its  abodes,  however  distant, — which  \ 
$  has  induced  me  to  give  full  testimony  to  their  highly  redeeming  $ 
%  qualities ;  for  they  are  full  of  the  poetry  of  Christianity.  \ 
\  5.  For  this  generous  and  unwearied  philanthropy,  they  deserve  $ 
^  the  highest  honor;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, after  all,  notwith-  v 
$  standing  the  apparent  insipidity  of  their  mode  of  life, — notwith-  I 
\  standing  the  energies  they  subdue,  and  the  excitements  they  avoid,  £ 
^  — that  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  their  spirits  bring  them  far  % 
>  nearer  to  happiness,  than  all  the  fascinations  they  renounce  do  $ 
i  those  who  embrace  them.  £ 


Here  Exercise  No.  17,  p.  3S3. 


I  L&SSON  CLXII.  I 

\  Ruth'Iess,  barbarous,  cruel.  Os-ten'si-ble,  seeming.  _  \ 

\  lJM'pa-b!e,  evident.  Con-ser'va-tive,  preserving,  keeping  safe.  £ 

^  Prev'tt-lenf,  prevailing.  Itei-ro- sped/ion,  looking  hack.  * 

>  Te-nac'i-ty,  obstinacy.  Dis-i/i-te-gru'tion,  separation  of  parts.  \ 

>  Sub-ser'si-ent.  instrumental.  As  sim'i-ial-ed.  made  like,  similar.  5 


Faults  of  PxIoxuxciation. —  Krak-ter-is'iic,  for  char-ac-Lcr-is'lic ;  oo'man,  for 

•  ~*  '  wo' num. 

ADHERENCE  TO  OLD  CUSTOMS. 


\  ].  The  he  is  more  or  less  reverence  for  the  past  in  all  countries,  v 
\  It  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  to  { 
i  fall  into  the  beaten  path,  and  follow  it  out.  "  Custom,"  says  Lord  * 
5  Bacon,  "  is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man's  life."  But  there  is  \ 
I  something  in  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Irish  hold  on  to  the  * 
\  thoughts,  opinions,  and  usages  of  past  ages,  which  appears  to  > 
^  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  among  other  European  £ 
^  nations.  \ 
$  2.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  adherence  to  their  politi-  i 
\  cal  system,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  although  experience  v 
\  had  demonstrated  that  system  to  be  destructive  of  the  peace,  hap-  £ 
X  piness,  atid  prosperity  of  the  nation.  This  national  trait  is  also  \ 
X  displayed  in  the  numerous  relics  of  ancient  superstitions  which  X 
\  are  still  preserved  by  the  people,  although  the  systems  upon  which  ^ 
X  they  were  founded  have  been  swept  away  for  almost  fifteen  hun-  v 
*  It red  years.  £ 
X  3.  ^Vliny  of  the  prevalent  custrJms  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  \ 
X  day,  many  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  observances  of  the  people  X 
\  are  evidently  the  cherished  fragments  of  paganism,  saved  from  the  % 
X  wreck  of  Persian  fire-worship,  Carthaginian  idolatry,  or  Druidical  X 
^  superstition.  It  would  exceed  my  present  limits  to  go  into  a  \ 
X  detailed  examination  of  these ;  it  is,  perhaps,  only  necessary  to  $ 


i . 

%  people 
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>  remark,  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  among  ^ 
<  the  Irish,  is  not  more  plain  and  palpable,  than  the  preservation  of  \ 
\  ideas  and  sentiments  as  ancient  as  that  language  itself.  $ 
^  4.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  conservative  tendency  of  this  natu-  \ 
|  ral  characteristic  in  the  Irish;  and  we  may  readily  believe,  that  * 
s  this  has  had  its  share  of  influence  in  saving  the  people  from  that  \ 
^  waste  and  disintegration  which  the  shock  of  ages  brings  upon  \ 

mankind.  The  direct  operation  of  this  adherence  to  old  customs  \ 
is  to  unite  the  people  by  a  strong  bond  of  common  sympathy. 
Such  a  community  will  rally  as  one  man  to  drive  out  any  foreign 
"e  who  come  with  new  customs  to  overturn  the  old  ones. 
5.  A  slight  examination  of  Irish  history  will  show  that  facts 
\  have  abundantly  proved  the  truth  of  this  theory.  No  foreign 
|  people  have  ever  been  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  Ireland. 
s  The  Carthaginian  colonists  were  successively  melted  down  and 
\  mingled  in  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

|  6.  The  Danes,  though  they  occupied  certain  portions  of  the 
|  country  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  being  of  too  stubborn 
\  a  stock  to  become  assimilated  with  those  among  whom  they  dwelt, 
^  and  over  whom  they  exercised  at  least  partial  dominion,  were  the  £ 

>  unceasing  objects  of  hostility,  and,  at  last,  were  expelled  from  a  \ 
I  country  which  they  could  not  subdue.  England  bowed  to  the  * 
\  iron  sway  of  the  Danes,  and  was  only  delivered  from  it  by  calling  * 
|  in  foreign  aid  ;  but  Ireland  never  yielded  to  their  dominion,  and,  \ 
\  by  her  own  arm,  at  last,  freed  herself  from  these  ruthless  oppres- 

\  sors. 

|     7.  It  is  now  almost  seven  hundred  years  since  Ireland  was 
i  conquered  by  an  English  King;  but  for  at  least  five  centuries  \ 
%  after  that  conquest,  the  dominion  of  England  over  Ireland  was 
\  little  more  than  nominal.    From  the  time  of  Strongbow's  invasion 
^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  to  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  though 

>  Ireland  was  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  British  crown,  two  *■ 
%  thirds  of  the  Irish  people  held  themselves,  at  least  in  practice,  al- 

\  most  wholly  independent  of  foreign  control.  %| 
t  8.  And  even  down  to  the  present  day,  though  there  be  an  os- 
I  tensible  submission  to  England,  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  on 
|  the  part  of  the  nation  to  heave  off  the  giant  that  has  thrown  her 
?  down.  After  seven  hundred  years  of  either  nominal  or  real  do- 
$  minion,  England  has  been  unable  to  anglicize  Ireland.  Not  only 
\  is  tne  government  still  resisted  by  the  Irish  people,  but  the  religion, 

>  the  customs,  the  opinions,  and  feelings  of  England  are  obstinately  4 
\  kept  at  bay  by  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  \ 
?  9.  Among  the  many  instances  furnished  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  $ 
|  in  illustration  of  the  adherence  of  the  Irish  to  old  customs,  she  \ 
\  tells  us  of  a  wealthy  young  nobleman,  who  built  a  neat  cottage, 

^  with  all  the  modern  comforts  and  conveniences,  for  an  o.d  Irish 
|  woman.    On  going  to  the  place  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  taken 
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\  possession,  he  found  that  she  had  converted  it,  as  far  as  possible,  $ 
^  into  an  Irish  cabin.    Even  the  fire-place  was  disregarded,  and  a  ^ 
x  fire  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  brii  k  floor,  the  smoke,  of  course,  J 
X  filling  the  room.    The  woman  explained  this  by  insisting,  that  x 
x  she  was  so  accustomed  to  smoke,  she  could  not  live  without  it !  \ 
X      10.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  much  justice,  that  this  sturdy  ad-  * 
\  herence  to  old  customs  partakes  of  obstinacy  and  prejudice,  and  it  \ 
X  may  be  among  the  causes  of  that  tardy  march  of  improvement,  > 
\  which  may  be  remarked  in  Ireland.  I 
X     11.  But,  if  the  Irish  people  miss  the  true  end  of  existence  by  \ 
X  adhering  to  old  customs,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  caution,  that  ^ 
\  we  do  not  rashly  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.    In  a  country  $ 
I  like  ours,  having  no  antiquity,  and  opening  boundless  fields  of  en-  ^ 
*  terprise  to  all,  we  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  future,  and,  in  J 
X  our  eagerness  to  lead  in  the  race,  to  forget  those  more  than  s 
golden  treasures  which  consist  of  memories,  and  sentiments,  and  5 
usages.  ^ 
12.  The  truth  is,  man  is  not  made  wholly  for  action,  but  partly  X 
for  contemplation.    He  is  placed  between  two  glorious  mirrors,  \ 
anticipation  and  retrospection;  the  one  beckoning  him  forward,  ^ 
the  other  reflecting  light  upon  the  path  he  should  follow,  and  X 
breathing  a  cool  and  wholesome  atmosphere  over  his  passions.   It  \ 
is  a  departure  from  the  just  balance  of  his  nature  to  dash  either  of  \ 
$  these  in  pieces.  \ 
I      13.  Whoever  limits  his  existence  to  "  that  fleeting  strip  of  sun-  x 
\  light,  which  we  call  ?iow"  reduces  himself  like  the  ticking  clock,  \ 
X  to  a  mere  measure  of  passing  seconds.    He  who  lives  only  in  the  ^ 
>  future,  never  pausing  to  look  back  and  take  counsel  of  the  past,  X 
\  never  bending  his  gaze  over  the  world  of  retrospection,  softened  > 
{  with  the  mist  and  moonlight  of  memory,  —  lives  the  life  of  the  \ 
\  restless  settler  of  the  far  West,  who  never  stops  to  secure  or  enjoy  \ 
X  what  has  been  won  from  the  wilderness,  but  still  pushes  on  and  x 
on,  for  scenes  of  new  excitement  and  new  adventure.  $ 
14.  A  wise  man  and  a  wise  people  will  use  the  past  as  the  ^ 
prophet  of  the  future,  and  make  both  of  these  subservient  to  the  i 
interests  of  each  passing  moment.    The  children  of  Israel  would  * 
not  stay  in  Egypt,  but,  in  going  to  the  land  of  Promise,  they  took  x 
the  bones  of  their  father  Jacob  with  them.    In  pressinsr  forward  \ 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  let  us,  in  like  manner,  bear  along  x 
\  with  us  the  experience,  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  and  the  religion,  } 
\  of  our  fathers.  : 
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$  *     LESSON  CLXIII.  \ 

*  s 

^  fi'm'dle,  become  red  as  with  fire.  Cov-clu'eire,  decisive.  n 

*  'Cop'pices,  tangled  woods."  ;  Fast'ness-es,  strongholds.  V 
v  AM-mifUig,  attracting.  Vlv't-fij-ing,  refreshing.  X 
\  Al-lu'vi-al,  washed  by  water.                    IV/ioie'some,  healthy. 

\  Faults  of'Pronukciatiojj. —  Nxr'rer,  for  nar'rov;  ;  stratc'bnj,  for  slraic,ber-ry.  > 
I  THE  CHEROKEES  AND  THEIR  HOME. 

^  1.  The  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  America  were  the  Chero-  j 
}  kees,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River,  as  \ 
k  far  west  as  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  highlands  of  Carolina,  Geor-  ^ 
^  gia,  arid  Alabama,  —  the  most  picturesque  and  most  salubrious  > 
\  region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  homes  were  encircled  by  \ 
I  blue  hills  rising  beyond  hills,  of  which  the  lofty  peaks  would  kin-  \ 

<  die  with  the  early  light,  and  the  overshadowing  ridges  envelop  the  * 
^  valleys  like  a  mass  of  clouds.  \ 
>  2.  There  the  rocky  cliffs,  rising  in  naked  grandeur,  defy  the  \ 
I  lightning,  and  mock  the  loudest  peals  of  the  thunder-storm  ;  there  \ 

the  gentle  slopes  are  covered  with  magnolias  and  flowering  forest-  ^ 
trees,  decorated  with  roving  climbers,  and  ring  with  the  perpetual  j 
note  of  the  whip-poor-will ;  there  the  wholesome  water  gushes  1 
profusely  from  the  earth  in  transparent  springs ;  snow-white  cas-  * 
cades  glitter  on  the  hill-sides;  and  the  rivers,  shallow,  but  \ 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  rush  through  the  narrow  vales,  which  the  $ 
abundant  strawberry  crimsons,  and  coppices  of  rhododendron  and  ^ 
flaming  azalea  adorn.  £ 
3.  At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  fruit  of  the  hickory  and  the  chest-  j 
nut  is  thickly  strown  on  the  ground.  The  fertile  soil  teems  with  \ 
luxuriant  herbage,  on  which  the  roebuck  fattens ;  the  vivifying  * 
5  breeze  is  laden  with  fragrance ;  and  daybreak  is  ever  welcomed  \ 
\  by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  social  night-hawk  and  the  liquid  carols  $ 
5  of  the  mocking-bird.  n 
\     4.  Through  this  lovely  region  were  scattered  the  little  villages  s 

<  of  the  Cherokees,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  each  consisting  of  but  a  * 
^  few  cabins,  erected  where  the  bend  in  the  mountain  stream  offered  \ 
\  at  once  a  defence  and  a  strip  of  alluvial  soil  for  culture.  x  } 
^  5.  Their  towns  were  always  by  the  side  of  some  creek  or  river,  \ 
1  and  they  loved  their  native  land  ;  above  all,  they  loved  its  rivers,  \ 
\  the  Keowee,  the  Tugeloo,  the  Flint,  and  the  beautiful  branches  of  $ 
\  the  Tennessee.  Running  water,  inviting  to  the  bath,  tempting  5 
\  the  angler,  alluring  the  wild  fowl,  were  necessary  to  their  para-  J 

*  dise.  \ 
\  6.  Their  language,  like  that  of  the  Iroquois,  abounds  in  vowels,  \ 
\  am  's  destitute  of  the  labials.    Its  organization  has  a  common  char- 

^  acter,  but  etymology  has  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  conclusive 
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analogies  between  the  roots  of  the  words.    The  "beloved"  people 
of  the  Cherokees  were  a  nation  by  themselves. 

7.  Who  can  say  for  how  many  centuries,  safe  in  their  undU-  \ 
covered  fastnesses,  they  had  decked  their  war-chiefs  with,  the  $ 
feathers  of  the  eagle's  tail,  and.  listened  to.tjie  counsels,  of, their  \ 
"old  beloved  men?"  Who  can  tell  how  often  the  wa.yes  of  the  5 
barbarous  migrations  may  have  broken  harmlessly  against  their  * 
cliffs,  where  nature  was  the  strong  ally  of  the  .defenders  of  their  $ 
land?  '  1  \ 


LESSON  CLXI  V.  \ 

A?-scrl',  affirm,  declare.  Quid'di-fies,  essences.  \ 

Co-ex-ist\  exist  at  the  same  time.  An'chdr-ite,  hermit.  > 

Gorgeous,  splendid.  MLs-be~come',  be  unsuitable  foe  \ 

E,i'ii-tiex,  existences.  In-scru'ta-blet  unsearchable.  > 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  — Lu-di'co-rous,  for  lu'di-crous ;  mov'in,  for  mov'ing.  ^ 
POETRY.  | 

1.  What  is  poetry  ?  The  common  answer  would  be,  that  it  is  \ 
some  peculiar  gift,  some  intellectual  affluence,  distinct,  not  merely  ? 
in  form,  not  merely  in  rhyme,  but  essentially,  and  in  its  very  \ 
nature,  distinct  from  all  prose  writings.  Its  numbers  are  mystic  \ 
numbers  ;  its  themes  are  far  above  us,  and  away  from  us,  in  the  £ 
clouJs,  or  in  the  hues  of  the  distant  landscape ;  it  is  at  war  with  £ 
the  realities  of  life,  and  it  is  especially  afraid  of  logic.  ^ 

2.  It  is  using  no  extravagant  language,  it  is  committing  no  £ 
vulgar  mistake,  to  say,  that  poetry  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  "  pecu-  \ 
liar  trade  and  mystery;"  nay,  in  a  sense  beyond  that  of  this  \ 
technical  language,  as  a  real  and  absolute  mystery.  In  one  of  \ 
the  most  distinguished  journals  of  the  day,  we  find  a  writer  com-  ^ 
plaining  after  this  sort: — "  Poetry,"  says  he,  "  the  workings  of  \ 
genius  itself,  which,  in  all  times,  and  with  one  or  another  mean-  v 
ing,  has  been  created  inspiration,  and  held  to  be  mysterious  and  h 
inscrutable,  is  no  longer  without  its  scientific  exposition."  \ 

3.  And  why,  let  us  ask,  why  should  it  be  without  its  exposi-  $ 
tiori  ?  Ay,  and  if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  a  science  of  \ 
criticism  among  us,  (for  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  less  of  \ 
it  than  there  was  in  the  days  of  Addison  and  Johnson,)  I  would  \ 
say  its  scientific  exposition.  What  is  poetry  ?  What  is  this  v 
mysterious  thing,  but  one  form  in  which  human  nature  expresses  £ 
itself?  What  is  it  but  embodying,  what  is  it  but  "  showing  up,"  in  ^ 
all  its  moods,  from  the  lowliest  to  the  loftiest,  the  same  deep  and  £ 
impassioned,  but  universal  mind,  which  is  alike  and  equally  the  \ 
theme  of  philosophy  ?  % 

4.  What  doss  poetry  tell  us,  out  that  which  was  already  in  our  ^ 
hearts  ?    What  are  all  its  intermingled  lights  and  shadows  ?  what  \ 
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\  are  its  gorgeous  clouds  of  imagery  ^  and  the  hues  of  its  distant  \ 
\  landscapes  ?  what  are  its  bright  and  blessed  visions,  and  its  dark  \ 
I  pictures  of  sorrow  and  passion,  but  the  varied  reflection  of  the  J 
^  beautiful  and  holy,  and  yet  overshadowed,  and  marred,  and  afflict-  K 
\  ed  nature  within  us  ?  And  how,  then,  is  poetry  any  more  insc.ru- 
\  table  than  our  own  hearts  are  inscrutable  ? 

s     5.  To  whom  or  to  what,  let  me  ask  again,  does  poetry  addres-? 
|  itself?    To  what,  in  its  heroic  ballads,  in  its  epic  song,  in  its 
}  humbler  verse,  in  its  strains  of  love,  or  pity,  or  indignation,  —  to 
\  what  does  it  speak,  but  to  human  nature,  but  to  the  common  mind 
\  of  all  the  world  ?    And  its  noblest  productions,  its  Iliads,  its  Ham- 
i  lets,  and  Lears,  the  whole  world  has  understood, —  the  rude  and 
\  the  refined,  the  anchorite  and  the  throng  of  men. 
X     6.  There  is  poetry  in  real  life,  and  in  the  humblest  life ;  and 
$  in  this,  if  it  may  not  misbecome  me  to  say  so,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
\  of  our  English  poet's  right ;  though  in  the  application  of  his  theory, 
X  I  would  venture  to  assert,  with  the  same  reservation  for  my  mod- 
\  esty,  that  he  has  sometimes  made  the  most  lamentable,  not  to 
i  say  ludicrsus,  mistakes.    There  is  "unwritten  poetry;"  there  is 
i  poetry  in  prose ;  there  is  poetry  in  all  living  hearts. 
I     7.  Let  him  be  the  true  poet  who  shall  find  it,  sympathize  with 
I  it,  and  bring  it  to  light.    He  that  does  so,  must  deeply  study 
\  human  nature.    He  that  does  so,  must,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
X  not,  be  a  philosopher.    Much  there  is,  no  doubt,  of  technical  lan- 
\  guage,  much  about  quiddities  and  entities,  that  he  may  not  know. 
\     8.  But  he  must  know,  and  that  by  deep  study  and  observation, 
\  how  feelings  and  passions  rise  m  the  human  breast,  what  are  \ 
\  those  which  coexist,  what  repel  each  other,  what  naturally  spring  ] 
s  one  from  anothea* ;  he  must  know  what  within  is  moved,  and  how  | 
i  it  is  put  in  action  by  all  this  moving  world  around  us ;  what  ^ 
X  chords  are  struck,  not  only  by  the  rough  touches  of  fortune,  but  \ 
I  what  are  swept  by  invisible  influences :  he  must  know  all  the  ^ 
\  wants,  and  sufferings,  and  joys  of  this  inward  being ;  what  are  its  i 

>  darkest  struggles,  its  sublimest  tendencies,  its  most  soothing  hopes 
$  and  most  blessed  affections  ;  and  all  this  is  divine  philosophy. 

>  9.  He  must  \vait,  almost  in  prayer,  at  the  oracle  within  ;  he  ^ 
\  must  write  the  very  language  of  his  own  soul ;"  he  must  write  no  \ 
\  rash  response  from  the  shrines  of  models;  but  asking,  question- 

k  ing,  listening  to  the  voice  within,  as  he  writes;  and  then  will  the 
*  deepest  philosophy  take  the  form  of  the  noblest  inspiration. 

>  Here  Exercise  No.  21,  p.  3S4. 
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LESSON  CLXV. 

Lave,  wash.  Wreclding,  causing  wrecks. 

Pu'ny,  small,  feeble.  Thronging,  crowding  in  numbers. 

Tented,  covered  with  tents.  Mould' er-ing,  decaying. 

Bil'lows,  waves.  E-phem'e-ral,  lasting  for  a  day. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Struct'ers,  for  struci'ures ;  pi'son,  ioxpoi'son.  s 

THE  CORAL  INSECT.  j 

The  vast  beds  of  coral  in  the  ocean  are  formed  by  minute  insects.    Many  of  the  v 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  appear  to  be  formed  wholly  by  those  ever-toiling 
creatures; 

1.  Toil  on!  toil  on!  ye  ephemeral  train, 

Who  build  on  the  tossing  and  treacherous  mam, 

Toil  on  !  for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock, 

With  your  sand-based  structures,  and  domes  of  rock. 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave, 

And  your  arches  spring  up  through  the  crested  wave ; 

Ye  're  a  puny  race,  thus  boldly  to  rear 

A  fabric  so  vast  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

2.  Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone, 
The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 
Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring, 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king. 
The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled, 
O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold ; 
The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men, 

And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been, 


3.  But  why  do  ye  plant,  'neath  the  billows  dark,  $ 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  ?  £ 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field ;  5 
'Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield,  \ 
There  are  serpents  to  coil  ere  the  flowers  are  up ;  £ 
There 's  a  poison  drop  in  man's  purest  cup ;  * 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle-breath,  \ 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ?  * 

4.  With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white,  \ 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ;  $ 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold  £ 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold ;  | 
And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frowned  to  see  \ 
The  mariner's  bed  'mid  their  halls  of  glee.  $ 
Hath  earth  no  graves  ?  that  ye  thus  must  spread  |' 
The  boundless  sea  with  the  thronging  dead  ?  < 
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\        5.  Ye  build!  ye  build  !  but  ye  enter  not  in,  ^ 
Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin ;  \ 
From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 
Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  wearied  eye. 
As  the  cloud-crowned  pyramids'  founders  sleep 
Noteless  and  lost  in  oblivion  deep, 
Ye  slumber  unmarked  'mid  the  desolate  main, 
While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 

Here  Exercise  No.  17,  p.  333. 
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Goal,  (gole,)  object,  end.  E'gress,  escape,  outlet, 

Staff,  lx>dy  of  officers.  Krem'lin,  the  imperial  palace  at 

Can'o-py,  roof,  covering.  Moscow. 

Unscathed',  unhurt,  safe.  GiiJdled,  surrounded.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Scurce'ly,  for  scarce'ly;  Pa'rcnts,  for  par'ents.  > 

THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW.  \ 

1.  At  length,  Moscow,  with  its  domes,  and  towers,  and  pal-  > 

aces,  appeared  in  sight.    Napoleon  gazed  long  and  thoughtfully  | 

I  on  that  goal  of  his  wishes.    When  he  entered  the  gates,  scarcely  | 

I  a  living  soul  met  his  gaze  as  he  looked  down  the  long  streets ;  \ 

>  and  when  he  broke  open  the  buildings,  he  found  parlors  and  bed-  i 
<  rooms  and  chambers  all  furnished  and  in  order,  but  no  occu-  t 

>  pants.  | 

*  2.  This  sudden  abandonment  of  their  homes  betokened  some  > 
I  secret  purpose  yet  to  be  fulfilled.    The  midnight  moon  was 

*  sailing  over  the  city,  when  the  cry  of  "  Fire!"  reached  the  ears 
^  of  Mortier;  and  the  first  light  over  Napoleon's  falling  empire 
'  was  kindled,  and  that  most  wondrous  scene  of  modern  time 

commenced  —  The  Burning  of  Moscow. 

3.  In  the  morning,  Mortier,  by  great  exertions,  was  enabled 

$  to  subdue  the  fire.    But  the  next  night,  at  midnight,  the  senti-  , 

\  nels  at  watch  upon  the  lofty  Kremlin  saw  below  them  the  flames  i 

I  bursting  through  the  houses  and  palaces ;  and  the  cry  of  "  Fire !"  | 

I  "  fire  ! "  passed  through  the  city.  | 

>  4.  The  dread  scene  had  now  fairly  opened.  Fiery  balloons  | 
\  were  seen  dropping  from  the  air,  and  lighting  upon  the  houses  > 

>  — dull  explosions  were  heard  on  every  side  from  the  shut  up  * 
\  dwellings ;  and  the  next  moment  a  bright  light  burst  forth,  and  | 
\  the  flames  were  raging  through  the  apartments.  \ 
\  5.  All  was  uproar  and  confusion.  The  serene  air  and  moon-  \ 
^  light  of  the  night  before  had  given  way  to  driving  clouds,  and  a  \ 

>  wild  tempest  that  swept  with  the  roar  of  the  sea  over  "the  city.  | 
\  Flames  arose  on  every  side,  blazing  and  crackling  in  the  storm,  \ 
$  while  clouds  of  smoke  and  sparks  in  an  incessant  shower  went  i 
^  driving  towards  the  Kremlin.  \ 
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\  6.  The  clouds  themselves  seemed  turned  into  fire,  rolling  in  | 
^  wrath  over  devoted  Moscow.    Mortier  moved  with  his  Young  ^ 

>  Guard  amid  this  desolation,  blowing  up  the  houses  and  facing  > 
the  tempest  and  the  flames  —  struggling  nobly  to  arrest  the  con-  i 
flagration.  ? 

7.  He  hastened  from  place  to  place  amid  the  blazing  ruins,  > 
\  his  face  blackened  with  the  smoke,  and  his  hair  and  eyebrows  z 
\  singed  with  the  fierce  heat.  At  length  the  day  dawned.  But  \ 
\  the  night  of  tempests  had  been  succeeded  by  a  day  of  tempests ;  I 

>  and  when  night  again  enveloped  the  city,  it  was  one  broad  flame,  > 

>  wavering  to  and  fro  in  the  blast.  * 
|  8.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  shifted  > 
\  from  quarter  to  quarter,  as  if  on  purpose  to  swell  the  sea  of  fire  i 
i  and  extinguish  the  last  hope.  The  fire  was  approaching  the  \ 
*  Kremlin,  and  already  the  roar  of  flames,  and  the  crash  of  falling  | 
^  houses,  and  the  crackling  of  burning  timbers,  were  borne  to  the  \ 
J  ears  of  the  startled  emperor.  £ 
\  9.  At  length  the  shout,  "  The  Kremlin  is  on  fire  ! "  was  heard  < 
I  above  the  roar  of  the  conflagration,  and  Napoleon  reluctantly  > 
I  consented  to  leave.    He  descended  into  the  streets  with  his  staff,  * 

and  looked  about  for  a  way  of  egress ;  but  the  flames  blocked  i 
every  passage.  As  Napoleon  cast  his  eye  around  the  open  ^ 
space,  girdled  and  arched  with  fire,  smoke,  and  cinders,  he  saw  | 
one  single  street  yet  open,  but  all  on  fire. 

10.  Into  this  he  rushed,  and  amid  the  crash  of  falling  houses 
and  raging  of  the  flames  —  over  burning  ruins,  through  clouds 
of  rolling  smoke,  and  between  walls  of  fire,  he  pressed  on ;  and 
at  length,  half  suffocated,  emerged  in  safety  from  the  heated  city, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  imperial  palace,  nearly  three 
miles  distant.  \ 

11.  Mortier  redoubled  his  efforts  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  | 
His  men  cheerfully  rushed  into  every  danger.  Breathing  noth-  < 
ing  but  smoke  and  ashes,  —  canopied  by  flame,  and  sparks,  and  > 
cinders,  —  surrounded  by  walls  of  fire  that  rocked  to  and  fro,  | 
and  fell  with  a  crash  amid  the  blazing  ruins,  carrying  down  with  i 
them  red-hot  roofs  of  iron ;  he  struggled  against  an  enemy  that  > 
no  boldness  could  awe,  or  courage  overcome.  \ 

12.  Those  brave  troops  had  heard,  without  fear,  the  tramp  of  > 
thousands  of  cavalry  sweeping  to  battle ;  but  now  they  stood  in  | 
still  terror  before  the  march  of  the  conflagration,  under  whose  > 
burning  footsteps  was  heard  the  incessant  crash  of  falling  houses,  * 
and  palaces,  and  churches.  i 

13.  When  night  again  descended  on  the  city,  it  presented  a  | 
spectacle,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before,  and  which  | 
baffles  all  description.  The  streets  were  streets  of  fire  —  the  > 
heavens  a  canopy  of  fire,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  city  a  mass  i 

;  of  fire,  fed  by  a  hurricane  that  whirled  the  blazing  fragments  in  > 
a  constant  stream  through  the  air.  ^ 
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14.  Incessant  explosions,  from  the  blowing  up  of  stores  of  oil,  \ 
and  tar,  and  spirits,  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  city,  and  I 
sent  vast  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  furiously  towards  the  sky.  } 
Huge  sheets  of  canvass  on  fire  came  floating  like  messengers  of  J 
death  through  the  flames  —  the  towers  and  domes  of  the  churches  > 
and  palaces,  glowing  with  a  red  heat  over  the  wild  sea  below,  i 
then  tottering  a  moment  on  their  bases,  were  hurled  by  the  tern-  \ 
pest  into  the  common  ruin.  \ 

15.  Thousands  of  wretches,  before  unseen,  were  driven  by  | 
the  heat  from  the  cellars  and  hovels,  and  streamed  in  an  inces-  > 
sant  throng  through  the  streets.  Children  were  seen  carrying  i 
their  parents  —  the  strong,  the  weak;  while  thousands  more  > 
were  staggering  under  the  loads  of  plunder  they  had  snatched  \ 
from  the  flames.  This,  too,  would  frequently  take  fire  in  the  \ 
falling  shower,  and  the  miserable  creatures  would  be  compelled  \ 
to  drop  it  and  flee  for  their  lives.  \ 

16.  Oh !  it  was  a  scene  of  woe  and  fear  inconceivable  and  \ 
\  indescribable  !  A  mighty  and  close  packed  city  of  houses,  and  X 
\  churches,  and  palaces,  wrapped  from  limit  to  limit  in  flames  fed  \ 
\  by  a  fierce  hurricane,  is  a  sight  this  world  will  seldom  see.  s 
i      17.  But  this  was  all  within  the  city.    To  Napoleon  without,  | 

>  the  spectacle  was  still  more  sublime  and  terrific.  When  the  ? 
\  flames  had  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  had  wrapped  everything  i 

>  in  their  red  mantle,  that  great  city  looked  like  a  sea  of  rolling  \ 
^  fire,  swept  by  a  tempest  that  drove  it  into  vast  billows.  > 
i  18.  Columns  of  flame  would  rise  and  sink  along  the  surface  \ 
i  of  this  sea,  and  huge  volumes  of  black  smoke  suddenly  shoot  > 
I  into  the  air,  as  if  volcanoes  were  working  below.  The  black  < 
\  form  of  the  Kremlin  alone  towered  above  the  chaos,  now  wrapped  \ 
<  in  flame  and  smoke,  and  again  emerging  into  view  —  standing  ^ 

>  amid  this  scene  of  desolation  and  terror,  like  virtue  in  the  midst  \ 
i  of  a  burning  world,  enveloped  but  unscathed  by  the  devouring  I 

\    olomoKifo  S 


elements. 

19.  Napoleon  stood  and  gazed  on  this  scene  in  silent  awe. 
Though  nearly  three  miles  distant,  the  windows  and  walls  of 
his  apartment  were  so  hot  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his  hand 
against  them. 

20.  When  the  conflagration  subsided,  Mortier  found  himself 
governor  of  a  city  of  ashes.  Nine  tenths  of  Moscow  had  sunk 
in  the  flames ;  and  the  gorgeous  capital,  with  its  oriental  mag- 
nificence, its  palaces,  and  towers,  and  gardens,  was  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins,  amid  which  wandered  half  naked,  starving 
wretches,  like  spectres  around  the  palace  of  the  dead. 

21.  Napoleon  returned  to  the  Kremlin,  but  the  spectacle  the 
camps  of  his  soldiers  presented  as  he  passed  through  them,  was 
one  his  eye  had  never  rested  on  before. 

Here  Exercise  No.  16,  p.  383. 
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Dun,  dark  color.  Clan,  association  of  men  under  a 

Coil,  tumult,  bustle.  chieftain. 

Knoll,  a  little  round  hill.  Copse,  a  wood  of  small  growth. 

Speed,  dispatch,  hasten.  Sym'bol,  a  representation. 

Brake,  thicket.  Clam'or,  continued  noise. 

Horde,  company  of  wandering  people.  Swathe,  a  line  of  grass  thrown  to- 

Sin'ews,  tendons.  gether  by  the  scythe. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Bust,  for  burst ;  on'ard,iox  on' ward.  | 

THE  HIGHLAND  GATHERING.  | 

Malise  is  sent  by  his  chief,  Roderick  Dhu,  to  call  the  warriors  of  the  Clan  to  ? 
instant  battle  ;  the  signal  he  bears  is  a  fiery  cross.  > 

1.  Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  —  the  dun  deer's  hide  \ 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied, —  \ 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  such  cause  of  haste  \ 
Thine  active  sinews  never  hraced, —  \ 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast,  \ 
Rush  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest. 

2.  With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound, 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap  ; 
Parched  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now. 

3.  Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  on  thy  fleet  career  ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough : 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race  ; 
But  danger  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course — speed,  Malise,  speed  ! 

4.  Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind. 
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5.  The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 

The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed, 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  stayed, 
The  falconer  tossed  his  hawk  away 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay  ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rushed  to  arms. 

6.  So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray, — 
Alas,  thou  lovely  lake !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 

The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

7.  Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  lake  is  past, 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 

And  peep  like  moss-grown  rocks  half  seen, 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 
There  may'st  thou  rest,  thy  labor  done, 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on ;  — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

The  order  for  the  gathering  is  given,  and  Malise  is  relieved  by  another  mes- 
senger. 

8.  Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 
Sprang  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign, — 
In  haste,  the  stripling  to  his  side 

His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, — 
Back  to  her  opened  arms  he  flew, 
Pressed  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu. 

9.  Then  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when  freed, 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 

He  vanished,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss, 
Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 

From  hill  to  hill,  from  craig  to  craig,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  the  fearful 
signal  is  borne. 

10.  Benledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire, 

It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire, — 
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O'er  dale  and  hill,  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest,  nor  pause,  young  Angus  knew; 
The  tear  that  gathered  in  his  eye 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry ; 
Until  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 

11.  Swollen  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily, 
Though  reeled  his  sympathetic  eye, 

He  dashed  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasped,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  In  the  tide. 

12.  He  stumbled  twice  —  the  foam  splashed  high, 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 
And  had  he  fallen — forever  there, 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir  J 

But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life, 
Firmer  he  grasped  the  cross  of  strife ; 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gained, 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strained. 
#  m  #  #  # 

13.  Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balqmidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze, 
Rushing  in  conflagration  strong, 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far, 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 

14.  The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil; 
Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarmed,  Baivaig,  thy  swampy  course  ; 
Thence  southward  turned  its  rapid  road, 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad, 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  in  Clan  Alpine's  name. 

From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 

Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  band, 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow, 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
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15.  Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 
Mustered  its  little  horde  of  men, 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height, 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong ; 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood, 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood 
Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began, 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan  : 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand, 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 


LESSON  CLXVIII. 


Merged,  swallowed  up,  lost. 
Fla'lus,  puffed  up,  conceited  state, 
Wean'ing,  gradual  withdrawal. 
Pris'tine,  former. 
Clam' my,  sticky,  tenacious. 


Trudg'ing,  travelling  laboriously. 

Ca-pri'ces,  whims,  freaks. 
At-ten'u-at-ed,  made  slender  and  thin. 
In-dis-po-si'tion,  illness,  sickness. 
Com-pas'sion-ates,  pities,  commiserates. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Post'er,  for posfure;  quinched.  for  quenched.  \ 


THE  CONVALESCENT. 

1.  A  pretty  severe  fit  of  indisposition  wrhich,  under  the  name 
of  a  nervous  fever,  has  made  a  prisoner  of  me  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  is  but  slowly  leaving  me,  has  reduced  me  to  an  inca- 
pacity of  reflecting  upon  any  topic  foreign  to  itself.  Expect  no 
healthy  conclusions  from  me  this  month,  reader ;  I  can  offer  you 
only  sick  men's  dreams. 

2.  And  truly  the  whole  state  of  sickness  is  such ;  for  what  is 
it  but  a  magnificent  dream,  for  a  man  to  lie  a-bed,  and  draw  day- 
light curtains  about  him ;  and,  shutting  out  the  sun,  to  induce  a 
total  oblivion  of  all  the  works  which  are  going  on  under  it  ?  To 
become  insensible  to  all  the  operations  of  life,  except  the  beating 
of  one  feeble  pulse  ? 

3.  If  there  be  a  regal  solitude,  it  is  a  sick  bed.  How  the  pa- 
tient lords  it  there  !  what  caprices  he  acts  without  control !  how 
king-like  he  sways  his  pillow — tumbling,  and  tossing,  and  shift- 
ing, and  lowering,  and  thumping,  and  flatting,  and  moulding  it  to 
the  ever-varying  requisitions  of  his  throbbing  temples ! 

4.  He  changes  sides  oftener  than  a  politician.  Now  he  lies 
full  length,  then  half-length,  obliquely,  transversely,  head  and  feet 
quite  across  the  bed ;  and  none  accuse  him  of  tergiversation. 
Within  the  four  curtains  he  is  absolute.  They  are  his  Mare 
Clausum. 
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I  5.  How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a  man's  self  to  i 
himself!  he  is  his  own  exclusive  object.  Supreme  selfishness  is  ^ 
inculcated  upon  him  as  his  only  duty.  'T  is  the  Two  Tables  of  \ 
the  Law  to  him.  He  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  how  to  get  well.  \ 
What  passes  out  of  doors,  or  within  them,  so  he  hear  not  the  \ 
jarring  of  them,  affects  him  not.  | 

6.  A  little  while  ago  he  was  greatly  concerned  in  the  event  of  | 
a  lawsuit,  which  was  to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his  $ 
dearest  friend.  He  was  to  be  seen  trudging  about  on  this  man's  I 
errands  to  fifty  quarters  of  the  town  at  once,  jogging  this  witness,  > 
refreshing  that  solicitor.  The  case  was  to  come  on  yesterday.  \ 
He  is  absolutely  as  indifferent  to  the  decision,  as  if  it  were  a  ques-  | 
tion  to  be  tried  at  Pekin.  | 

7.  Peradventure,  from  some  whispering  going  on  about  the  \ 
house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing,  he  picks  up  enough  to  make  \ 
him  understand  that  things  went  cross-grained  in  the  court  yes-  | 
terday,  and  his  friend  is  ruined.  But  the  word  "  friend,"  and  the  > 
word  "  ruin,"  disturb  him  no  more  than  so  much  jargon.  He  is  < 
not  thinking  of  anything  but  how  to  get  better.  I 

8.  What  a  world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged  in  that  absorbing  | 
consideration !  He  has  put  on  the  strong  armor  of  sickness,  he  > 
is  wrapped  in  the  callous  hide  of  suffering ;  he  keeps  his  sympa-  X 
thy,  like  some  curious  vintage,  under  trusty  lock  and  key,  for  his  > 
own  use  only.  \ 

9.  He  lies  pitying  himself,  howling  and  moaning  to  himself ;  \ 
he  yearneth  over  himself;  his  bowels  are  even  melted  within  him,  > 
to  think  what  he  suffers ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  weep  over  himself.  I 
He  is  forever  plotting  how  to  do  some  good  to  himself;  studying  > 
little  stratagems  and  artificial  alleviations.  > 

10.  He  makes  the  most  of  himself ;  dividing  himself,  by  an  * 
allowable  fiction,  into  as  many  distinct  individuals,  as  he  hath  | 
sore  and  sorrowing  members.  Sometimes  he  meditates  —  as  of  a  \ 
thing  apart  from  him — upon  his  poor  aching  head,  and  that  dull  X 
pain  which,  dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it  all  the  past  night,  like  a  | 
log,  or  palpable  substance  of  pain,  not  to  be  removed  without  > 
opening  the  very  skull,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he  < 
pities  his  longr  clammy,  attenuated  fingers.  He  compassionates  | 
himself  all  over ;  and  his  bed  is  a  very  discipline  of  humanity  and  I 
tender  heart.  | 

11.  He  is  his  own  sympathizer;  and  instinctively  feels  that  \ 
none  can  so  well  perform  that  office  for  him.  He  cares  for  few  £ 
spectators  to  his  tragedy.  Only  that  punctual  face  of  the  old  I 
nurse  pleases  him,  that  announces  his  broth  and  cordials.  He  \ 
likes  it  because  it  is  so  unmoved,  and  because  he  can  pour  forth  ^ 
his  feverish  ejaculations  before  it  as  unreservedly  as  to  his  bed-  \ 
post.  \ 

12    To  the  world's  business  he  is  dead.    He  understands  not  | 
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|  what  the  callings  and  occupations  of  mortals  are ;  only  he  has  a  \| 
|  glimmering  conceit  of  some  such  thing,  when  the  doctor  makes  >| 
I  his  daily  call ;  and  even  in  the  lines  on  that  busy  face  he  reads  If 
\  no  multiplicity  of  patients,  but  solely  conceives  of  himself  as  the  || 
\  sick  man.    To  what  other  uneasy  couch  the  good  man  is  hasten-  | 
ing,  when  he  slips  out  of  his  chamber,  folding  up  his  thin  douceur  \ 
so  carefully,  for  fear  of  rustling  —  is  no  speculation  which  he  can  { 
at  present  entertain.    He  thinks  only  of  the  regular  return  of  the  I 
same  phenomenon  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow.  £ 

13.  Household  rumors  touch  him  not.  Some  faint  murmur,  £ 
indicative  of  life  going  on  within  the  house,  soothes  him,  while  i 
he  knows  not  distinctly  what  it  is.  He  is  not  to  know  anything,  I 
not  to  think  of  anything.  Servants  gliding  up  or  down  the  dis-  v 
tant  staircase,  treading  as  upon  velvet,  gently  keep  his  ear  awake,  > 
so  long  as  he  troubles  not  himself  further  than  with  some  feeble  < 
guess  at  their  errands.  I 

14.  Exacter  knowledge  would  be  a  burthen  to  him ;  he  can  ^ 
just  endure  the  pressure  of  conjecture.  He  opens  his  eye  faintly  \ 
at  the  dull  stroke  of  the  muffled  knocker,  and  closes  it  again  with-  \ 

.  out  asking  "  Who  was  it?"    He  is  flattered  by  a  general  notion  \ 
|  that  inquiries  are  making  after  him,  but  he  cares  not  to  know  £ 
the  name  of  the  inquirer.    In  the  general  stillness,  and  awful 
hush  of  the  house,  he  lies  in  state  and  feels  his  sovereignty. 

15.  To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  monarchal  prerogatives.  Compare 
the  silent  tread,  and  quiet  ministry,  almost  by  the  eye  only,  with 
which  he  is  served,  —  with  the  careless  demeanor,  the  unceremo- 
nious goings  in  and  out — slapping  of  doors  or  leaving  them  open 

—  of  the  very  same  attendants,  when  he  is  getting  a  little  better, 

—  and  you  will  confess,  that  from  the  bed  of  sickness  —  throne, 
let  me  rather  call  it — to  the  elbow  chair  of  convalescence,  is  a  fall 
from  dignity,  amounting  to  a  deposition. 

16.  How  convalescence  shrinks  a  man  back  to  his  pristine 
stature  !  Where  is  now  the  space,  which  he  occupied  so  lately  in 
his  own,  in  the  family's  eye  ? 

17.  The  scene  of  his  regalities,  his  sick  room,  which  was  the 
presence  chamber,  where  he  lay  and  acted  his  despotic  fancies  — 
how  is  it  reduced  to  a  common  bed-room !  The  tnmness  of  the 
very  bed  has  something  petty  and  unmeaning  about  it.  It  is 
made  every  day.  How  unlike  to  that  wavy,  many-furrowed,  * 
oceanic  surface,  which  it  presented  so  short  a  time  since,  when  to  $ 
make  it  was  a  service  not  to  be  thought  of  at  oftener  than  three  or 
four  days'  revolutions,  when  the  patient  was  with  pain  and  grief  to 
be  lifted  for  a  little  while  out  of  it,  to  submit  to  the  encroachments 
of  unwelcome  neatness  and  decencies,  which  his  shaken  frame  de- 
precated ;  then  to  be  lifted  into  it  again,  for  another  three  or  four 
days'  respite,  to  flounder  it  out  of  shape  again,  while  every  fresh 
furrow  was  an  historical  record  of  some  shifting  posture,  some 
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uneasy  turning,  some  seeking  for  a  little  ease ;  and  the  shrunken  * 
skin  scarce  told  a  truer  story  than  the  crumpled  coverlid.  v 
IS.  Hushed  are  those  mysterious  sighs  —  those  groans  —  so  \ 
much  more  awfiil,  while  we  know  not  from  what  caverns  of  vast  i 
hidden  suffering  they  proceeded.  The  Lernean  pangs  are  \ 
quenched.  The  riddle  of  sickness  is  solved;  and  Philoctetes  is  \ 
become  an  ordinary  personage.  £ 

19.  Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick  man's  dream  of  greatness  \ 
survives  in  the  still  lingering  visitations  of  the  medical  attendant. 
But  how  is  he,  too,  changed  with  everything  else  !  Can  this  be 
he  —  this  man  of  news  —  of  chat  —  of  anecdote  —  of  everything 
but  physic  —  can  this  be  he,  who  so  lately  came  between  the 
patient  and  his  cruel  enemy,  as  on  solemn  embassy  from  Nature, 
erecting  herself  into  a  high  mediating  party  ?  Pshaw  !  't  is  some 
old  woman.  - 

20.  Farewell  with  him  all  that  made  sickness  pompous  —  the 
spell  that  hushed  the  household  —  the  desert-like  stillness,  felt 
throughout  its  inmost  chambers  —  the  mute  attendance  —  the  in- 
quiry by  looks  —  the  still  softer  delicacies  of  self-attention  —  the 
sole  and  single  eye  of  distemper  alone  fixed  upon  itself —  world 
thoughts  excluded  —  the  man  a  world  unto  himself — his  own 
theatre  — 

What  a  speck  is  he  dwindled  into !  X 

21.  In  this  flat  swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by  the  ebb  of  sick-  ? 
ness,  yet  far  enough  from  the  terra  firma  of  established  health,  i 
your  note,  dear  Editor,  reached  me,  requesting  an  article.  In  * 
Articulo  Mortis,  thought  I ;  but  it  is  something  hard  —  and  the  i 
quibble,  wretched  as  it  was,  relieved  me.  The  summons,  unsea-  \ 
sonable  as  it  appeared,  seemed  to  link  me  on  again  to  the  petty  £ 
business  of  life,  which  I  had  lost  sight  of;  a  gentle  call  to  activity,  ^ 
however  trivial ;  a  wholesome  weaning  from  that  preposterous  > 
dream  of  self-absorption  —  the  puffy  state  of  sickness  —  in  which  \ 
I  confess  to  have  lain  so  long,  insensible  to  the  magazines  and 
monarchies  of  the  world  alike ;  to  its  laws,  and  to  its  literature. 

22.  The  hypochondriacal  flatus  is  subsiding;  the  acres,  which 
in  imagination  I  had  spread  over  —  for  the  sick  man  swells  in  the 
sole  contemplation  of  his  single  sufferings,  till  he  becomes  a 
Tityus  to  himself — are  wasting  to  a  span;  and  for  the  giant  of 
self-importance,  which  I  was  so  lately,  you  have  me  again  in  my  | 
natural  pretensions  —  the  lean  and  meagre  figure  of  your  insig 
nificant  Essayist. 


1  Note.  —  Terra  Jirma  is  Latin  for  dry  land ;  articulo  m.ortisy  the  agony  of  death. 
£  Here  Exercise  No.  16,  p.  383. 
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LESSON  CLXIX. 

Drug,  medicine.  Hal'cy-on,  tranquil,  calm. 

In-sure',  make  sure.  In-ca-pac'i-ty,  inability. 

Dis-taste',  dislike,  aversion.  Em-bit' ter-ing,  making  bitter. 

S     Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Ne-cess'ty,foi  ne-ces'si-ty ;  um-bil'ter-ing,  for 
s  em-bit' ter-ing. 

\  THE  DUTY  OF  INDUSTRY. 

\      1.  From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  a  plain  inference,  that  industry  j 
X  is  the  duty  of  every  man ;  it  is  his  duty,  alike  flowing  from,  his  \ 
\  obligations  to  society  and  to  himself.    No  degree  of  wealth,  no 
\  love  of  pleasure,  no  distaste  for  exertion,  nothing  but  physical  in- 
i  capacity,  can  confer  on  any  man  the  right  to  lead  an  idle  life. 

>  Each  individual  has  some  gifts,  and  he  is  bound  to  use  them 
i  wisely  for  himself  and  for  mankind. 

|  2.  In  these  remarks,  I  have  a  primary  reference  to  that  indus- 
\  try  which  is  practised  in  our  village, — industry  of  the  hands.  I 
|  do  not  insist,  however,  that  every  one  shall  practise  this  species  of  \ 
\  industry ;  for  intellectual  activity  may  produce  the  greatest  bene- 
i  fits  to  society,  and  bring  happiness  to  him  who  uses  it.  Mental 
?  toil  may,  as  it  regards  its  general  effects,  be  considered  of  a  higher 
\  nature  than  bodily  toil. 

I     3.  But  I  believe  no  man  can  be  happy  without  some  habitual 

>  bodily  toil ;  and,  surely,  if  I  were  to  choose  a  plan  of  life  most 

?  likely  to  insure  happiness,  it  would  be  among  those  who  labor  ^ 
|  with  their  hands  as  a  vocation.    If  envy  could,  for  once,  have  her 
i  eyes  freed  from  the  scales  of  prejudice,  she  would  not  teach  us  to 
X  desire  the  high  places  of  those  who  labor  not ;  but  she  would  ^_ 
\  choose,  as  most  desirable,  a  condition  among  farmers  and  me-  i 
i  chanics. 

>  4.  Of  all  the  delusions  with  which  man  has  been  accustomed 
\  to  cheat  himself,  the  idea  that  freedom  from  labor  confers  bliss,  is 
£  the  most  fallacious.    To  live  without  work,  is  the  halcyon,  but 

i  deceptive  dream,  of  millions.    It  has  inspired  many  a  man  to  put  < 
v  forth  painful  efforts ;  but  when  the  bubble  is  caught,  it  vanishes 
X  into  thin  air.    Go  to  our  cities,  and  ask  those  who  are  looked 
s  upon  as  the  successful  men  in  life, — those  who  have  risen  to 
\  wealth  by  their  own  exertions. 

s  5.  Ask  them,  which  is  the  best  part  of  life,  that  of  effort,  or 
|  that  of  luxurious  relaxation.  They  will  all  tell  you,  that  the  era 
|  of  happiness,  to  which  they  look  back  with  delight,  is  the  humble 
X  period  of  industrious  labor.  They  will  tell  you,  that  the  remem- 
|  brance  of  those  days  of  small  things,  —  dimmed,  as  it  might  seem,  * 
I  by  doubts  and  difficulties, —  is  better  than  all  their  shining  wealth.  \ 
6.  How  idle,  then," is  that  sour  dissatisfaction,  with  which  some 
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persons  look  upon  their  lot,  because  it  involves  the  duty  and  ne- 
cessity of  habitual  industry !  How  unjust  that  poisonous  envy, 
with  which  the  laborer  sometimes  regards  the  other  classes  of 
society !  Be  assured,  that  those  who  occupy  what  are  often  called, 
often  falsely,  the  highest  stations  in  life,  pay  dearly  for  their  giddy 
elevation. 

7.  The  rich  have  sorrows,  which  the  poor  know  not  of.  There 
is  often  a  bitter  drug  in  the  golden  cup,  which  is  never  tasted  in 
the  clear  glass  of  humble  life.  Let  us  think  better  of  the  ways  of 
Providence ;  and,  with  hearts  free  from  vexing  envy  and  embit- 
tering discontent,  pursue  the  path  of  lawful  labor,  if  that  should 
chance  to  be  our  lot. 


LESSON  CLXX. 


Horde,  wandering  tribe. 
Di'a-leds,  languages. 
7Jom'a-hawk,  an  Indian  hatchet. 
Des'ig-nate,  indicate. 


Mo-ment'ous,  weighty,  important. 
Ex-em'pli-fy,  illustrate. 
Ag-gre-ga'tion,  collecting  together. 
Dis-en-thralledf,  freed,  liberate. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  In'qui-ry,  for  in-qui'ry;  phys-i-on'o-my,  for 
•phys-i-og'no-my. 

INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 

1.  The  study  of  the  structure  of  the  dialects  of  the  red  men, 
sheds  light  on  the  inquiry  into  their  condition.  Language  is  their 
oldest  monument,  and  the  record  and  the  image  of  their  experience. 
No  savage  horde  has  been  caught  with  it  in  a  state  of  chaos,  or 
as  if  just  emerging  from  the  rudeness  of  undistinguishable  sounds. 

2.  No  American  language  bears  marks  of  being  an  arbitrary 
aggregation  of  separate  parts ;  but  each  is  possessed  of  an  entire 
organization,  having  unity  of  character,  and  controlled  by  exact 
rules.  Each  appears,  not  as  a  slow  formation  by  painful  processes 
of  invention,  but  as  a  perfect  whole,  springing  directly  from  the 
powers  of  man.  A  savage  physiognomy  is  imprinted  on  the  dia- 
lect of  the  dweller  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  each  dialect  is  still  not 
only  free  from  confusion,  but  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  irregu- 
larities, and  is  pervaded  and  governed  by  undeviating  laws. 

3.  As  the  bee  builds  his  cells  regularly,  yet  without  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rules  of  geometry,  so  the  unreflecting  savage,  in  the 
use  of  words,  had  rule,  and  method,  and  completeness.  His 
speech,  like  everything  else,  underwent  change ;  but  human  pride 
errs  in  believing  that  the  art  of  cultivated  man  was  needed  to 
resolve  it  into  its  elements,  and  give  to  it  new  forms,  before  it 

\  could  fulfil  its  office.  Each  American  language  was  competent,  of 
|  itself,  without  improvement  from  scholars,  to  exemplify  every  rule 
^  of  the  logician,  and  give  utterance  to  every  passion. 


<*>. 
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i     4.  Each  dialect  that  has  been  analyzed,  has  been  found  to  be 

>  rich  in  derivatives  and  compounds,  in  combinations  and  forms. 
\  As  certain  as  every  plant  which  draws  juices  from  the  earth,  has 
\  roots  and  sap-vessels,  bark  and  leaves,  ,so  certainly  each  language 
\  has  its  complete  organization,  —  including  the  same  parts  of  speech, 
|  though  some  of  them  may  lie  concealed  in  mutual  coalitions. 

S Human  consciousness  and  human  speech  exist  everywhere,  indis- 
solubly  united.  A  tribe  has  no  more  been  found  without  an 
v  organized  language,  than  without  eyesight  or  memory. 
\  5.  The  American  savage  has  tongue,  and  palate,  and  lips,  and 
\  throat ;  the  power  to  utter  flowing  sounds,  the  power  to  hiss : 
*  hence  the  primitive  sounds  are  essentially  the  same.  The  savage 
i  had,  kideed,  never  attempted  their  analysis ;  but  the  analogies  are 

>  so  close,  that  they  may  almost  be  expressed  by  the  alphabet  of 
I  European  use. 

i  6.  Before  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  no  red  man  had  dis- 
s  criminated  the  sounds  which  he  had  articulated ;  in  all  America 
?  there  was  no  alphabet,  and  to  the  eye  knowledge  was  conveyed 

>  only  by  rude  imitations.  In  a  picture  of  an  animal  drawn  on  a 
<  sheet  of  birch  bark,  or  on  a  smooth  stone,  or  on  a  blazed  tree,  an 
\  Indian  will  recognize  the  symbol  of  his  tribe  ;  and  the  figures  that 

are  sketched  around  will  give  him  a  message  from  his  friends. 

7.  As  his  mode  of  writing  was  by  imitation  of  visible  objects, 
so  his  language  itself  was  held  in  bonds  by  external  nature. 
Abounding  in  words  to  designate  every  object  of  experience,  it 
had  none  to  express  a  spiritual  conception ;  materialism  reigned 
in  it.  The  individuality  of  the  barbarian  and  of  its  tribe,  stamps 
itself  upon  his  language.  Nature  creates  or  shapes  expressions 
for  his  sensations  and  his  desires,  and  his  language  was  always 
vastly  copious  in  words  for  objects  within  his  knowledge,  for 
ideas  derived  from  the  senses  ;  but  for  "  spiritual  matters  "  it  was 
poor;  it  had  no  name  for  continence  or  justice,  for  gratitude  or 
holiness. 

8.  This  materialism  contributed  greatly  to  the  picturesque  bril- 
£  liancy  of  American  discourse.    Prosperity  is  as  a  bright  sun  or  a 

cloudless  sky ;  to  establish  peace,  is  to  plant  a  forest-tree,  or  to 
bury  the  tomahawk ;  to  offer  presents  as  a  consolation  to  mourners, 
is  to  cover  the  grave  of  the  departed ;  and  if  the  Indian  from  the 
prairies  would  speak  of  griefs  and  hardships,  it  is  the  thorn  of  the  > 
prickly  pear  that  penetrates  his  moccasons.  Especially  the  style  - 
of  the  Six  Nations,  was  adorned  with  noble  metaphors,  and  glowed 
with  allegory. 

9.  If  we  search  for  the  distinguishing  traits  of  our  American 
languages,  we  shall  find  the  synthetic  character  pervading  all,  \ 
and  establishing  their  rules.    The  American  does  not  separate  I 
the  component  parts  of  the  proposition  which  he  utters  ;  he  never  > 
analyzes  his  expressions ;  his  thoughts  rush  forth  in  a  troop,  i 
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The  picture  is  presented  at  once  and  altogether.  His  speech  is 
as  a  kindling  cloud,  not  as  radiant  points  of  light.  This  absence 
of  all  reflective  consciousness,  and  of  all  logical  analysis  of  ideas, 
is  the  great  peculiarity  of  American  speech. 

10.  From  these  investigations,  two  momentous  conclusions  fol- 
low. The  grammatical  forms  which  constitute  the  organization 
of  a  language,  are  not  the  work  of  civilization,  but  of  nature.  It 
is  not  writers,  nor  arbitrary  conventions,  that  give  laws  to  lan- 
guage ;  the  forms  of  grammar,  the  power  of  combinations,  the 
possibility  of  inversions,  spring  from  within  us,  and  are  a  conse- 
quence of  our  own  organization.  If  language  is  a  human  inven- 
tion, it  was  the  invention  of  savage  man ;  and  this  creation  of 
barbarism  would  be  a  higher  trophy  to  human  power  than  any 
achievement  of  civilization.  The  study  of  these  rudest  dialects, 
tends  to  prove,  if  it  does  not  conclusively  prove,  that  it  was  not 
man  who  made  language,  but  He  who  made  man  gave  him  utter- 
ance. 

11.  Another  and  a  more  certain  conclusion  is  this — that  the  an- 
cestors of  our  tribes  were  rude  like  themselves.  It  has  been  ask- 
ed if  our  Indians  were  not  the  wrecks  of  more  civilized  nations. 
Their  language  refutes  the  hypothesis ;  every  one  of  its  forms  is 
a  witness  that  their  ancestors  were,  like  themselves,  not  yet  dis- 
enthralled from  nature.  The  character  of  each  Indian  language 
is  one  continued,  universal,  all-prevailing  synthesis.  They  to 
whom  these  languages  were  mother  tongue,  were  still  in  that 
earliest  age  of  intellectual  culture,  where  reflection  has  not  begun. 


LESSON  CLXXI. 

Doom,  fkte,  destiny.  Resume1,  take  up  again. 

Verge,  edge,  brink.  Lin'gers,  stays,  remains. 

Clif,  steep  rock.  Sub-limes',  makes  sublime. 

Wont'ed,  usual.  Sol'i-tudes,  wildernesses. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Des'put,  for  des'pe-rate ;  for-guf,  for  for-gotf. 

WEEHAWKEN. 

Weehawken  is  a  high  cliff  on  the  shore  of  New  Jersey,  overlooking  the  Hudson 
near  the  city  of  New  York. 

1.  Weehawken  !  in  thy  mountain  scenery  yet, 

All  we  adore  of  nature,  in  her  wild 
And  frolic  hour  of  infancy,  is  met ; 

And  never  has  a  summer's  morning  smiled 
Upon  a  lovelier  scene,  than  the  full  eye 
Of  the  enthusiast  revels  on,  —  when  high, 
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2.  Amid  thy  forest  solitudes,  he  climbs 

O'er  crags  that  proudly  tower  above  the  deep, 
And  knows  the  sense  of  danger,  which  sublimes 

The  breathless  moment,  —  when  his  daring  step 
Is  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  he  can  hear 
The  low  dash  of  the  wave  with  startled  ear, 

3.  Like  the  death-music  of  his  coming  doom, 

-  And  clings  to  the  green  turf  with  desperate  force, 
As  the  heart  clings  to  life ;  and  when  resume 

The  currents  in  his  veins  their  wonted  course, 
There  lingers  a  deep  feeling,  —  like  the  moan 
Of  wearied  ocean,  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

4.  In  such  an  hour  he  turns,  and  on  his  view, 

Ocean,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  burst  before  him  ; 
Clouds  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  the  clear  blue 

Of  summer's  sky,  in  beauty  bending  o'er  him, — 
The  city  bright  below  ;  and  far  away, 
Sparkling  in  golden  light,  his  own  romantic  bay. 

5.  Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof,  and  battlement, 

And  banners  floating  in  the  sunny  air  ; 
And  white  sails  o'er  the  calm  blue  waters  bent, 

Green  isle,  and  circling  shore,  are  blended  there, 
In  wild  reality.    When  life  is  old, 
And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

6.  Its  memory  of  this  ;  nor  lives  there  one, 

Whose  infant  breath  was  drawn,  or  boyhood  days 
Of  happiness  were  passed  beneath  that  sun, 

That  in  his  manhood  prime  can  calmly  gaze 
Upon  that  bay,  or  on  that  mountain  stand, 
Nor  feel  the  prouder  of  his  native  land. 


LESSON  CLXXII. 

Giaour,  (jower,)  an  epithet  applied  by   Fan'ta-sies,  fancies,  whimsical  concep- 

Turks  to  Christians.  tions. 
Orgies,  frantic  revels.  Fa-ceftious,  funny,  jocular. 

Cank'er,  virulem^corroding  humor.        De-plor'a-ble,  lamentable, 
Par'a-gon,  model  of  excellence.  Buf-foon'er-y,  low,  vulgar  jests.  \ 

Rib'ald-ry,  low,  vulgar  language.  Sanc-ti-mo'ni-ous-ness,  sanctity,  devout-  < 

Plaus'i-ble,  apparently  right,  specious.  ness.  \ 
Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Drown-ded,  for  droicned;  sor'rers,  for  sor'roios.  \ 

\ 

LORD  BYRON,  SCOTT,  AND  SHAKSPEARE.  | 

1.  The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron  is,  that  his  writ-  I 
ings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue,  * 
and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affection  ridiculous ;  \ 

\ 
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And  this,  not  so  much  by  direct  maxims  and  examples  of  an  im- 
posing or  seducing  kind,  as  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most 
profligate  heartlessness  in  the  persons  who  had  been  transiently 
represented  as  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions, 
—  and  in  the  lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who  had  been,  but  a 
moment  before,  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the 
loftiest  conceptions. 

2.  The  reveller  may  pursue  his  orgies,  and  the  wanton  display 
her  enchantments,  with  comparative  safety  to  those  around  them, 

|  as  long  as  they  know  or  believe  that  there  are  higher  and  purer 
enjoyments,  and  teachers  and  followers  of  a  happier  way. 

3.  But  if  the  priest  pass  from  the  altar,  with  persuasive  exhor- 
tations to  peace  and  purity  still  trembling  on  his  tongue,  to  join 
familiarly  in  the  grossest  and  most  profane  debauchery, — if  the 
matron,  who  has  charmed  all  hearts  by  the  lovely  sanctimonious- 
ness of  her  conjugal  and  maternal  endearments,  glides  out  from 
the  circle  of  her  children,  and  gives  bold  and  shameless  way  to  the 
most  abandoned  and  degrading  vices,  our  notions  of  right  and 

.  wrong  are  at  once  confounded,  our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken 
\  to  the  foundation,  and  our  reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  are  at 
|  an  end  forever. 

>     4.  This  is  the  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron.    We  say, 
that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to  the  truth,  and 
the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his 
powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both  directly  and  indirect-  | 
ly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and  disinterested  virtues,  are  mere  % 
deceits  and  illusions — hollow  and  despicable  mockeries  for  the  > 
most  part,  and  at  best  but  laborious  follies.    Religion,  love,  patri-  < 
otism,  valor,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition,  —  all  are  to  be  laughed  \ 
at,  disbelieved  in,  and  despised  !    And  nothing  is  really  good,  so  * 
far  as  we  can  gather,  but  a  succession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood,  \ 
and  of  banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  it  again  !  s 

5.  If  this  doctrine  stood  alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  re-  I 
volt,  we  believe,  more  than  it  would  seduce  :  — but  the  author  of  > 
it  has  the  unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  i 
illusions,  and  that  with  such  grace  and  force,  and  truth  to  nature,  \ 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  he  is  among 
the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries,  till  he  casts  off  the  character 
with  a  jerk,  and  the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us 
to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his  mockery  at  all 
things  serious  and  sublime,  and  lets  us  down  suddenly  on  some 
coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless  person- 
ality. 

6.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  sublime  and  terrific  description  of 
a  shipwreck,  is  strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  by  traits  of  low 
humor  and  buffoonery  ; — and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moan 
of  an  agonizing  father  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to  facetious 
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\  stories  of  Juan's  begging  a  paw  of  his  father's  dog — and  refusing 
|  a  slice  of  his  tutor  !  —  as  if  it  were  a  fine  thing  to  be  hard-hearted 

>  — and  pity  and  compassion  were  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at. 

?  7.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of 
\  Greece  after  liberty,  is  followed  up  by  a  strain  of  cold-blooded 
i  ribaldry  ;  —  and  we  are  hurried  on  from  the  destruction  and  death 

<  of  Haidee,  to  merry  scenes  of  intrigue  and  masquerading  in  the 
X  seraglio. 

I  8.  Thus  all  good  feelings  are  excited,  only  to  accustom  us  to 
*  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction ;  and  we  are  brought  back 
i  from  their  transient  exhibition,  to  the  staple  and  substantial  doc- 
\  trine  of  the  work — the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women  or 
|  honor  in  men,  and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  such 
5  virtues,  or  of  cultivating  them  for  an  undeserving  world ;  —  and 
£  all  this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  and  knowl- 

>  edge  of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and 

|  plausible  —  while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied,  but  every-  J 

\  thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way  has  been  anticipated,  > 

\  and  presented  already  in  as  strong  and  engaging  a  light  as  possi-  I 

i  ble,  but  under  such  associations  as  to  rob  it  of  all  efficacy,  or  > 

>  even  turn  it  into  an  auxiliary  of  the  poison.  < 

<  9.  How  opposite  to  all  this  is  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of  the  \ 
\  great  author  of  Waverley— -the  only  living  individual  to  whom  ^ 
^  Lord  Byron  must  submit  to  be  ranked  as  inferior  in  genius,  and  | 
\  still  more  deplorably  inferior  in  all  that  makes  genius  either  s 
i  amiable  in  itself  or  useful  to  society !  With  all  his  unrivalled  $ 
I  powers  of  invention  and  judgment,  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  the  x 
\  tenor  of  his  sentiments  is  uniformly  generous,  indulgent,  and  \ 

good-humored  ;  and  so  remote  from  the  bitterness  of  misan-  | 

thropy,  that  he  never  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and  scarcely,  in  any  > 

case,  carries  his  merriment  so  far  as  derision.  \ 

10.  But  the  peculiarity  in  which  he  stands  most  broadly  and  > 

proudly  distinguished  from  Lord  Byron  is,  that,  beginning  as  he  I 

j  frequently  does,  with  some  ludicrous  and  satirical  theme,  he  never  \ 

\  fails  to  raise  out  of  it  some  feelings  of  a  generous  or  gentle  kind,  \ 

\  and  to  end  by  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those  i 

\  very  individuals  or  classes  of  persons,  who  seemed  to  be  brought  I 

^  on  the  stage  for  our  mere  sport  and  derision  —  thus  making  the  < 

'  ludicrous  itself  subservient  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  and  in-  > 

culcating,  at  every  turn,  and  as  the  true  end  and  result  of  all  his  \ 

trials  and  experiments,  the  love  of  our  kind,  and  the  duty  and  \ 

delight  of  a  cordial  and  genuine  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sor-  \ 

rows  of  every  condition  of  men.  ^ 

^      11.  It  seems  to  be  Lord  Byron's  way,  on  the  contrary,  never  to  > 

>  excite  a  kind  or  a  noble  sentiment,  without  making  haste  to  oblit-  \ 
\  erate  it  by  a  torrent  of  unfeeling  mockery,  or  relentless  abuse,  \ 
\  and  taking  pains  to  show  how  well  these  passing  fantasies  may  £ 
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be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  complete  misanthropy,  or  so  managed  | 
as  even  to  enhance  its  merits,  or  confirm  its  truth.  With  what  | 
different  sensations,  therefore,  do  we  read  the  works  of  these  two  > 
great  writers!  —  With  the  one  we  seem  to  share  a  gay  and  gor-  ^ 
geous  banquet ;  with  the  other  a  wild  and  dangerous  intoxica-  J 
tion. 

12.  A  few  words  of  Byron  as  a  dramatist.  There  is  through- 
out his  plays  a  want  of  dramatic  effect  and  variety  ;  and  we  sus- 
pect there  is  something  in  the  character  or  habit  of  Lord  Byron 
which  will  render  this  unattainable.    He  has  too  little  sympathy 

\  with  the  ordinary  frailties  and  feelings  of  humanity,  to  succeed 
well  in  their  representation.  — "  His  soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells 
apart."  It  does  not  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  nor  catch  the 
hues  of  surrounding  objects :  but  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws 
out  its  intense  glare  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it  irradiates.  > 

13.  He  has  given  us,  in  his  other  works,  some  glorious  pic-  t 
tures  of  nature,  some  magnificent  reflections,  and  some  inimi-  $ 
table  delineations  of  character.  But  the  same  feelings  prevail  in  | 
them  all ;  and  his  portraits,  in  particular,  though  a  little  varied  in  | 
the  drapery  and  the  attitude,  seem  all  copied  from  the  same  orig-  > 
inal.  His  Childe  Harold,  his  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara,  Manfred,  i 
Cain  and  Lucifer,  are  all  one  individual.  i 

14.  There  is  the  same  varnish  of  voluptuousness  on  the  sur-  S 
face, — the  same  canker  of  misanthropy  at  the  core,  of  all  he  £ 
touches.    He  cannot  draw  the  changes  of  many-colored  life,  nor 
transport  himself  into  the  condition  of  the  infinitely  diversified 
characters  by  whom  a  stage  should  be  peopled.    The  very  inten- 
sities of  his  feelings,  —  the  loftiness  of  his  views,  the  pride  of  his 
nature  or  his  genius,— withhold  him  from  this  identification ;  so 
that  in  personating  the  heroes  of  the  scene,  he  does  little  but  re-  I 
peat  himself.  jj 

15.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  we  think,  if  it  were  otherwise  ;  > 
we  are  sure  it  would  be  better  for  his  readers.    He  would  get  i 
more  fame,  and  things  of  far  more  worth  than  fame,  if  he  would  > 
condescend  to  a  more  extended  and  cordial  sympathy  with  his  v 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  we  should  have  more  variety  of  fine  poetry,  | 
and,  at  all  events,  better  tragedies.    We  have  no  business  to  read 
him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of  pride  and  uncharity ;  but  we 
have  a  right  to  say  that  it  argues  a  poorness  of  genius  to  keep  al- 
ways to  the  same  topic,  and  the  same  persons  ;  and  the  world  will 
weary  at  last,  of  the  most  energetic  pictures  of  misanthropes  and 
mad-men  —  outlaws  and  their  mistresses  ! 

\     16.  A  man  gifted  as  he  is,  when  he  aspires  at  dramatic  fame, 
I  should  emulate  the  greatest  of  dramatists.    Let  Lord  Byron,  then, 
\  think  of  Shakspeare,  and  consider  what  a  noble  range  of  charac- 
|  ter,  what  a  freedom  from  mannerism  there  is  in  him !    How  \ 
^  much  he  seems  to  have  studied  nature ;  how  little  to  have  thought  | 
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X  about  himself ;  how  seldom  to  have  repeated  or  glanced  back  at  > 
\  his  own  most  successful  inventions  !  Why,  indeed,  should  he  ?  I 
|  Nature  was  still  open  before  him,  and  inexhaustible ;  and  the  \ 
\  freshness  and  variety,  that  still  delight  his  readers,  must  have  had  X 
\  constant  attraction  for  himself.  \ 
|  15.  Take  his  Hamlet,  for  instance.  What  a  character  is  there  !  X 
\  — how  full  of  thought  and  refinement,  of  fancy  and  individuality.  > 
|  "  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  form  and  motion  how  express  ana  \ 
\  admirable  !  The  beauty  of  the  universe,  the  paragon  of  animals  ! "  > 
X  Yet  close  the  play,  and  v/e  meet  with  him  no  more — neither  in  \ 
\  the  author's  other  works,  or  anywhere  else !  A  common  author  \ 
\  who  had  hit  upon  such  a  character,  would  have  dragged  it  in  at  \ 
\  every  turn,  and  worn  it  to  very  tatters.  X 
|  18.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  again,  is  a  world  of  wit  and  humor  in  \ 
|  himself.    But  except  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  there  would 

>  have  been  no  trace  of  such  a  being,  had  not  the  author  been 
\  "  ordered  to  continue  him "  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
\  He  is  not  the  least  like  Benedick  or  Mercutio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
^  or  any  of  the  other  witty  and  jovial  personages  of  the  same  author 

>  — nor  are  they  like  each  other.    Othello  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 

\  ing  and  powerful  inventions  on  the  stage.    But  when  the  play  i 
|  closes,  we  have  no  more  of  him  !    The  poet's  creation  comes  no  \ 
s  more  to  life  again,  under  a  fictitious  name,  than  the  real  man  would  \ 
\  have  done.    Lord  Byron,  in  Shakspeare's  place,  would  have  peo-  X 
^  pled  the  world  with  black  Othellos  !  s 
I     19.  What  indications  are  there  of  Lear  in  any  of  his  earlier  X 
X  plays  ?    What  traces  of  it  in  any  that  he  wrote  afterwards  ?  > 
I  None.    It  might  have  been  written  by  any  other  man,  he  is  so  X 
little  conscious  of  it.    He  never  once  returns  to  this  huge  sea  of  > 
sorrow ;  but  has  left  it  standing  by  itself,  shoreless  and  unapproach-  X 
able  !    Who  else  could  have  afforded  not  to  have  "  drowned  the  $ 
stage  with  tears  "  from  such  a  source  ?  $ 


LESSON  CLXXIII. 

Blast,  sudden  gust  of  wind.  Re-deemed',  liberated,  saved. 

Stub'blc,  the  stumps  of  wheat,  rye,       Ex-e-cut'mg,  performing. 

&c,  left  in  the  ground.  Per-plea/i-iy,  confusion. 

Whelmed,  drowned,  sunk.  Dis-qui'ct-ed,  disturbed. 

Con-gealed! ,  frozen.  Ad'ver-sa-ries,  enemies,  opponents. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Stun,  for  stone ;  swal'lerd,  for  sical'lowed. 

THE  TRIUMPHAL  SONG  OF  MOSES  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  RED  SEA. 
Exodus,  xv. 

1   I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  is  gloriously  exalted ; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  whelmed  in  the  sea. 
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My  praise  and  my  song  is  Jehovan, 
And  he  is  become  my  salvation.. 
He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  praise  him  ; 
My  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

2.  Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war ;  Jehovah  is  his  name. 

The  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  hath  he  thrown  in  the 
sea ; 

And  his  choicest  leaders  are  thrown  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  floods  have  covered  them  ;  they  went  down ; 
Into  the  abyss  [they  went  down]  as  a  stone. 

3.  Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  hath  made  itself  glorious  in 

power ; 

Thy  right  hand,  0  Jehovah,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy. 
And  in  the  strength  of  thy  majesty  thou  hast  destroyed  thine 
adversaries. 

4.  Thou  didst  let  loose  thy  wrath ;  it  consumed  them  like  stubble. 
With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  heaped  to- 
gether. 

The  flowing  waters  *  stood  upright  as  an  heap. 
The  floods  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
The  enemy  said,  "  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake  ; 
I  will  divide  the  spoil,  my  soul  shall  be  satisfied ; 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them." 

5.  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  breath,  the  sea  covered  them. 
They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

6.  Who  is  like  unto  thee  among' the  gods,  O  Jehovah  ! 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  making  thyself  glorious  in  holiness  ! 
Fearful  in  praises,  executing  wonders. 

7.  Thou  didst  stretch  out  thy  right  hand,  —  the  earth  swallowed 

them. 

Thou  hast  led  forth  in  thy  mercy  the  people  whom  thou  hast 
redeemed ; 

Thou  hast  guided  them  in  thy  strength  to  the  habitation  of 
thy  holiness. 

8.  The  people  shall  hear  and  be  disquieted  : 
Terror  shall  seize  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia. 
Then  the  nobles  of  Edom  shall  be  confounded ; 

The  mighty  ones  of  Moab,  trembling  shall  take  hold  upon 
them. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away 
Terror  and  perplexity  shall  fall  upon  them ; 
Because  of  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still 
as  a  stone. 


*  In  the  original,  —  "  The  flowing-  stood  upright,"  &c,  the  participle  of  the  verb 
to  fioxo  being  the  poetical  form  for  waters. 
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Till  thy  people  pass  over,  O  Jehovah, 

Till  thy  people  pass  over  whom  thou  hast  redeemed. 

Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  mountains 

of  thine  inheritance, 
The  place  for  thy  dwelling,  which  thou  hast  prepared,  O 

Jehovah  ! 

The  sanctuary,  0  Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established. 
Jehovah  shall  reign  forever  and  ever  ! 


LESSON  CLXXIV. 

Ties,  bonds,  connections.  Cheer'ing,  encouraging. 

Balm,  something  soothing,  comfort.  Fe-lic'i-ty,  happiness. 

Jn'dex,  that  which  indicates.  Per'ma-nent,  continual. 

A-bridge',  shorten.  Fa-cil'i-tate,  render  easy. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Be-kase',  or  cos,  for  be-cause' ;  o-be'dence,  for 
o-befdi-ence. 

SELECT  PASSAGES 

MAKING  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Never  form  a  resolution  that  is  not  a  good  one ;  and,  when 
once  formed,  never  break  it.  If  you  form  a  resolution,  and  then 
break  it,  you  set  yourself  a  bad  example,  and  you  are  very  likely 
to  follow  it.  A  person  may  get  the  habit  of  breaking  his  resolu- 
tions ;  this  is  as  bad  to  the  character  and  mind,  as  an  incurable 
disease  to  the  body.  No  person  can  become  great,  but  by  keep- 
ing his  resolutions ;  no  person  ever  escaped  contempt,  who  could 
not  keep  them. 

IMPATIENCE. 

2.  In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  us  by  Providence,  such  as 
deformity,  privation  of  the  senses,  or  old  age,  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered,  that  impatience  can  have  no  present  effect,  but  to 
deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  condition  admits,  by  dri- 
ving away  from  us  those  by  whose  conversation  or  advice  we 
might  be  amused  or  helped ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  futurity,  it 
is  yet  less  to  be  justified,  since,  without  lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts 

>  off  the  hope  of  that  reward,  which  He,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted, 
v  will  confer  upon  those  who  bear  it  well. 


3.  He  who  indulges  himself  in  ridiculing  the  little  imperfec- 
tions and  weaknesses  of  his  friends,  will  in  time  find  mankind 
united  against  him.  The  man  who  sees  another  ridiculed  before 
him,  though  he  may  for  the  present  concur  in  the  general  laugh, 
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>  yet  in  a  cool  hour  he  will  consider,  that  the  same  trick  may  be  \ 
\  played  against  himself;  but,  when  there  is  no  sense  of  this  dan-  ;; 
I;  ger,  the  natural  pride  of  human  nature  rises  against  him,  who,  by  j! 
ji  general  censures,  lays  claim  to  general  superiority.  !; 

HAPPINESS.  j  i 

i:  4.  Various,  sincere,  and  constant  are  the  efforts  of  men  to  pro- 
!;  duce  that  happiness  which  the  nature  of  the  mind  requires;  but 
|;  most  seem  to  be  ignorant,  both  of  the  source  and  of  the  means  of  •: 
\  genuine  felicity.  Religion  alone  can  afford  true  joy  and  perma-  \\ 
I;  nent  peace.  It  is  this  that  inspires  fortitude,  supports  patience,  ji 
ji  and,  by  its  prospects  and  promises,  throws  a  cheering  ray  into  the  j; 
darkest  shades  of  human  life.  jj 

jj  "  Where  dwells  this  sovereign  bliss  ?  where  doth  it  grow?  !; 

j:  Know,  mortals,  happiness  ne'er  dwelt  below;  jj 

!;  Look  at  yon  heaven,  —  go,  seek  the  blessing  there ;  j: 

|;  Be  heaven  thy  aim,  thy  soul's  eternal  care ;  jj 

!;  Nothing  but  God,  and  God  alone,  you  '11  find,  j: 

ji  Can  fill  a  boundless  and  immortal  mind."  :j 

!;  PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

ji  5.  As  the  vexations  \»hich  parents  receive  from  their  children  :j 
!;  hasten  the  approach  of  age,  and  double  the  force  of  years,  so  the  j: 
ji  comforts  which  they  reap  from  them  are  balm  to  all  other  sor-  \\ 
v  rows,  and  repair,  in  some  degree,  the  injuries  of  time.  However  jj 
!;  strong  we  may  suppose  the  fondness  of  a  father  for  his  children,  !; 
|:  yet  they  will  find  more  lively  marks  of  tenderness  in  the  bosom  j; 
!;  of  a  mother.  There  are  no  ties  in  nature  to  compare  with  those  ji 
jj  which  unite  an  affectionate  mother  to  her  children,  when  they  re-  I; 
j;  pay  her  tenderness  with  obedience  and  love.  j! 

ji  CRUELTY   TO   ANIMALS.  jj 

!;  6.  Even  the  meanest  insect  receives  an  existence  from  the  au-  |i 
;!  thor  of  our  being;  and  why  should  we  idly  abridge  their  span?  ;| 
|!  They  have  their  little  sphere  of  bliss  allotted  them;  they  have  |: 
;|  purposes  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfil;  and,  when  these  are  !; 
j:  accomplished,  they  die.  Everything  that  has  life  is  doomed  to  \[ 
!;  suffer  and  to  feel,  though  its  expression  of  pain  may  not  be  capa-  \[ 
\[  ble  of  being  conveyed  to  our  senses.  He,  who  delights  in  misery  ;j 
\;  or  sports  with  life,  must  have  a  disposition  and  a  heart,  neither  \l 
;  j  qualified  to  make  himself  nor  others  happy.  ;  \ 

\  HONOR.  1 1 

|  7.  True  honor,  though  it  be  a  different  principle  from  religion,  ^ 
|  is  not  contrary  to  it.  Religion  embraces  virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  i 
|  by  the  law  of  God ;  honor,  as  it  is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  \ 
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\  human  nature.  The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honor  scorns, 
J  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter  considers  vice  as  something  that 
\  is  beneath  him ;  the  other,  as  something  that  is  offensive  to  the 
>  Divine  Being ;  the  one,  as  what  is  unbecoming ;  the  other,  as 
\  what  is  forbidden. 

|  '        .  FRIENDSHIP. 

|  8.  Withput  friendship,  life  has  no  charm.  The  only  things 
X  which  can  Tender  friendship  sure  and  lasting,  are  virtue,  purity  of 
\  manners,  an  elevated  soul,  and  perfect  integrity  of  heart.  Lovers 
\  of  virtue  should  have  none  but  men  of  virtue  for  their  friends ; 
|  and  on  this  point  the  proof  ought  principally  to  turn  ;  because, 
^  where  there  is  no  virtue,  there  is  no  security  that  our  honor,  con- 
l  fidence,  and  friendship,  will  not  be  betrayed  and  abused.  The 
<  necessary  appendages  of  friendship  are  confidence  and  benevo- 
lence. 

CONDUCT    TO  EQUALS. 

9.  Be  kind,  pleasant,  and  loving,  not  cross  nor  churlish,  to  £ 
your  equals ;  and,  in  thus  behaving  yourselves,  all  persons  will  \ 
naturally  desire  your  familiar  acquaintance,  and  every  one  will  I 
be  ready  and  willing,  upon  opportunity,  to  serve  and  assist  you.  * 
Your  friends  will  then  be  all  those  that  know  you  and  observe  ^ 
your  sweetness  of  deportment.  This  practice,  also,  by  inducing  > 
a  habit  of  obliging,  will  fit  you  for  society,  and  facilitate  and  as-  I 
sist  your  dealings  with  men  in  riper  years.  < 

CONDUCT  TO   INFERIORS.  i 

10,  Be  courteous  and  affable  to  your  inferiors,  not  proud  noi  £ 
scornful.  To  be  courteous,  even  to  the  meanest,  is  a  true  index  1 
of  a  great  and  generous  mind.  But  the  insulting  and  scornful  > 
gentleman,  who  has  been  himself  originally  low,  ignoble,  or  beg-  | 
garly,  makes  himself  ridiculous  to  his  equals,  and,  by  his  infe-  | 
riors,  is  repaid  with  scorn,  contempt,  and  hatred. 


11.  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 

Than  you  shall  hear  the  sullen,  surly  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 

The  hand  that  writ  it,  for  I  love  you  so 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot 

If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 


Here  Exercise  No.  15,  p.  333 


CLXXV.  | 

X  Glut,  cloy,  sate.                            Or-dained',  appointed.  \ 

\  L:v'vd,  black  and  blue,  discolored.   In-cum'bent,  resting  on,  as  an  obligation.  > 

X  Vis' age,  countenance.                    Dis-clo'sure,  confession.  > 

s  Sa'ti-ute,  satisfy.                           De-prav'L-ty,  wickedness.  | 

%  Ex'pla-es,  examines.                    Op-pro'bri-um,  disgrace.         ,  | 

X  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Fiher,  for  ei'lher  ;  pris'ner,  for prisfon-er.  * 

|                              THE  MURDERER.  \ 


X  Tliis  is  the  opening  of  the  argument  of  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Common-  » 
X  wealth,  in  the  case  of  Francis  Knapp,  charged  with  being  an  instigator  of  the  inur-  \ 
\  der  of  Joseph  White  of  Salem,  an  aged  and  respectable  man,  found"  dead  in  his  bed,  X 

>  and  proved  to  have  been  murdered  by  an  assassin,  who  stabbed  him  while  asleep.  \ 
?  The  important  truth,  that  crime  cannot  be  effectually  concealed,  that  it  struggles  X 
^  in  the  breast  of  its  perpetrator  till  it  is  exposed  and  confessed,  is  set  forth  with  c 
%  eloquence  and  power.  \ 

>  LI  very  much  regret,  that  it  should  have  been  thought  neces-  \ 
i  sary  to  suggest  to  you,  that  I  am  brought  here  to  "  hurry  you  £ 
\  against  the  law,  and  beyond  the  evidence."  I  hope  I  have  too  S 
X  much  regard  for  justice,  and  too  much  respect  for  my  own  charac-  $ 
X  ter,  to  attempt  either  ;  and,  ivere  I  to  make  such  an  attempt,  I  > 

>  am  sure,  that,  in  this  court,  nothing  can  be  carried  against  the  % 
^  law,  and  that  gentlemen,  intelligent  and  just  as  you  are,  are  not,  \ 
X  by  any  power,  to  be  hurried  beyond  the  evidence.  X 
X  2.  Though  I  could  well  have  wished  to  shun  this  occasion,  I  \ 
\  have  not  felt  at  liberty  io  withhold  my  professional  assistance,  \ 
\  when  it  is  supposed  that  I  might  be  in  some  degree  useful  in  in-  £ 
X  vestigating  and  discovering  the  truth  respecting  this  most  extraor-  ^ 
*  dinary  murder.  It  has  seemed  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  as  | 
|  on  every  other  citizen,  to  do  my  best,  and  my  utmost,  to  bring  to  > 
X  light  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  | 
£  3.  Against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  an  individual,  I  cannot  \ 
X  have  the  slightest  prejudice.  I  would  not  do  him  the  smallest  | 
|  injury  or  injustice.  But  I  do  not  affect  to  be  indifferent  to  the  < 
I  discovery,  and  the  punishment,  of  this  deep  guilt.  I  cheerfully  I 
\  share  in  the  opprobrium,  how  much  soever  it  may  be,  which  is  \ 
X  cast  on  those  who  feel  and  manifest  an  anxious  concern,  that  all  \ 
|  who  had  a  part  in  planning,  or  a  hand  in  executing,  this  deed  of  \ 
s  midnight  assassination,  may  be  brought  to  answer  for  their  enor-  X 
\  mous  crime,  at  the  bar  of  public  justice.  \ 
£  4.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some  re-  s 
<  spects,  it  has  hardly  a  precedent  anywhere  ;  certainly  none  in  our  ? 
I  New  England  history.  This  bloody  drama  exhibited  no  suddenly  | 
\  excited,  ungovernable  rage.  The  actors  in  it  were  not  surprised  > 
}  by  any  lion-like  temptation,  springing  upon  their  virtue,  and  over-  | 
\  coming  it,  before  resistance  could  begin.  Nor  did  they  do  the  X 
X  deed  to  glut  savage  vengeance,  or  satiate  long-settled  and  deadly  * 
^  hate.    It  was  a  cool,  calculating,  money-making  murder.    It  was  | 
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x  ;  I 

s  all  "  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge."  It  was  the  weighing  of  > 
I  money  against  life ;  the  counting  out  of  so  many  pieces  of  silver  \ 
\  against  so  many  ounces  of  blood.  ? 
i  5.  An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own  | 
^  house,  and  in  his  own  bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  a  butcherly  mur-  5 

>  der,  for  mere  pay.  Truly,  here  is  a  new  lesson  for  painters  and  \ 
\  poets.  Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  a  murder,  if  | 
|  he  will  show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited  in  one  example,  where  \ 
<  such  example  was  last  to  have  been  looked  for,  in  the  very  bosom  s 
\  of  our  New  England  society,  let  him  not  give  it  the  grim  visage  * 
s  of  Moloch,  the  brow  knitted  by  revenge,  the  face  black  with  set-  > 
I  tied  hate,  and  the  bloodshot  eye,  emitting  livid  fires  of  malice.  \ 
i  6.  Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  decorous,  smooth-faced,  bloodless  I 
i  demon ;  a  picture  in  repose,  rather  than  in  action ;  not  so  much  I 
|  an  example  of  human  nature,  in  its  depravity,  and  in  its  paroxysms  \ 
I  of  crime,  as  an  infernal  nature,  a  fiend,  in  the  ordinary  display  and  \ 
|  development  of  his  character.  J 
\  7.  The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-possession  and  * 
^  steadiness,  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  was  planned.  \ 
\  The  circumstances,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  out  the  whole  \ 
%  scene  before  us.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim,  | 
I  and  on  all  beneath  his  roof:  —  a  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  \ 
|  was  sweet, — the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him  in  > 
|  their  soft  but  strong  embrace.  < 
\  S.  The  assassin  enters,  through  the  window  already  prepared,  \ 
i  into  an  unoccupied  apartment.  With  noiseless  foot  he  paces  the  % 
1  lonely  hall,  half  lighted  by  the  moon ;  he  winds  up  the  ascent  of  I 
s  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this  he  moves  > 
\  the  lock,  by  soft  and  continued  pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its  hinges  < 
i  without  noise  ;  and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim  before  him.  £ 
%  The  room  was  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light.  The  < 
i  face  of  the  innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  \ 
i  the  beams  of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray  locks  of  his  aged  | 
|  temple,  showed  him  where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given !  \ 
1  and  the  victim  passes,  without  a  struggle,  or  a  motion,  from  the  £ 

>  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of  death  !  s 
\  9,  It  is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and  he  yet  > 
\  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  was  obvious  that  life  had  been  de-  % 
I  stroyed  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises  the  aged  \ 
|  arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  \ 
|  again  over  the  wounds  of  the  poniard  !  | 
I     10.  To  finish  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse  !  $ 

>  He  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer !  It  is  accom-  i 
|  plished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps  to  the  > 
\  window,  passes  out  through  it,  as  he  came  in,  and  escapes.  He  \ 
\  has  done  the  murder, — no  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  \ 
\  him.    The  secret  is  his  own,  and  he  is  safe  !  ^ 

»  V 
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\  -  11.  Ah!  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret 
can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither 
nook  nor  corner,  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is 
safe.  Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which  glances  through  all  dis- 
guises, and  beholds  everything,  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon, —  i 

\  such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection  even  by  men.  | 

>  True  it  is,  generally  speaking,  that  "  murder  will  out."    True  it  | 

>  is;  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  ^ 
\  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  Heaven,  by  shedding  man's  * 
I  blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery.  v 

<  12.  Especially,  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  \ 
\  discovery  must  come,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  ^ 
\  eyes  turn  at  once  to  every  man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance,  > 

>  connected  with  the  time  and  place;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  i 
|  whisper ;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene,  | 
\  shedding  all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circum-  \ 
\  stance  into  a  blaze  of  discovery.  _  \ 
^  13.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own  secret.    It  > 

*  is  false  to  itself;  or  rather  it  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  con-  \ 
^  science  to  be  true  to  itself.    It  labors  under  its  guilty  possession,  \ 

>  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  not  | 
\  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.    It  finds  itself  \ 

>  preyed  on  by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  \ 

<  or  man. 

\  14.  A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask  no  assistance  or 
X  sympathy,  either  from  heaven  or  earth.    The  secret  which  the 

*  murderer  possesses  soon  conies  to  possess  him ;  and  like  the  evil 
\  spirits,  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him 

whithersoever  it  will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to 
his  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole 
world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears  its 
workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts. 

15.  It  has  become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  discretion,  it 
breaks  down  his  courage,  it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  sus- 
picions from  without  begin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  cir- 
cumstance to  entangle  him,  the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still 
greater  violence  to  burst  forth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  be  \ 
confessed ;  there  is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide,  and  " 
suicide  is  confession. 


This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 
Of  murder's  arms  ;  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath,  or  staring  rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 


Here  Exercise  No.  14,  p.  382. 


LESSON  CLXXVI. 


|  Clip,  cut  with  scissors  or  shears.  Rc-tard',  delay.  * 

>  Purls,  wraps  or  roll*  up.  Ap-par'cl,  clothing,  garments.  \ 
\           A/odes,  manners,  methods.                    Ex-er'tion,  toil,  \vorlc. 

^  Might,  power.  Va'por-ous,  made  of  steam.  $ 

J  Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Cha'ney,  for  cki'na ;  in'ginc,  for  cv.'gin.  > 

*  $ 
|                              POWER  OF  STEAM.  | 

\  1.  The  age  in  which  we  live  may  be  called  the  mechanical  age.  \ 
\  It  is  an  age,  which,  with  its  whole  might,  teaches  and  practises  \ 
i  the  art  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  Nothing  is  now  done  directly,  v 
I  or  by  hand  ;  all  is  by  rule  and  contrivance.  For  the  simplest  \ 
I  operation,  some  help  is  in  readiness.  $ 

>  2.  Our  old  modes  of  exertion  are  all  thrown  aside.  On  every  \ 
^  hand  the  living  artisan  is  driven  from  his  workshop  to  make  room  \ 
\  for  a  speedier  inanimate  one.  The  shuttie  drops  from  the  fingers  | 
\  of  the  weaver,  and  falls  into  iron  fingers  that  drive  it  faster.  The  ^ 
£  sailor  furls  his  sail,  and  lays  down  his  oar,  and  bids  a  strong,  v 
£  unwearied  servant,  on  vaporous  wings,  bear  him  through  the  \ 
s  waters.  | 
I  3.  Even  the  horse  is  stripped  of  his  harness,  and  finds  a  fleet  \ 
$  fire-horse  yoked  in  his  stead.  Nay,  we  have  an  artist  that  hatches  \ 
\  chickens  by  steam.    We  remove  mountains  and  make  seas  our  £ 

*  smooth  highway.  Nothing  can  resist  us.  We  war  with  rude  i 
|  nature,  and  by  our  resistless  engines,  c6me  off  always  victorious  s 

>  and  loaded  with  spoils.  I 
\  4.  Since  steam-vessels  were  employed,  intercourse  has  been  £ 
<  vastly  extended  between  all  parts  of  this,  as  well  as  other  coun-  I 
|  tries.  The  great  rivers  of  Europe  and  America  are  so  many  race-  > 
v  courses,  for  this  new  and  wondrous  power.  Steam  boats  have  ^ 
\  operated  as  bridges  ketween  the  main  land  and^the  multitudinous  $ 
^  islands  that  skirt  the  shores  of  both  continents.  -  \ 
£     5.  Steam  vessels  have  now  triumphed  over  the  ocean,  and  the  ^ 

*  old  and  new  world  are  brought  into  close  companionship.  Calms  $ 
v  do  not  retard  the  march  of  these  leviathans  over  the, waves;  adverse  I 
\  tides  and  winds,  though  they  somewhat  impede,  cannot  arrest  their  £ 
s  progress.    Instinct  with  power, "  they  walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  i 

>  of  life."  By  their  aid  the  voyage  to  .India  will  probably  be  made,  \ 
\  ere  long,  almost  as  easy  an  enterprise  as  was  a  journey  from  J 
\  Boston  to  Charleston  a  century  ago.  '  \ 
\  6.  If  we  regard  steam  even  in  its  application  to'thlsbandry,  it  may  \ 
^  be  observed  that  when  the  farmer  looks  -out  upoa  the  neat  paling  \ 
\  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  he  perceives  that  it  was  sawed  by  steam,.  \ 
|  The  spade  with  which  he  digs  his  garden,  the  rake,  the  hoe,  the  ^ 

>  pickaxe,  the  scythe,  the  sickle,  —  every  implement  of  rural  toil, —  \ 
\  are  produced  by  steam.  | 
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7.  Steam  bruises  the  oil-oake  which  feeds  his  cattle  ;  moulds  \ 
the  ploughshare  which  turns  up  his  fields ;  forms  the  shears  which  I 
clip  his  flock ;  and  cards,  spins,  and  weaves  the  produce.   Applied  \ 
to  architecture,  we  find  the  hundred  arms  of  the  steam-engine  | 
everywhere  at  work.    Stone  is  cut  by  it,  marble  polished,  cement  $ 
ground,  mortar  mixed,  floors  sawed,  doors  planed,  chimney-pieces  | 
carved,  lead  rolled  for  roofs  and  drawn  for  gutters,  rails  formed,  X 
I  gratings'va>nd  bolts  forged,  paints  ground  and  mixed,  and  paper  ? 
\  made  and  stained.  % 
X     8.  By  the  same  power  is  worsted  dyed  and  carpet  wove,  mn-  \ 
\  hogany  veneered,  door-locks  ornamented,  the  stuff  for  curtains  > 
X  made,  printed,  and  measured ;  fringes,  tassels,  and  bell-ropes,  \ 
\  chair-covers,  and  chair  rails,  bell  wires,  linens  and  blankets  man-  \ 
X  ufactured,  china  and  earthen-ware  turned,  glass  cut  and  pier  glass  ^ 
X  formed ;  the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  closets,  all  owe  $ 
X  to  steam  their  most  essential  requisites.  \ 
X     9.  Should  it  be  asked,  what  has  enabled  the  mechanic  to  wear  X 
\  two  hats  a  year  instead  of  going  bare-headed,  or  sporting  the  X 
£  cap  which  his  father  wore  ;  what  has  clothed  him  in  suits  of  I 
\  cloth  as  good  as  that  worn  by  the  highest  in  the  land ;  what  has  > 
\  earned  for  his  wife  the  apparel  of  ladies,  made  his  boys  rejoice  in  s 
X  a  plurality  of  suits .  \ 
s      10.  What  has, -in  the  bridal  hour,  dressed  his  daughters  in  \ 
X  robes,  delicate  in  texture-  as  the  spider's  web,  beautiful  in  color  as  \ 
X  the  rainbow's  hues"  and  for  elegance,  such  as  never,  in  their  gran-  \ 
^  dame's  younger  days,  even  duchesses  wore  ;  what  plaited  her  \ 
$  bonnet,  tamboured  her  net,  wove,  her  laces,  knitted  her  stockings,  | 
\  veneered  her  comb,  flo.vered  her  ribands,  gilded  her  buttons,  sewed  \ 
\  her  shoes,  and  even  fashioned  the  rosette  that  ornamented  their  \ 
X  ties  ? — the  answer  is,  — Steam.  .  5 


\  •     Here  Exercise  Bio.  13,  p.  382.  X 


X  ^  * 

\  •*<  LESSON   CLXXVII.  | 

|  (    Mine,  fund,  store.  ',  Saun'ter-ing,  walking  leisurely.  | 

s  '    Mer'lUed,  deserved.  Lib-er-al'i-ty,  munificence.  < 

s  ■     Han'dled,  dealt  with,  discussed.  •        Jn-sin'u-at-ing,  gaining  favor  by  \ 

X  '*  A-vid'i-ty,  eagerness.       ..  *  "  gentle  or ^artiul  means.  i 

X  '      Con'stan-cy,  stability,  steadiness.  % 

>  Faults  of  Pbonunciation. — r  ShiI'lin,  for  shil'ling ;  su<fund,iox  sec'ond;  busts,  X 

\  *.  .     for  bursts.  | 

If  "  *        '   j     THE  ART  OF  PUFFING.  > 

i      Sneer.  But  surely,  Mr.  Puff,  there  is  no  great  mystery  in  your  \ 

\  present  profession  ?  % 
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s     Puff.  Mystery  !  Sir  !  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  * 
<  matter  was  never  scientifically  treated,  nor  reduced  to  rule  before.  \ 
\      Sneer.  Reduced  to  rule  !  \ 
|     Puff.  O,  yes,  sir  !  you  are  very  ignorant,  I  am  afraid.  Yes, 
*  sir,  —  Puffing-  is  of  various  sorts;  —  the  principal  are,  the  Puff 
direct — the  Puff  preliminary — the  Puff  collateral — the  Puff  col- 
lusive— and  the  Puff  oblique,  or  Puff  by  implication.    These  all 
assume,  as  circumstances  require,  the  various  forms  of  Letter  to 
the  Editor  —  Occasional  Anecdote  —  Impartial  Critique  —  Obser- 
vation from  Correspondent — or  Advertisement  from  the  Party. 
Sneer.  The  Puff  direct  I  can  conceive. 

Puff.  O,  yes,  that's  simple  enough, — for  instance  :  —  A  new 
comedy  or  farce  is  to  be  produced  at  one  of  the  theatres, — the 
author,  suppose  Mr.  Smatter  or  Mr.  Dapper,  or  any  particular 
friend  of  mine,  —  very  well.    The  day  before  it  is  to  be  performed, 
I  write  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received.  I 
have  the  plot  from  the  author,  and  only  add,  —  characters  strongly 
drawn — highly  colored — hand  of  a  master — fund  of  genuine 
humor — mine  of  invention  —  neat  dialogue — attic  salt !  Then 
for  the  performance.    Mr.  Dodd  was  astonishingly  great  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Harry  !   That  universal  and  judicious  actor,  Mr. 
Palmer,  perhaps  never  appeared  to  more  advantage,  than  in  the 
Colonel ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  King!  —  Indeed,  he  more  than  merited  those  repeated  bursts  ^ 
of  applause  which  he  drew  from  a  most  brilliant  and  judicious  \ 
audience !    As  to  the  scenery,  the  miraculous  powers  of  Mr.  de  \ 
>  Loutherburgh's  pencil  are  universally  acknowledged  !  —  In  short,  \ 
|  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most, — the  unrivalled  genius  * 
\  of  the  author,  the  great  attention  and  liberality  of  the  managers,  i 
i  the  wonderful  abilities  of  the  painter,  or  the  incredible  exertions  of  > 
|  all  the  performers  !  | 
£      Sneer.  That 's  pretty  well,  indeed,  sir.  v 
i     Puff.  0,  cool,  quite  cool,  to  what  I  sometimes  do.  £ 
|      Sneer.  And  do  you  think  there  are  many  who  are  influenced  \ 
|  by  this  ?  \ 
\     Puff.  O,  yes,  sir,  yes:  —  the  number" of  those  who  undergo  \ 
the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves,  is  very  small  indeed  !  n 
Sneer.  Well,  sir,  the  Puff  preliminary  ?  \ 
Puff.  O,  that,  sir,  does  well  in  the  form  of  a- caution..    In  a  | 
matter  of  gallantry  now.   Sir  Flimsy  Gossamer  wishes  t«  be  well  \ 
with  Lady  Fanny  Fete.    He  applies  to  me.    I  open  trenches  for  > 
him  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post.    It  is  recommended  to  | 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady  F  four  stars  F  dash  E,  to  \ 
\  be  on  her  guard  against  that  dangerous  character,  Sir  F  dash  G.,  \ 
!;  who,  however  pleasing  and  insinuating  his  manners  may  be,  is  X 
certainly  not  remarkable  for  the  constancy  of  his  attachments  .' —  £ 
in  italics.  I 
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|     Here,  you  see,  Sir  Flimsy  Gossamer  is  introduced  to  the  par-  X 

I  ticular  notice  of  Lady  Fanny,  who,  perhaps,  never  thought  of  > 

\  him  before.    She  finds  herself  publicly  cautioned  to  avoid  him,  | 

\  which  naturally  makes  her  desirous  of  seeing  him  ;  the  observa-  | 

\  tion  of  their  acquaintance  causes  a  pretty  kind  of  mutual  embar-  s 

\  rassment ;  this  produces  a  sort  of  sympathy  of  interest,  —  which  \ 

I  if  Sir  Flimsy  is  unable  to  improve  effectually,  he  at  least  gains  | 

s  the  credit  of  having  their  names  mentioned  together  by  a  certain  | 

|  set,  and  in  a  particular  way,  which,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  | 

\  full  accomplishment  of  modern  gallantry.  i 

I      Sneer.  Well,  Mr.  Puff,  I  shall  be  quite  an  adept  in  the  business.  \ 

X     Puff.  Now,  sir,  the  Puff  collateral  is  much  used  as  an  appen-  X 

|  dage  to  advertisements,  and  may  take  the  form  of  an  anecdote.  | 

|  As  thus  : — Yesterday,  as  the  celebrated  George  Bon-mot  was  $ 

*  sauntering  down  St.  James'  street,  he  met  the  lively  Lady  Mary  | 

\  Myrtle,  coming  out  of  the  Park.    "  On  my  word,  Lady  Mary,  I 'm  5 

\  surprised  to  meet  you  in  a  white  jacket,  for  I  expected  never  to  \ 

\  have  seen  you,  but  in  a  full-trimmed  uniform,  and  a  light  horse-  \ 

I  man's  cap!" — "Nonsense !  George,  where  could  you  have  learned  \ 

|  that?"  — "  Why,"  replied  the  wit,  "  I  just  saw  a  print  of  you  in  a  \ 

\  new  publication  called  the  Camp  Magazine,  which  by  the  way  is  \ 

\  really  a  clever  thing,  and  is  sold  at  No.  3,  on  the  right  hand  side  | 

X  of  the  way,  two  doors  from  the  printing-office,  the  corner  of  Ivy  X 

|  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  price  only  one  shilling !"  \ 

s      Sneer.  Very  ingenious,  indeed.  < 

%     Puff.  But  the  Puff  collusive  is  the  newest  of  any,  for  it  acts  in  > 

\  the  disguise  of  determined  hostility.    It  is  much  used  by  bold  \ 

\  booksellers  and  enterprising  poets.    An  indignant  correspondent  \ 

\  observes,  that  the  new  poem  called  Revels  in  High  Life,  or  Pro-  \ 

\  serpine's  Rural  Frolic,  is  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  perform-  X 

\  ances  he  ever  read.    The  severity  with  which  certain  characters  > 

I  are  handled  is  quite  shocking !    And  as  there  are  many  descrip-  s 

s  tions  in  it  which  should  never  have  been  made  public,  the  shame-  J 

\  ful  avidity  with  which  this  piece  is  bought  by  all  people  of  fashion,  s 

\  is  a  reproach  on  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  age!  $ 

|     Here  you  see  the  two  strongest  inducements  are  held  forth: —  $ 

>  first,  that  nobody  ought  to  read  it;  —  and,  secondly,  that  every-  | 

|  body  buys  it ;  on  the  strength  of  which,  the  publisher  boldly  prints  £ 


the  tenth  edition,  before  he  had  sold  ten  of  4he  first;  and  then  | 
I  establisjaesjt  by  threatening  himself  with  the  pillory,  or  abso- 
\  lutely  indicting  himself  for  a  public  scandal, 
v      Sneer.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  —  indeed,  I  know  it  LQ  so. 
\     Puff.  As' to  the, Puff  oblique,  or  Puff  by  implication,  it  is  too 
X  various  and  complicated  to  be  illustrated  by  an  instance ;  it 
X  branches  into  so  many  varieties,  that  it  is  the  last  principal  class 
\  of  the  art  of  puffing  —  an  art  which  I  hope  you  will  now  agree  $ 
|  with  me,  is  of  the  highest  possible  dignity ! 
4* 
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\  Pert,  forward.  Pe-rused',  read.  | 

|  SteoLd,  use,  advantage.  Pro-cured',  obtained.  * 

\  Swerve,  deviate.     "  Loath'some.  disgusting.  % 

\  .  Dl-gest!,  prepare,  dispose.  Pro-voi/eth,  incites.  X 

\  Long'ing,  desirous,  wishful.  Ac-count'ed,  considered.  X 

X  Faults  of  Peonusciation.  —  Per-fcs'sion,  ia:  •pro-fetfsion;  doda-ments,  for  \ 
X  dodu-ments.  \ 

\  IMPORTANCE  OF  KEEPING  AND  OBSERVING  GOOD  \ 
\  RULES  OF  BEHAVIOR.  \ 

\  1.  If  we  look  carefully  into  the  history  of  great  and  good  men,  \ 
\  we  shall  find,  in  almost  all  cases,  that  in  early  life  they  have  been  v 
\  subjected  to  the  influence  of  wholesome  rules  of  conduct.  \ 
|  2.  There  is  not,  in  the  pages  of  human  biography,  a  character  | 
s  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  that  of  Washington.  If  the  se-  $ 
I  cret  of  his  greatness  were  to  be  expressed  in  a  single  word,  that  \ 
X  word  would  be  self-control.  It  was  because  he  could  govern  him-  X 
X  self,  that  he  had  the  power  to  govern  others.  He  could  put  aside  £ 
$  his  own  selfishness,  and  beat  down  his  own  passions:  and  thus  he  \ 
X  was  left  to  act  without  those  temptations,  which  draw  the  mind  \ 
X  and  heart  aside  from  truth  and  duty,  as  iron  often  makes  the  ^ 
\  needle  swerve  from  the  polar  star.  ^ 
X  3.  How  did  he  acquire  this  art  of  self-government  ?  He  had,  | 
\  no  doubt,  the  early  guidance  and  counsel  of  a  wise  mother,  and  \ 
X  he  had  the  grace  and  good  sense  to  listen  to  her  instructions.  ^ 
\  But  besides  this,  his  biographer  tells  us,  that,  in  looking  over  his  J 
X  papers,  he  finds,  in  Washington's  hand-writing,  a  series  of  Rules  X 
X  of  Behavior,  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  preserved,  of  \ 
X  course,  through  his  whole  life.  These  rules  are  indeed  excellent,  \ 
\  and  seem  to  be  fitted  to  form  such  a  character  as  Washington's  X 
X  really  was.  Who  can  doubt,  that  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  X 
\  greatness  ?  s 
^  4.  In  English  history,  there  are  few  names  more  worthy  of  > 
^  respect  than  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney..  He  was  born  in  1554,  X 
y  and  enjoyed  various  places  of  trust.  In  every  situation  he  acquit-  | 
i  ted  himself  with  credit.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  he  was  ^ 
\  offered  the  vacant  crown  of  Poland  ;  but  the  Queen,  Elizabeth,  X 
X  would  not  consent,  remarking,  that  England  ought  not  to  part  X 
I  with  the  jewel  of  the  limes.  His  death,  by  a  wound  at  the  battle  \ 
|  of  Zutphen,  in  1588,  was  deeply  mourned  in  England,  and  even  \ 
X  King  James,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  condescended  to  write  his  X 
I  epitaph.  X 
X  5  A  brief  anecdote  shows  at  least  one  trait  in  the  character  of  \ 
X  this  great  and  good  man.  As  he  lay  bleeding  on  the  field  of  bat-  * 
^  tie,  and  was  going  to  take  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  his  attendants  ^ 
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i  had  procured  to  refresh  him,  he  saw  a  wounded  soldier  carried  | 
$  by,  who  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the  wine.  He  instantly  ordered  I 
\  it  to  be  given  to  the  soldier,  saying,  "  Take  it,  thy  need  is  greater  \ 
\  than  mine."  \ 
%  6.  As  in  the  case  of  Washington,  we  find  that  Sir  Philip  Sid-  \ 
\  ney  had  the  advantage  of  excellent  written  rules  of  conduct.  The  ^ 
%  following  letter,  addressed  to  him,  when  a  boy,  by  his  fathet,  Sjr  5 
\  Henry  Sidney,  a  distinguished  English  statesman,  no  doubt,  was  | 
|  often  perused,  and  reverently  observed.  It  displays  singular  good  $ 
%  sense,  and  is  beautifully  written  in  the  simple  English  of  the  olden  ^ 
$  time.  It  is  alike  worthy  of  attention  from  the  wisdom  it  displays,  i 
\  and  from  the  light  it  affords  as  to  the  state  of  our  language  nearly  \ 
$  three  centuries  ago.  \ 
^  7.  "  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  the  one  in  Latin,  the  I 
i  other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part;  and  will  you  to  exer-  * 
j  cise  that  practice  of  learning  often,  for  it  will  stand  you  in  stead,  % 
%  in  that  profession  of  life  which  you  were  born  to  live  in ;  and  now,  £ 
$  since  this  is  the  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not,  £ 
\  that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  of  you  \ 
\  provoketh  me  to  with  you,  to  follow  as  documents  to  you.  in  this  % 
\  tender  age.  \ 
\  8.  "  Let  the  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  hands  and  \ 
\  mind  to  Almighty  God  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the  \ 
\  words  you  speak  in  prayer  with  continual  meditations,  and  think-  \ 
\  ing  of  him  to  whom  you  pray ;  and  use  this  at  an  ordinary  or  < 
\  particular  hour,  whereby  the  time  itself  will  put  you  in  remem-  $ 
\  brance  to  do  that  thing,  which  you  are  accustomed  to  do  in  that  \ 
£  time.  \ 
\  9.  "  Apply  your  study  in  such  hours  as  yom  discreet  master  \ 
\  doth  assign  you,  earnestly;  and  the  time,  I  know,  he  will  so  limic,  ^ 

*  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe  for  your  $ 
\  health ;  and  mark  the  sense  and  manner  of  that  you  read,  as  well  \ 
\  as  the  words ;  » o  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words,  > 
^  and  your  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow,  as  you  ad-  % 
^  vance  in  age.  i 
i  10.  "  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master ;  for,  unless  you  \ 
\  frame  yourself  to  obey,  yea,  and  to  feel  in  yourself  what  obedience  s 
\  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how  to  obey  you  hereafter.  \ 
I      11.  "  Be  courteous  of  behavior,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with  s 

*  universality  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person ;  I 
\  there  is  nothing  which  winneth  so  much  with  so  little  cost.  < 
\  12.  "  Use  moderate  diet,  so  as  after  your  meal,  you  may  "find  } 
%  your  wit  fresher,  and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  \ 
$  no»  more  heavy.  $ 
$  13.  "  Use  exercise  of  body ;  but  such  as  may  in  no  wise  en-  \ 
\  danger  your  bones  or  joints;  it  will  increase  your  strength,  and  £ 
\  enlarge  your  breath.  | 
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$  14.  "  Delight  to  be  cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  \ 
\  in  your  garments ;  it  shall  make  you  graceful  in  each  company,  \ 
\  and  otherwise  you  will  become  loathsome.  \ 
5  15.  "  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  a  bearer  away  of  other  men's  X 
\  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  you  will  be  X 
\  accounted  to  delignt  to  hear  yourself  speak.  \ 
s  1G.  "  Be  modest  in  all  companies,  and  rather  be  laughed  at  by  I 
I  light  fellows  for  maiden  shamefulness,  than  of  your  sober  friends  \ 
I  for  pert  boldness.  | 
\  17.  "  Think  upon  every  word  you  will  speak,  before  you  utter  $ 
s  it;  and  remember  how  nature  hath,  as  it  were,  rampired  up  the  ^ 
I  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips ;  and  all  > 
%  betoken  reins  and  bridle  to  the  restraining  of  the  use  of  that  \ 
\  member.  X 
£  IS.  "  Above  all  things,  tell  no  untruth  ;  no,  not  in  trifles;  the  \ 
^  custom  of  it  is  naught.  And  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  the  hear-  X 
\  ers  for  a  time  take  it  for  a  truth,  for  afterwards  it  will  be  known,  * 
X  as  it  is,  to  shame,  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  I 
\  gentleman,  than  to  be  accounted  a  liar.  > 
X  19.  "  Study,  and  endeavor  yourself  to  be  virtuously  occupied  ;  < 
\  so  shall  you  make  such  a  habit  of  well  doing,  as  you  shall  not  \ 
\  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  would.  X 
X  20.  "  Remember,  my  son,  the  honorable  blood  you  are  descended  X 
\  from,  on  your  mother's  side ;  and  think  that  only,  by  a  good  life  $ 
J  and  virtuous  actions,  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  your  illustrious  $ 
\  family ;  and  otherwise,  through  vice  and  sloth,  you  will  be  > 
\  esteemed  labes  generis,  [a  stain  on  your  family],  which  is  one  of  < 
v  the  greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  \ 
v  21.  "  Well,  my  little  Philip,  this  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  fear  X 
\  too  much  for  you,  at  this  time ;  but  yet,  if  I  find  that  this  light  i 
X  meat  of  digestion  do  nourish  anything  the  weak  stomach  of  your  X 
}  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  growing  stronger,  feed  X 
X  it  with  tougher  food.  Farewell.  Your  mother  and  I  send  you  X 
I  our  blessing ;  and  may  God  Almighty  grant  you  his ;  nourish  | 
\  you  with  his  fear,  guide  you  with  his  grace,  and  make  you  a  good  \ 
X  servant  to  your  prince  and  country."  X 
\  22.  To  these  examples  we  might  add  many  others,  going  to  > 
\  show  the  beneficial  influence  of  good  rules  of  behavior,  adopted  I 
>  in  early  life.  We  therefore  commend  it  to  all  youth  to  follow  in  j 
\  the  path  of  Washington  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  this  respect 
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Wail,  lament.  Ghast'ly,  pale. 

Clime,  climate,  region.  Nurt'ured,  trained  up. 

Scn'try,  guard.  Tro'phies,  tokens  of  victory. 

Mos'lem,  Mussulman,  Mahometan.  Sup'pli-ance,  submission,  entreaty. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Skreek,  for  shriek;  hur-ray',  for  hur-raw'. 

DEATH  OF  MARCO  BOZZARIS. 

This  patriot  of  modern  Greece  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Las- 
ri,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platrea,  August  20,  1823,  and  expired  in  the  moment  of 
/ictory.    His  last  words  were  —  "  To  die  for  liberty  is  a  pleasure,  and  not  a  pain." 

1.  At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power ; 
In  dreams  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams,  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring, — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne,  —  a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

2.  An  hour  passed  on  —  the  Turk  awoke  ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke  —  to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 
"  To  arms  !  they  come  !  the  Greek  !  the  Greek ! " 
He  woke  —  to  die  midst  flame  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band  ;  — 
"  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires, 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God  —  and  your  native  land  ! " 

3.  They  fought,  like  brave  men,  long  and  well, 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain, 
They  conquered — but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile,  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 
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\  4.  Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death  ! 

\  Come  to  the  mother,  when  she  feels, 

*  For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath;  — 
%  Come  when  the  blessed  seals 

$  Which  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 

i  And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke  ;  — 

>  Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form, 

I  The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm  ;  — 

I  Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 
With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wins,' 

|  ■      And  thou  art  terrible :  the  tear, 

>  The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 

*  And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
^  Of  agony,  are  thine. 

X  5.  But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

}  Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 

\  Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word, 

And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

|  The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 

|  Bozzaris  !  with  the  storied  brave 

\  Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 

|  Rest  thee  —  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

|  Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 

\  We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh ; 

*  For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's  — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 
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Lore,  learning.  Al-le'gi-ance,  duty  of  fidelity  to  a  s 

X  Pet'ty,  small,  inferior.  king  or  state.  £ 

X   Wed'ded,  closely  attached.  Ac-ccs'si-ble,  open,  approachable, 

v  Itn-par'ted,  communicated.  Con'sti-lu-ted.  appointed. 

X  Dif-fu'sion,  propagation,  spreading  abroad.  In-nu'mer-a-ble,  without  number. 
X       Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Leg'end,  for  le'gend ;  capTive,fov  captiv. 

\  ST.  PATRICK. 

5  1.  There  are  so  many  absurd  legends  of  this  Irish  Apostle, 
\  that  his  name  has  been  brought  into  contempt,  particularly  among 
%  Protestants.  But  an  examination  of  his  true  history  will  lead  £ 
X  every  fair-minded  person  to  a  very  different  estimate  of  his  char-  \ 
\  acter.  * 
\  2.  St.  Patrick  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Boulogne,  in  X 
X  France,  and  lo  have  been  born  about  the  year  3S7  A.  D.  In  his  $ 
5  sixteenth  year  he  was  made  captive  in  a  marauding  expedition  by  £ 
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an  Irish  king,  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages.    Being  carried  to  Ire-  \ 

land,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  man  named  Milcho,  living  in  \ 

what  is  now  called  the  county  of  Antrim.  \ 

3.  The  occupation  assigned  him  was  the  tending  of  sheep,  i 
His  lonely  rambles  over  the  mountains  and  the  forests  are  de-  \ 
scribed  by  himself,  as  having  been  devoted  to  constant  prayer  and  £ 
thought,  and  to  the  nursing  of  those  deep  devotional  feelings,  $ 
which,  even  at  that  time,  he  felt  strongly  stirring  within  him.  I 

4.  At  length,  after  six  years  of  servitude,  the  desire  of  escaping  > 
from  bondage  arose  in  his  heart.  "  A  voice  in  his  dreams,"  he  * 
says,  "  told  him,  that  he  was  soon  to  go  to  his  own  country,  and  % 
that  a  ship  was  ready  to  convey  him  thither."  Accordingly,  in  $ 
the  seventh  year  of  his  slavery,  he  betook  himself  to  flight ;  and,  £ 

|  making  his  way  to  the  southwestern  coast  of  Ireland,  was  there  J 

K  received  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  which,  after  a  voyage  of  three  % 

|  days,  landed  him  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  \ 

s  5.  He  now  returned  to  his  parents,  and,  after  spending  some  \ 

I  time  with  them,  devoted  himself  to  study,  in  the  celebrated  mon-  \ 

*  astery  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours.    During  this  period,  it  would  s 

I  appear  that  his  mind  still  dwelt  with  fond  recollection  upon  Ireland;  I 

\  for  he  had  a  remarkable  dream,  which,  in  those  superstitious  ages,  J 

<  was  regarded  as  a  vision  from  heaven.  In  this,  he  seemed  to  re-  \ 
\  ceive  innumerable  letters  from  Ireland,  in  one  of  which  was  writ-  $ 
I  ten,  "The  voice  nf  the  Irish."  i 
i  6.  In  these  natural  workings  of  a  warm  and  pious  imagination,  I 
I  so  unlike  the  prodigies  and  miracles  with  which  most  of  the  le-  ^ 
£  gends  of  his  life  abound,  we  see  what  a  hold  the  remembrance  of  \ 
\  Ireland  had  taken  of  his  youthful  fancy,  and  how  fondly  he  already  | 
I  contemplated  some  holy  work  in  her  service.  ^ 
$  7.  Having  left  the  seminary  at  Tours,  he  spent  several  years  \ 
i  in  travelling,  study,  and  meditation ;  but,  at  length,  being  consti-  \ 
\  tuted  a  bishop,  and  having,  at  his  own  request,  been  appointed  by  $ 
i  the  See  of  Rome  to  that  service,  he  proceeded  on  his  long-con-  $ 
i  templated  mission  to  Ireland.  I 
\  8.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland  at  \ 
I  this  period,  that  we  may  duly  estimate  the  task  which  lay  before  i 
\  this  apostle,  and  which  we  shall  find  he  gloriously  accomplished.  I 
I  The  neighboring  Island  of  Britain,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  i 
\  still  under  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  no  Roman  soldier  had  ventured  \ 
i  to  cross  the  narrow  channel  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  set  I 
>  his  foot  upon  Irish  soil.    To  Ireland,  then,  Rome  had  imparted  \ 

<  none  of  her  civilization.  $ 
£  9.  The  country  was,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  the  gov-  j 
^  ernment  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  handed  down  for  % 
^  centuries,  and  which  continued  for  ages  after.  The  territory  was  \ 
v  divided  among  a  great  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  assumed  the  % 
|  title  and  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  but  who  yet  acknowl-  } 
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^  edged  a  sort  of  nominal  allegiance  to  the  monarch  of  the  realm.  > 
>  The  disputes  between  these  sovereigns  were  incessant,  and  the  f 
\  people  were  engaged  in  almost  constant  war.    Among  the  rapid  | 
|  succession  of  princes,  history  tells  of  but  few  that  did  not  die  by  | 
\  violence.  ^ 
\      10.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  > 
|  little  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  or  in  that  culture  which  pro-  \ 
I  ceeds  from  the  diffusion  of  intellectual  light.   A  limited  knowledge  > 
}  of  letters  existed  in  the  country,  and  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  | 
<  mystical  lore  among  the  druidical  priesthood,  who,  at  this  dark  } 
|  period  of  society,  appear  to  have  led  both  prince  and  people  as  \ 
1  their  cheated  and  deluded  captives,  whithersoever  they  pleased. 
I      11.  The  dominion,  indeed,  of  these  artful  priests  over  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  seems  to  have  been  absolute,  and  they  exercised  it 
with  unsparing  rigor.    The  whole  people  were  subjected  to  an 
oppressive  routine  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  among  which  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  victims,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  common. 
The  details  of  these  shocking  superstitions,  are,  indeed,  too  fright-  \ 
ful  to  be  repeated  here.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mission  of 
St.  Patrick  contemplated  the  conversion  of  a  nation,  wedded  to 
these  unholy  rites,  to  the  pure  and  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

12.  He  came  alone,  armed  with  no  earthly  power,  arrayed  in 
no  visible  pomp,  to  overturn  the  cherished  dynasty  of  ages ;  to 
beat  down  a  formidable  priesthood ;  to  slay  the  many-headed 
monster,  prejudice ;  to  draw  aside  the  thick  cloud  which  over- 
spread a  nation,  and  to  permit  the  light  of  Heaven  to  shine  upon  I 
it.  \ 

13.  There  was  something  in  the  very  conception  of  this  noble  i 
enterprise,  which  marks  St.  Patrick  as  endowed  with  the  true  \ 
spirit  of  an  apostle.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  details  X 
of  his  mission.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  exercising  no  power  J 

|  but  persuasion,  and  using  no  weapon  but  truth,  he  proceeded  from  % 
|  place  to  place,  and,  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years,  introduced  ^ 
|  Christianity  into  every  province  in  this  land,  and  that  without  one  \ 
i  drop  of  bloodshed.  X 
I  14.  Everywhere,  the  frowning  altars  of  the  Druids  fell  before  \ 
£  him,  the  superstitious  prince  did  homage  to  the  cross,  and  the  \ 
I  proud  priest  of  the  Sun  bent  his  knee  to  the  true  God.  Christian- 

>  ity  was  thus  introduced  and  spread  over  Ireland  without  violence, 
|  and  by  the  agency  of  a  single  individual. 

|  15.  Where  is  there  a  brighter  page  in  history,  than  this  ? 
»  Where  is  there  a  life  more  ennobled  by  lofty  purposes,  more  il- 
l  lustrious  from  its  glorious  results  than  this  of  St.  Patrick  ?  Surely, 

>  such  an  individual  is  no  proper  theme  for  ridicule  or  contempt. 
\  If  we  Americans  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  who 

|  aided  in  delivering  our  country  from  tyranny,  the  Irishman  may  ^ 
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__  .  .  :   \ 

^  as  justly  hold  dear  the  recollection  of  him  who  redeemed  his  coun-  ^ 
£  try  from  paganism.  \ 
16.  Aside  from  the  immediate  benefits  which  St.  Patrick  secured  ^ 
X  to  Ireland,  he  has  left  to  all  mankind  the  heritage  of  a  glorious  \ 
^  truth,  and  that  is,  that  in  contending  with  human  power,  human  X 
passions,  and  human  depravity,  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  needs  \ 
no  other  weapon  than  truth,  enforced  by  holy  example.  He  has  | 
left  us  an  imperishable  lesson  of  wisdom,  that  moral  suasion  can  i 
overturn  that  dominion  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which  might  \ 

>  forever  hold  the  sword  at  bay.  \ 
i      17.  He  has  also  taught  us  another  truth,  worthy  of  universal  $ 

>  remembrance,  which  is,  that  the  Irish  people,  wedded  as  they  may  \ 
<  be  to  ancient  customs,  are  still  accessible  to  the  gentle  appeals  of  J 
X  truth  and  reason.    Would  to  Heaven,  that  those,  who  attempt  to  | 

>  deal  with  what  they  consider  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish,  would  I 
|  follow  the  example  of  St.  Patrick,  and  treat  them  as  rational  * 

beings.  | 

Here  Exercise  No.  12,  p.  381. 
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Brand,  sword,  (used  in  this  sense  Sub-jed'ed,  lying  beneath. 

only  in  poetry.)  Pres-a'ging,  foreboding. 

A-dusf,  parched,  burnt  up.  Vouchsafed',  granted,  yielded. 

Sta'tion,  post,  position.  Pro-pi'tious,  favorable. 

Thronged,  crowded.  Me-te'o-rous,  like  a  meteor. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Nat'te-ral,  for  nat'u-ral ;  wan'der-in,  for 
wan'der-ing. 

DEPARTURE  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE  FROM  PARADISE. 

1.  He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hill ; 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower,  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping,  ran  before,  but  found  her  waked  ; 
And  thus,  with  words  not  sad,  she  him  received. 

2.  "  Whence  thou  return'st,  and  whither  went'st,  I  know ; 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep ;  and  dreams  advise, 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep ;  but  now  lead  on ; 

In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee,  here  to  stay, 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling.    Thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  Heaven,  all  places  thou, 
Who,  for  my  wilful  crime,  art  banished  hence. 
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|             This  further  consolation  yet  secure  \ 

\             I  carry  hence  ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost,  \ 

|             Such  favor,  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed,  $ 

\             By  me  the  promised  seed  shall  all  restore."  I 

\  3.  So  spake  our  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam  heard  \ 
|             Well  pleased,  but  answered  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 

s             The  archangel  stood ;  and  from  the  other  hill  \ 

I             To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array,  i 

v             The  Cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground  > 

|             Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening-mist  i 

\             Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides,  S 

I             And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel  % 

|             Homeward  returning.  | 

\         4.  High  in  front  advanced,  '< 

\            The  bran-lished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed,  \ 

|             Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which,  with  torrid  heat,  < 

|             And  vapor  as  the  Libyan  air  adust,  % 

>             Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime  ;  whereat,  | 

%             In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught  | 

5             Our  lingering  parents,  and,  to  the  eastern  gate  \ 

|             Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast  \ 

X             To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared.  | 

\         5.  They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld  ^ 

|             Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat,  \ 

I             Waved  over  by  that  naming  brand  ;  the  gate  X 

With  dreadful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms.  > 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.  | 
The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  placs  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
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Spurn,  reject  with  scorn.  Cri-te'ri-on ,  standard  of  judging.  |. 

Dcs'pot,  tyrant.  U-bixfui-ty,  omnipresence. 

Med'ley,  coufus«d  mixture.  Sub-sid'i-a-ry,  auxiliary.  < 

Tke'o-ries,  speculations.  Pro-mnl'gate,  spread  abroad.  \ 

Sub'al-tern,  inferior  officer.  lm-pov'cr-ished,  made  poor.  | 

Faults  ok  Pronunciation".  —  Sub-al'tem,  for  sub'al-tern;  le-ree1,  for  lev'-ee.  \ 

CHARACTER  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  \ 

\  1.  He  is  fallen !  We  may  now  pause  before  that  splendid  prod-  \ 
|  igy,  which  towered  amongst  us  like  some  ancient  ruin,  whose  \ 
i 
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frown  terrified  the  glance  its  magnificence  attracted.  Grand, 
[  gloomy,  and  peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne  a  sceptred  hermit, 
wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality.  A  mind,  bold,  inde- 
pendent, and  decisive  —  a  will,  despotic  in  its  dictates  —  an  energy 
I  that  distanced  expedition,  and  a  conscience  pliable  to  every  touch 
v  of  interest,  marked  the  outline  of  this  extraordinary  character — 
the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  that,  in  the  annals  of  this  world, 
j  ever  rose,  or  reigned,  or  fell.  ^ 

2.  Flung  into  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  that  quickenec  5 
\  every  energy  of  a  people  who  acknowledge  no  superior,  he  com-  \ 
\  menced  his  course,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a  scholar  by  charity  !  | 
\  With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no  fortune  but  his  talents,  he  \ 
\  rushed  in  the  list  where  rank,  and  wealth,  and  genius  had  arrayed  \ 

themselves,  and  competition  fled  from  him  as  from  the  glance  of  i 
destiny.  | 

3.  He  knew  no  motive  but  interest — he  acknowledged  no  cri  \ 
tcrion  but  success  —  he  worshiped  no  God  but  ambition,  and  with  > 
an  eastern  devotion  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry.  Sub-  i 
sidiary  to  this,  there  was  no  creed  that  he  did  not  profess,  there  > 
was  no  opinion  that  he  did  not  promulgate ;  in  the  hope  of  a  dy-  i 
nasty,  he  upheld  the  crescent ;  for  the  sake  of  a  divorce,  he  bowed  \ 

|  before  the  cross  ;  the  orphan  of  St.  Louis,  he  became  the  adopted  \ 
I  child  of  the  republic;  and  with  a  parricidal  ingratitude,  on  the  * 
ruins  both  of  the  throne  and  tribune,  he  reared  the  throne  of  his  \ 
\  despotism.  \ 
\  4.  A  professed  Catholic,  he  imprisoned  the  pope  ;  a  pretended  I 
^  patriot,  he  impoverished  the  country ;  and,  in  the  name  of  Brutus,  * 

*  he  grasped  without  remorse,  and  wore  without  shame,  the  diadem  I 
\  of  the  Caesars  !  Through  this  pantomime  of  policy,  fortune  played  $ 

the  clown  to  his  caprices.  At  his  touch,  crowns  crumbled,  beg-  I 
gars  reigned,  systems  vanished,  the  wildest  theories  took  the  color  $ 
of  his  whim,  and  all  that  was  venerable,  and  all  that  was  novel,  \ 
changed  places  with  the  rapidity  of  a  drama.  Even  apparent  £ 
i  de/eat  assumed  the  appearance  of  victory  —  his  flight  from  Egypt  \ 
^  confirmed  his  destiny  —  ruin  itself  only  elevated  him  to  empire.  \ 
X     5.  But  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  transcendent ;  \ 

*  decision  flashed  upon  his  councils  ;  and  it  was  the  same  to  decide  \ 
\  and  to  perform.  To  inferior  intellects  his  combinations  appeared  ^ 
\  perfectly  impossible,  his  plans  perfectly  impracticable;  but,  in  his  \ 
^  hands,  simplicity  marked  their  development,  and  success  vindi-  $ 
>  cated  their  adoption.  \ 
I  6.  His  person  partook  the  character  of  his  mind  —  if  the  one  ^ 
\  never  yielded  in  the  cabinet,  the  other  never  bent  in  the  field  —  \ 
s  Nature  had  no  obstacle  that  he  did  not  surmount  —  space  no  op-  % 
\  position  that  he  did  not  spurn  ;  and  whether  amid  Alpine  rocks,  | 
I  Arabian  sands,  or  Polar  snows,  he  seemed  proof  against  peril,  ^ 
\  and  empowered  with  ubiquity  !    The  whole  continent  trembled  at  ^ 
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\  beholding  the  audacity  of  his  designs,  and  the  miracle  of  their  \ 
\  execution. 

\     7.  Scepticism  bowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his  performance  ;  ro- 
\  mance  assumed  the  air  of  history  ;  nor  was  there  aught  too  incred-  \ 
\  ible  for  belief,  or  too  fanciful  for  expectation,  when  the  world  I 
I  saw  a  subaltern  of  Corsica  waving  his  imperial  dag  over  her  most  > 

*  ancient  capitals.  All  the  visions  of  antiquity  became  common- 
$  places  in  his  contemplation  ;  kings  were  his  people  —  nations  were  \ 
X  his  outposts ;  and  he  disposed  of  courts,  and  crowns,  and  camps,  \ 
I  and  churches,  and  cabinets,  as  if  they  were  titular  dignitaries  of  I 
X  the  chess-board! — Amidst  all  these  changes,  he  stood  immutable  i 
}  as  adamant.  i 
^  8.  It  mattered  little  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  drawing-room  \ 
^  — with  the  mob  or  the  levee — wearing  the  Jacobin  bonnet  or  the  \ 
s  iron  crown  —  banishing  a  Braganza,  or  espousing  a  Hapsburg —  % 
\  dictating  peace  on  a  raft.,A^4he  Czar  of  Russia,  or  contemplating  \ 
\  defeat  at  the  gallows  of  Leipsic  —  he  was  still  the  same  military  * 
\  despot !  v 
\  9.  In  this  wonderful  combination,  his  affectations  of  literature  \ 
^  must  not  be  omitted.    The  gaoler  of  the  press,  he  affected  the  ^ 

*  patronage  of  letters — the  proscriber  of  books,  he  encouraged  phi-  J 
\  losophy  — the  persecutor  of  authors  and  the  murderer  of  printers,  j 
i  he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learning !  the  assassin  of  \ 
\  Palm,  the  silencer  of  De  Staid,  and  the  denouncer  of  Kotzebue,  \ 
\  he  was  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of  De  Lille,  and  sent  \ 
\  his  academic  prize  to  the  philosopher  of  England.  \ 
\      19.  Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and  at  the  same  time  such  j 

*  an  individual  consistency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  charac-  \ 
x  ter.    A  royalist — a  republican  and  an  emperor — a  Mohammedan  j 

*  — a  Catholic  and  a  patron  of  the  synagogue  —  a  subaltern  and  a  \ 
\  sovereign  —  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant  —  a  Christian  and  an  infidel —  > 
\  he  was,  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  the  same  stern,  impatient,  > 
^  inflexible  original  —  the  same  mysterious,  incomprehensible  self  , 
^  — a  man  without  a  model,  and  without  a  shadow.  | 
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H''ght,  extreme.  In-pimd,  excite. 

Winers,  throws  hastily.  Gen'er-ate,  produce,  cause. 

Ver'min,  noxious  human  beings.         Re-tain'rrs,  hangers  on. 
Rabfble,  moh,  crowd.  In-fal'li.-bly,  without  fail. 

Fam'pers,  feeds  luxuriously.  Op-por-tuhc'ltj,  at  a  favorable  time. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Polh'r-ca-ry,  for  a-poUi'e-ca-ry ;  gov'er-ment,  for 
"■ov'ern-ment. 


\  TAXATION.  } 

X  s 

^  1.  It  would  be  the  height  of  madness  in  America,  to  run  into  £ 

^  another  naval  war  with  this  country,  if  it  could  be  averted  by  any  \ 
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other  means  than  a  sacrifice  of  proper  dignity  and  character.  They  X 
have,  comparatively,  no  land  revenue  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  Frank-  \ 
lia  and  Guerriere,  though  lined  with  cedar  and  mounted  with  £ 
brass  cannon,  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to  the  state  from  \ 
which  they  were  so  opportunely  extricated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  \ 
X      2.  David  Porter  and  Stephen  Decatur  are  very  brave  men  ;  but  X 

*  they  will  prove  an  unspeakable  misfortune  to  their  country,  if  \ 
|  they  inflame  Jonathan  into  a  love  of  naval  glory,  and.  inspire  him  X 
\  with  any  other  love  of  war  than  that  which  is  founded  upon  a  $ 
^  determination  not  to  submit  to  serious  insult  and  injury.  \ 
X  3.  We  can  inform  Jonathan  what  are  the  inevitable  consequen-  $ 
X  ces  of  being  too  fond  of  glory;  —  taxes  upon  every  article  which  X 
I  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the  $ 
<  foot — taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  \ 
X  smell,  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion  —  taxes  \ 
J  on  everything  in  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth — on  every-  * 
^  thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home.  5 
X     4.  Taxes  on  the  raw  material  —  taxes  on  every  fresh  value  \ 

>  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man  —  taxes  on  the  sauce  X 
^  which  pampers  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug  which  restores  him  $ 
\  to  health  —  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  ^ 
X  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal  —  on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the  \ 
\  rich  man's  spice  —  on  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons  X 
\  of  the  bride — -at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay.  J 
^  5.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top  —  the  beardless  youth  % 
\  manages  his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road  :  —  $ 
\  and  the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  \ 
\  paid  7  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  15  per  cent.  —  flings  $ 
X  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed  which  has  paid  22  per  cent. —  * 
X  makes  his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp,  and  expires  in  the  arms  v 
\  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  a  license  of  an  hundred  pounds  \ 
X  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  \ 

>  6.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  2  to  10  £ 
|  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for  bury-  $ 
J  ing  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  $ 

>  on  taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers  to  be  \ 
X  taxed  no  more.  I 
\  7.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with  large  sums  \ 
^  will  make  the  government  avaricious  and  profuse  ;  and  the  svs-  X 
X  tern  itself  will  infallibly  generate  the  base  vermin  of  spies  and  $ 
\  informers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent  race  of  political  tools  and  v 
X  retainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odiows  description  ;  while  the  \ 

*  prodigious  patronage  which  the  colleetimr.of  this  splendid  revenue  % 
\  will  throw  into  the  hands  of  government,  will  invest  it  with  so  $ 
\  vast  an  influence,  and  hold  out  such  means  and  temptations  to  * 
X  corruption,  as  all  the  virtue  and  public  honesty  even  of  republi-  \ 
I  cans,  will  be  unable  to  resist.  $ 
X      S.  Everv  wise  Jonathan  should  remember  this.  whpTl  he  sees  I 

4>*  *^fl^**^^*****^fl*^*^g»^»^»^»**i»»*******^**^*>#***^^^«v«»t>^ 
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\  the  rabble  huzzaing  at  the  heels  of  a  naval  or  a  military  hero,  or  i 

s  inflaming  the  vanity  of  any  popular  leader,  whose  justification  \ 

\  shall  lower  the  character  of  their  government  with  all  the  civi-  i 

X  zed  nations  of  the  world.  | 

|     Notf. —  This  passage  is  from  the  Edinburgn  Review  of  1 820  ;  as  John  Bull  \ 

%  is  used  popularly  to  designate  the  English  people,  so  Jonal/ian  stands  for  the  * 

|  people  of  the  United  States,  > 

|  LESSON  CLXXXIY. 

I        Em-piled*,  hemmed  in,  surrounded.    A-thwart',  across.  \ 

s        De-scried',  espie. I,  discovered.             Con -jured',  leagued,  conspired.  \ 

%        Slcm'ming,  stretching  their  course.     Pangs,  tortures,  agonies.  J 

s        JCen'nel,  lie,  lodge.                           Oris'ly, horrible,  frightful.  > 

|        Ad-mired',  wondered.                       Fraught,  charged,  laden.  \ 

|         Faults  or  Puonunciatiox. —  On'nard,  for  on'ward ;  hid'j us,  for  hid'e-ous.  % 

I          SATAN'S  MEETING  WITH  SIN  AND  DEATH.  j 

I        1.  Meanwhile,  the  adversary  of  God  and  man,  | 

|             Satan,  with  thoughts  inflamed  of  highest  design,  % 

Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  Hell  I 

k             Explores  his  solitary  flight ;  sometimes  | 

\             He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left,  | 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars  \ 

\             Up  to  the  fiery  concave,  tow 'ring  high.  ^ 

$        2.  As  when  far  ofTat  sea  a  fleet  descried  i 

>             Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds  \ 

|             Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles  \ 

I            Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  briag  > 

I             Their  spicy  drugs  ;  they  on  the  trading  flood  * 

%             Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape  | 

I             Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole ;  \ 

3.  So  seemed  far  off  the  flying  fiend;  at  last  appear  \ 

|             Hell-bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof,  \ 

\            And  thrice  threefold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass,  i 

\            Three  iron ;  three  of  adamantine  rock  \ 

*             Impenetrable,  empaled  with  circling  fire,  yet  unconsumed.  t 

%        4.  Before  the  gates  there  sat  I 

I             On  either  side  a  formidable  shape ;  \ 
|            The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
|             But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
\             Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
|             With  mortal  sting  ;  about  her  middle  round 
.  \             A  cry  of  hell-hounds,  never  ceasing  barked, 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
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A  hideous  peal ;  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep, 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there  :  yet  there  still  barked  and  howled, 
Within  unseen. 

5.  Far  less  abhorred  than  these 

Vexed  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  : 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab'ring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms. 

6.  The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb: 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed ; 

For  each  seemed  either.;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart;  what  seemed  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

7?  Satan  was  now  at  hand  ;  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward,  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired; 
Admired,  not  feared  ;  God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunned; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began. 

8.  "  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape ! 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 

To  yonder  gates?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  asked  of  thee  ; 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly ;  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven." 

9.  To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath  replied  ; 
"  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  faith,  till  then 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons, 

Conjured  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  thou 

And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain? 

And  reckonest  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  Heaven, 

Hell-doomed,  and  breathest  defiance  here  and  scorn, 

Where  I  reign  kino",  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord  ?    Back  to  thy  punishment, 
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|  False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings. 

\  Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

*  Thy  ling'ring,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

\  Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfeh  before.'' 

s  10.  So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 

^  So  speaking  and  so  threat'ning,  grew  tenfold 

>  More  dreadful  and  deform  :  on  the  other  side, 
|  Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 

\  Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned, 

£  That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

\  .In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 

\  Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

\  11.  Each  at  the  head 

X  Levelled  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 

\  No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 

$  E-  ch  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 

v  With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 

\  Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front 

<  Hov'ring  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 

\  To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air: 

^  So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 

>  Grew  darker  at  their  frown,  so  matched  they  stood; 
%  For  never  but  once  more  Avas  either  like 

^  To  meet  so  great  a  foe. 

\  12.  And  now  great  deeds 

|  Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 

\  Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 

>  Hard  by  Hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 

|  Risen,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rushed  between. 

i  — 

I  LESSON  CLXXXV. 

>  Dis-tinct ,  separate.  E-the're-al,  celestial. 

>  HnJmo-ny,  unison,  concord.  Req'ui-site,  necessary. 

>  Ret'i-nue,  train,  attendance.  Launched,  sent  forth. 

X  Re-mol'est,  most  distant.  Om-nip'o-tcnt,  all  powerful. 

s  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Stu-prn'jus,  for  stu-pen'dous ;  hun'dcrd,  for 

\  hun'dred. 

\  THE  POWER  OF  GOD,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

>  ASTRONOMY. 


1.  A  very  slight  view  of  the  planetary  system  is  sufficient  to 
impress  our  minds  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  grandeur 
and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity.    In  one  part  of  it  we  behold  a 
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globe  fourteen  hundred  times  larger  than  our  world,  flying  through 
the  depths  of  space,  and  carrying  along  with  it  a  retinue  of  re- 
volving worlds,  in  its  swift  career. 

2.  In  a  more  distant  region  of  this  system,  we  behold  another  ^ 
globe,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  surrounded  by  two  magnificent  ^ 
rings,  which  would  enclose  five  hundred  worlds  as  large  as  ours, 
winging  its  flight  through  the  regions  of  immensity,  and  convey- 
ing along  with  it  seven  planetary  bodies  larger  than  qur  moon, 
over  a  circumference  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  millions  of 
miles. 

3.  Were  we  to  suppose  ourselves  placed  on  the  nearest  satel-  ^ 
lite  of  this  planet,  and  were  the  satellite  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  we  J 
should  behold  a  scene  of  grandeur  altogether  overwhelming;  a  j 
globe  filling  a  great  portion  of  the  visible  heavens,  encircled  by  its  } 
immense  rings,  and  surrounded  by  its  moons,  each  moving  in  its  | 
distinct  sphere  an.d  around  its  axis,  and  all  at  the  same  time  flying  ^ 
before  us  in  perfect  harmony,  with  the  velocity  of  twenty-two  \ 
thousand  miles  an  hour.  Such  a  scene  would  far  transcend  any-  X 
thing  we  now  behold  from  our  terrestrial  sphere,  and  all  the  con-  | 
ceptions  we  can  possibly  form  of  motion,  of  sublimity,  and  of  i 
grandeur.  \ 

4.  Contemplating  such  an  assemblage  of  magnificent  objects  X 
moving  through  the  ethereal  regions  with  such  astonishing  ve-  > 
locity,  we  would  feel  the  full  force  of  the  sentiment  of  inspiration  :  X 
"  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.  His  power  is  irresist-  \ 
ible ;  his  greatness  is  unsearchable  ;  wonderful  things  doth  He,  X 
which  we  cannot  comprehend."  The  motions  of  the  bodies  which  \ 
compose  this  system  convey  an  impressive  idea  of  the  agency  and  \ 
the  energies  of  Omnipotence.  % 

5.  One  of  these  bodies,  eighty  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  > 
\  the  slowest-moving  orb  in  the  system,  is  found  to  move  through  \ 
\  its  expansive  orbit  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  an  hour ;  \ 
\  another,  at  twenty-nine  thousand  miles  in  the  same  period,  although  \ 
X  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  size  of  our  globe  ;  another,  at  i 
X  the  rate  of  eighty  thousand  miles  ;  and  a  fourth,  with  a  velocity  of  X 
X  more  than  ja  hundred  thousand  miles  every  hour,  or  thirty  miles  X 
X  during  every  beat  of  our  pulse.  The  mechanical  forces  requisite  \ 
X  to  produce  such  motions,  surpass  the  mathematician's  skill  to  esti-  ^ 
|  mate,  or  the  power  of  numbers  to  express.  * 
s  6.  Such  astonishing  velocities,  in  bodies  of  so  stupendous  a  X 
I  magnitude,  though  incomprehensible  and  overwhelming  to  our  \ 
\  limited  faculties,  exhibit  a  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the  X 
i  exist°nce  of  an  agency  and  a  power  which  no  created  beings  can  $ 
\  ever  counteract,  and  which  no  limits  can  control.  Above  all,  the  \ 
%  central  body  of  this  system  presents  to  our  view  an  object  which  \ 
£  is  altogether  overpowering  to  human  intellects,  and  of  which,  in  % 
\  our  present  state,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  con-  \ 
X  ception.  ^ 


t 
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\  7.  A  luminous  globe,  thirteen  hundred  thousand  times  larger  \ 
5  than  our  world,  and  five  hundred  times  more  capacious  than  all  ; 
$  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  taken  together,  and  this  body  % 
^  revolving  round  its  axis  and  through  the  regions  of  space,  extend-  $ 
$  ing  its  influences  to  the  remotest  spaces  of  the  system,  and  retain-  $ 
\  ing  by  its  attractive  power  all  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  is  an  $ 
object  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  however  $ 
improved,  can  never  grasp,  in  all  its  magnitude  and  relations,  so  \ 
as  to  form  a  full  and  comprehensive  idea  of  its  magnificence.  X 
8.  But  it  displays  in  a  most  astonishing  manner  the  grandeur  j| 
of  Him  who  launched  it  into  existence,  and  lighted  it  up  "  by  the  5 
breath  of  his  mouih;"  and  it  exhibits  to  all  intelligences,  a  * 
demonstration  of  his  "  eternal  power  and  godhead."  So  that,  \ 
although  there  were  no  bodies  existing  in  the  universe  but  those  £ 


*  of  the  planetary  system,  they  would  afford  an  evidence  of  a  power 
X  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ;  a  power  which  is  infinite, 
universal,  and  uncontrollable. 
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Sine,  except.                             Glasses,  sees,  as  in  a  glass.  X 

Yeast,  froth,  foam.                     Wan'toned,  played.    "  X 

Quake,  tremble.                        Ai'ma-menls,  forces  equipped  for  war.  \ 

Hap'hj,  perhaps.                        Le-vi'a-lhans,  monsters.  \ 

Faults  of  Phokunciatiok. —  On'nard,  for  on'ward;  bU'lers,  for  bU'loics.  ^ 

OCEAN.  I 

1.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean,  —  roll!  | 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ;  \ 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,  —  his  control  X 

Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  the  watery  plain  X 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain  \ 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own,  % 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain,  $ 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan,  X 

Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown.  X 

2.  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  —  thy  fields  $ 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise  X 

And  shake  him  from  thee;  —  the  vile  strength  he  wields  * 

For  earth's  destruction,  thou  dost  all  despise,  X 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies,  \ 

And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray  \ 
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And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth ; —  there  let  him  lay. 

3.  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 

Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

4.  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all,  save  thee, — 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts ;  —  not  so  thou, 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow, — 
Such  as  creations  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 


5.  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed,  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving;  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, — 
The  image  of  Eternity, — the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

6.  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  boy 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers, — they  to  me 

Were  a  delight ;  and,  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror, — 't  was  a  pleasing  fear, 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane, as  I  do  here 
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LESSON  CLXXXVII. 

Tan'gi-ble,  perceptible  by  the  touch.  Ex-plain',  to  make  plain. 

Com-plexJi-ties,  complications.  Pos-terJi-ty,  descendants. 

Mod'i-fy,  to  give  a  new  form.  Ad'e-quate,  equal. 

Prim'i-tive,  original,  first.  Re-call',  call  back. 

Results',  consequences  or  effects.  Ob'vi-ous,  plain,  manifest. 

Epoch,  a  fixed  time  or  period.  Pe-ripk'e-ries,  circumferences. 

Faults  of  Pbonunciation. — End'luss,iov  end'less ;  man'oo-al,  for  man'u-al. 

APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  ARTS. 


>  1.  The  visible  and  tangible  creation  into  which  we  are  intro- 
<  duced  at  our  birth,  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  fixed  and  stationary. 
\  Motion,  or  change  of  place,  regular  or  occasional,  belongs  to  all, 
I  or  most  of  the  things  which  are  around  us.  Animal  life  every- 
$  where  moves ;  the  earth  itself  has  its  motion,  and  its  complexities 
^  of  motion ;  the  ocean  heaves  and  subsides ;  rivers  run  lingering 
i  or  rushing  to  the  sea ;  and  the  air  which  we  breathe  moves  and 
s  acts  with  mighty  power. 

2.  Motion,  thus  pertaining  to  the  physical  objects  which  sur- 
round us,  is  the  exhaustless  fountain,  whence  philosophy  draws 
the  means,  by  which,  in  various  degrees  and  endless  forms,  natur- 
al agencies  and  the  tendencies  of  inert  matter,  are  brought  to  the 
succor  and  assistance  of  human  strength.  It  is  the  object  of  me- 
chanical contrivance  to  modify  motion,  to  produce  it  in  new  forms, 
to  direct  it  to  new  purposes,  to  multiply  its  uses, — by  means  of  it 
to  do  better,  that  which  human  strength  could  do  without  its  aid, 
—  and  to  perform  that  also,  which  such  strength,  unassisted  by 
art,  could  not  perform. 

3.  Human  sagacity,  stimulated  by  human  wants,  seizes  first  on 
the  nearest  natural  assistant.  The  power  of  his  own  arm  is  an 
early  lesson,  among  the  studies  of  primitive  man.  This  is  animal 
strength ;  and  from  this  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  employing, 
for  his  own  use,  the  strength  of  other  animals.  A  stone  impelled 
by  the  power  of  his  arm,  he  finds  will  produce  a  greater  effect, 
than  the  arm  itself;  this  is  a  species  of  mechanical  power.  The 
effect  results  from  a  combination  of  the  moving  force  with  the 
gravity  of  a  heavy  body. 

4.  The  limb  of  a  tree  is  a  rude  but  powerful  instrument ;  it  is 
a  lever.    And  the  mechanical  powers,  being  all  discovered,  like 

>  other  natural  qualities,  by  induction  and  experience,  and  not  by 
\  reasoning,  a  priori,  their  progress  has  kept  pace  with  the  general 
i  civilization  and  education  of  nations. 

\  5.  The  history  of  mechanical  philosophy,  while  it  strongly 
\  illustrates,  in  its  general  results,  the  force  of  the  human  mind, 
I  exhibits,  in  its  details,  most  interesting  pictures  of  ingenuity, 
5  struggling  with  the  conception  of  new  combinations,  and  of  deep, 
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intense,  and  powerful  thought,  stretched  to  its  utmost  to  find  out, 
or  deduce,  the  general  principle  from  the  indication  of  particular 
facts. 

6.  We  are  now  so  far  advanced  beyond  the  age  when  the  prin- 
cipal leading,  important  mathematical  discoveries  were  made,  and 
they  have  become  so  much  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  feel  their  importance,  or  be  justly  sensible  what  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science  each  constituted.  The  half  frantic 
exclamation  of  Archimedes,  when  he  had  solved  the  problem  re- 
specting the  crown  of  Hiero,  was  on  an  occasion,  and  for  a  cause 
certainly  well  allowing  very  high  joy ;  and  so  also  was  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube. 

7.  The  altar  of  Apollo,  at  Athens,  was  a  square  block,  or  cube, 
and  to  double  it  required  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  This  was 
a  process  involving  an  unascertained  mathematical  principle.  It 
was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  a  traditional  story, 
that,  by  way  of  atoning  for  some  affront  to  that  god,  the  oracle 
commanded  the  Athenians  to  double  his  altar  ;  an  injunction  we 
know,  which  occupied  the  keen  sagacity  of  the  Greek  geome- 
tricians for  more  than  half  a  century  before  they  were  able  to  obey 
it. 

8.  It  is  to  the  great  honor,  however,  of  this  inimitable  people, 
the  Greeks  —  a  people  whose  genius  seems  to  have  been  equally 
fitted  for  the  investigations  of  science  and  the  works  of  imagina- 
tion, that  the  immortal  Euclid,  centuries  before  our  era,  composed 
his  Elements  of  Geometry;  a  work  which,  for  two  thousand  years, 
has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  text-book  for  instruction  in 
that  science. 

*  9.  A  history  of  mechanical  philosophy,  however,  would  not 
begin  with  Greece.  There  is  a  wonder  beyond  Greece.  Higher 
up  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  nearer,  far  nearer  to  the  origin  of 
our  race,  out  of  all  reach  of  letters,  beyond  the  sources  of  tradition, 
beyond  all  history,  except  what  remains  in  the  monuments  of  her 
own  art,  stands  Egypt,  the  mother  of  nations  !  Egypt !  Thebes  ! 
the  Labyrinth !  the  Pyramids  ! 

10.  Who  shall  explain  the  mysteries  which  these  names  sug- 
gest ?  The  Pyramids  !  Who  can  inform  us,  whether  it  was  by 
mere  numbers,  and  patience,  and  labor,  aided  perhaps  by  the  sim- 
ple lever,  or  if  not,  by  what  forgotten  combination  of  power,  by 
what  now  unknown  machines,  mass  was  thus  aggregated  to  mass, 
and  quarry  piled  on  quarry,  till  solid  granite  seemed  to  cover  the 
earth  and  reach  the  skies  ? 

11.  The  ancients  discovered  many  things,  but  they  left  many 
things  also  to  be  discovered ;  and  this,  as  a  general  truth,  is  what 
our  posterity  a  thousand  years  hence  will  be  able  to  say,  doubt- 
less, when  we  and  our  generation  shall  be  recorded  also  among 
the  ancients.    For,  indeed,  God  seems  to  have  proposed  his  ma- 
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i  terial  universe,  as  a  standing,  perpetual  study  to  his  intelligent 
\  creatures,  where,  ever  learning,  they  can  yet  never  learn  all ;  and 
i  if  that  material  universe  shall  last  till  man  shall  have  discovered 
s  all  that  is  unknown,  but  which,  by  the  progressive  improvement 
\  of  his  faculties,  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  it  will  remain  through 
>  a  duration  beyond  human  measurement,  and  beyond  human  com- 
<  prehension. 

\      12.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  our  present  system  of  arith- 
^  metical  notation ;  nothing  of  algebra,  and,  of  course,  nothing  of 
^  the  important  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.    They  had  not 
\  learned  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  were  ignorant  of  fluxions.  | 
\  They  had  not  attained  to  any  just  mode  for  the  mensuration  of  * 
I  the  earth, — a  matter  of  great  moment  to  astronomy,  navigation,  and  X 
i  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  \ 
|  add,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  great  results  which  have  fol-  | 
^  lowed  the  development  of  the  principle  of  gravitation.  \ 

13.  In  the  useful  and  practical  arts,  many  inventions  and  con-  \ 
trivances,  to  the  production  of  which  the  degree  of  ancient  knowl-  £ 
edge  would  appear  to  us  to  have  been  adequate,  and  which  seem  > 
quite  obvious,  are  of  late  origin.  The  application  of  water,  for  | 
example,  to  turn  a  mill,  is  a  thing  not  known  to  have  been  accom- 
plished at  all  in  Greece,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  attempted 
at  Rome,  till  in,  or  near  the  age  of  Augustus. 

14.  The  production  of  the  same  effect  by  wind,  is  a  still  later 
invention.  It  dates  only  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The 
propulsion  of  the  saw,  by  any  other  power  than  that  of  the  arm, 
is  treated  as  a  novelty  in  England,  so  late  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

15.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  England 
to  the  Pope,  says,  "  he  saw  at  Lyons,  a  saw-mill,  driven  with  an 
upright  wheel,  and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a 
narrow  trough,  which  delivereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheels. 
This  wheel  hath  a  piece  of  timber  put  to  the  axle-tree  end,  like 
the  handle  of  a  brock,  (a  hand-organ,)  and  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  saw,  which  being  turned  with  the  force  of  water,  hoisteth  up 
and  down  the  saw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in,  and  the  handle  of 
the  same  is  kept  in  a  rigall  of  wood,  from  severing.  Also,  the 
timber  lieth,  as  it  were,  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by  little 
and  little  to  the  saw  by  another  vice." 

16.  From  this  description  of  the  primitive  power  saw,  it  would 
£  seem  that  it  was  probably  fast  at  one  end,  and  that  the  block  and 

rigall  performed  the  part  of  the  arm,  in  the  common  use  of  the 
hand-saw. 

17.  It  must  always  have  been  a  very  considerable  object  for 
men  to  possess,  or  obtain,  the  power  of  raising  water,  otherwise 
than  by  mere  manual  labor.  Yet  nothing  like  the  common  suction 
pump  has  been  found  among  rude  nations.    It  has  arrived  at  its 
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I  present  state  only  by  slow  and  doubtful  steps  of  improvement ;  and 

>  indeed,  in  that  present  state,  however  obvious  and  unattractive,  it 
%  is  something  of  an  abstruse  and  refined  invention. 

\  18.  It  was  unknown  in  China  until  Europeans  visited  the 
\  "  Celestial  Empire,"  and  is  still  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Asia, 

>  beyond  the  pale  of  European  settlements,  or  the  reach  of  European 
<  communication.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  supposed  to  have 

>  been  ignorant  of  it  in  the  early  times  of  their  history,  and  it  is 
s  usually  said  to  have  come  from  Alexandria,  where  physical  science 
\  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greek  school,  under  the  patronage  of 
\  the  Ptolemies. 

|      19.  These  few  scattered  historical  notices,  gentlemen,  of  impor- 

>  tant  inventions  have  been  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of 
v  suggesting  that  there  is  much  which  is  both  curious  and  instruc- 
\  tive  in  the  history  of  mechanics ;  and  that  many  things  which  to 

us,  in  our  state  of  knowledge,  seem  so  obvious,  as  that  we  should 
think  they  would  at  once  force  themselves  on  men's  adoption,  have 
nevertheless  been  accomplished  slowly  and  by  painful  efforts. 

20.  But  if  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  be 
interesting,  still  more  so,  doubtless,  would  be  the  exhibition  of 
their  present  state,  and  a  full  display  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  now  carried.  This  field  is  much  too  wide,  even  to  be  entered 
on  this  occasion.  The  briefest  outline,  even,  would  exceed  its 
limits,  and  the  whole  subject  will  regularly  fall  to  hands  much 
more  able  to  sustain  it. 

21.  The  slightest  glance,  however,  must  convince  us  that  me- 
chanical power  and  mechanical  skill,  as  they  are  now  exhibited  in 
Europe  and  America,  mark  an  epoch  in  human  history,  worthy 
of  all  admiration.  Machinery  is  made  to  perform  what  has  for- 
merly been  the  toil  of  human  hands  to  an  extent  that  astonishes 
the  most  sanguine,  with  a  degree  of  power  to  which  no  number 
of  human  arms  is  equal,  and  with  such  precision  and  exactness, 
as  almost  to  suggest  the  notion  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  the 
machines  themselves. 

22.  Every  natural  agent  is  put  unrelentingly  to  the  task. 
The  winds  work,  the  waters  work,  the  elasticity  of  metals  works ; 
gravity  is  solicited  into  a  thousand  new  forms  of  action ;  levers 
are  multiplied  upon  levers  ,  wheels  revolve  on  their  peripheries  ; 
the  saw  and  the  plane  are  tortured  into  an  accommodation  to  new 
uses,  and  last  of  all,  with  inimitable  power,  and  "  with  whirlwind 
sound,"  comes  the  potent  agency  of  steam. 

23.  In  comparison  with  the  past,  what  centuries  of  improvement  I 
has  this  single  agent  comprised  in  the  short  compass  of  fifty  years  !  \ 
Everywhere  practicable,  everywhere  efficient,  it  has  an  arm  a  | 
thousand  times  stronger  than  that  of  Hercules,  and  to  which  human  \ 
ingenuity  is  capable  of  fitting  a  thousand  times  as  many  hands  as  s 
belonged  to  Briareus.    Steam  is  found  in  triumphant  operation,  | 
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\  __  

*  on  the  seas ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  strong  propulsion,  the 
I  gallant  ship, 

\  "  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 

>  Still  steadies,  with  an  upright  keel." 

|     24.  It  is  on  the  rivers,  and  the  boatman  may  repose  on  his  I 

*  oars ;  it  is  in  highways,  and  begins  to  exert  itself  along  the  courses  > 
\  of  land  conveyance ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  feet  * 
i  below  the  earth's  surface ;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  workshops  \ 
^  of  the  trades.  It  rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  i 
I  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints.  It  seems  to  say  \ 
|  to  men,  at  least  to  the  class  of  artisans,  "  Leave  off  your  manual  > 
{  labor,  give  over  your  bodily  toil,  bestow  but  your  skill  and  reason  \ 

>  to  the  directing  of  my  power,  and  I  will  bear  the  toil, — with  no  * 
i  muscle  to  grow  weary,  no  nerve  to  relax,  no  breast  to  feel  faint- 

|  ness." 

\  25.  What  further  improvements  may  still  be  made  in  the  use 
\  of  this  astonishing  power,  it  is  impossible  to  know,  and  it  were 

>  vain  to  conjecture.  What  we  do  know  is  that  it  has  most  essen- 
tially altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  that  no  visible  limit  yet  appears 
beyond  which  its  progress  is  seen  to  be  impossible.'  If  its  power 
were  now  to  be  annihilated,  if  we  were  to  miss  it  in  the  water 
and  in  the  mills,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  going  back  to  the 
rude  aires. 


I  LESSON  CLXXXVIII. 

v  Nov' el,  new,  uncommon.  Pre-vaiV,  be  predominant. 

\  En-join',  direct,  command.  Pri'ma-ry,  chief,  principal. 

\  Fab'ric,  structure.  Con-ced'ed,  allowed. 

|  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Tem'po-ry,  for  tem'-po-ra-ry  ;  pop'lus,  for  pop'u- 
l  lous.  I 

\  * 

l  RELIGION  IN  THE  PEOPLE  NECESSARY  TO  GOOD  i 
i  GOVERNMENT.  \ 

i  1.  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  \ 
i  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  \ 
\  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  | 
|  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  —  these  J 
I  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  poli-  \ 
>  tician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  \ 
i  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  > 
I  and  public  felicity.  \ 
y  2.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property,  * 
I  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  \ 
\  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  £ 
1  justice?    And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  < 
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morality  can  he  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

3.  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  | 
spring  of  popular  government  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with  % 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government  Who,  \ 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  i 
attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ?  ? 

4.  Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  inshtu-  | 
tions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  I 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  > 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.  Observe  good  i 
faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations  ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  > 
with  alL  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  i 
be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be  worthy  | 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  s 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous,  and  too  novel,  example,  of  a  j 
people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  | 

5.  Who  can  doubt,  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  \ 
fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advan-  \ 
tages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  \ 
be,  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  * 
nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  | 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  !  is  it  \ 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ?  | 


LESSON   CLXXXIX.  \ 

Veil,  conceal.                                     Ran'kle,  fester,  become  in  named.  i 

Scar,  wither,  dry  up.                           Ten'ders,  offers.  \ 

Dearth,  absence  of  Fertility,  desert.        Trans -forma',  changes.  > 

Hushed,  quieted.                              Re-du'pli-cates,  doubles,  multiplies.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — In'nard,  for  inward ;  ovd'ard,  for  oui'ward;  \ 

tut'mile,  for  tur'moU.  \ 

POWER  OF  THE  SOUL.  \ 

1.  Life  in  itself,  it  life  to  all  things  gives,  > 

For  whatsoe'er  it  looks  on,  that  thing  lives, —  s 

Becomes  an  acting  being,  ill  or  good ;  i 

And  grateful  to  its  Giver,  tenders  food  > 

For  the  soul's  health,  or,  suffering  change  unblest,  I 

Pours  poison  down  to  rankle  in  the  breast  > 

As  is  the  man,  e'en  so  it  bears  its  part,  I 

And  answers,  thought  to  thought,  and  heart  to  heart.  | 
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2.  Yes,  man  reduplicates  himself.    You  see, 
In  yonder  lake,  reflected  rock  and  tree. 
Each  leaf  at  rest,  or  quivering  in  the  air, 
Now  rests,  now  stirs,  as  if  a  breeze  were  there 
Sweeping  the  crystal  depths.    How  perfect  all ! 
And  see  those  slender  top-boughs  rise  and  fall ; 
The  double  strips  of  silvery  sand  unite 
Above,  below,  each  grain  distinct  and  bright, 

— Thou  bird,  that  seek'st  thy  food  upon  that  bough, 

Peck  not  alone ;  that  bird  below,  as  thou, 

Is  busy  after  food,  and  happy,  too. 

—  They  're  gone  !    Both,  pleased,  away  together  flew. 

3.  And  see  we  thus  sent  up,  rock,  sand,  and  wood, 
Life,  joy,  and  motion  from  the  sleepy  flood  i 
The  world,  O  man,  is  like  that  flood  to  thee ; 
Turn  where  thou  wilt,  thyself  in  all  things  see 
Reflected  back.    As  drives  the  blinding  sand 
Round  Egypt's  piles,  where'er  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
If  that  thy  heart  be  barren,  there  will  sweep 

The  drifting  waste,  like  waves  along  the  deep, 
Fill  up  the  vale,  and  choke  the  laughing  streams 
That  ran  by  grass  and  brake,  with  dancing  beams, 
.  Sear  the  fresh  woods,  and  from  thy  heavy  eye 
Veil  the  wide-shifting  glories  of  the  sky, 
And  one,  still,  sightless  level  make  the  earth, 
Like  thy  dull,  lonely,  joyous  soul, — a  dearth. 

4.  The  rill  is  tuneless  to  his  ear  who  feels 
No  harmony  within  :  the  south  wind  steals 
As  silent  as  unseen  amongst  the  leaves. 
Who  has  no  inward  beauty,  none  perceives, 
Though  all  around  is  beautiful.    Nay  more, 
In  nature's  calmest  hour  he  hears  the  roar 

Of  winds  and  flinging  waves,  —  puts  out  the  light, 
When  high  and  angry  passions  meet  in  fight ; 
And,  his  own  spirit  into  tumult  hurled, 
He  makes  a  turmoil  of  a  quiet  world. 
The  fiends  of  his  own  bosom  people  air 
With  kindred  fiends,  that  hunt  him  to  despair. 
Hates  he  his  fellow-men  ?    Why,  then,  he  deems 
'Tis  hate  for  hate  ;  —  as  he,  so  each  one  seems. 

5.  Soul !  fearful  is  thy  power,  which  thus  transforms 
All  things  into  its  likeness ;  heaves  in  storms 
The  strong,  proud  sea,  or  lays  it  down  to  rest, 
Like  the  hushed  infant  on  its  mother's  breast,  — 
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Which  gives  each  outward  circumstance  its  hue, 
And  shapes  all  others'  acts  and  thoughts  anew, 
That  so,  they  joy,  or  love,  or  hate  impart, 
As  joy,  love,  hate,  holds  rule  within  the  heart. 


Here  Exercise  No.  11,  p.  381. 
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y  Tim'or-ous,  timid,  fearful.  Stip'u-lat-ing;  making  as  a  condition. 

>  Re-pin'ing,  complaining,  murmuring.        lr-rep'a-ra-ble,  that  cannot  be  helped. 
\  Re-pressed',  restrained.  Jn-fat-u-a'tion,  delusion. 

\  De.v-terJi-ty,  skill.  Per-spi-ca'cious,  quick-sighted. 

\  FLuc-tu-altions,  changes.  In-sur-mounfa-ble,  not  to  be  overcome. 

>  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Mal'an-chol-y,  for  mel'an-chol-y ;  pine'ied,  for  £ 

>  point  ed.  ^ 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE.  j 

1.  "  Life,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which,  i 
we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes.  We  first  leave  childhood  > 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  ^ 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age." 

2.  The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  excited  in  me  a  train  of 
I  reflections  on  the  state  of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  his 
\  wishes,  the  gradual  change  of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects, 
I  and  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of 
\  time,  I  sank  into  a  slumber  amidst  my  meditations,  and,  on  a  sud- 

>  den,  found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of 
J  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of  alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash 
|  of  waters. 

i  3.  My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but, 
\  soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were  going, 
X  and  what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  I  was  told 
\  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life;  that  we  had 
\  already  passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had 

>  perished,  some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 

<  more  by  the  folly,  perverseness,  or  negligence,  of  those  who  under- 
$  took  to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  now  were  on  the  main  sea,  aban- 

<  doned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other  means  of 
^  security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
J  power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction 
I  and  assistance. 

I  4.  I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first,  turn- 
\  ing  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  flowery 
|  islands,  which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with 
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%  pleasure ;  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though 
\  not  noisy  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond 
X  these  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  > 
\  describe  the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked.  \ 
\     5.  Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  water  vio-  >  y 
|  lently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the  most  X 

>  perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  I 
|  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  while  \ 

>  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those  \ 
X  whom  they  had  left  behind.  X 
\  6.  So  numerous  indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  \ 
X  darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  were  \ 
\  many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into  > 
|  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed  those  whom  they  found  in  their  i 

way,  against  the  rocks.  | 

7.  The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable  ;  but  though  ? 
it  was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  i 
was  once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  oppor- 
tunities for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat 
back  from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  an  oblique 
direction. 

8.  It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care 
X  or  prudence  ;  for,  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  ap- 

>  peared  to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every 
X  moment  sinking  around  him ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed 
5  over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  misconduct  were  forgotten ; 
|  the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence  ;  every 
\  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and 
X  believed  himself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend 
X  was  swallowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed.  $ 
\  Nor  was  it  often  observed,  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  ^ 
|  man  change  his  course ;  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  \ 

>  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance.  X 
^     9.  This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference  or  from  > 

>  weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of  those,  who  | 
X  thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to  call  \ 
|  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be  * 
\  given  him  ;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning  others  | 
\  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of  > 
<  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  \ 
\  admonitions  were  unregarded.  \ 
|  10.  The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  confessedly  X 
\  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  im-  \ 
\  paired  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  ^ 
X  certain,  that,  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  i 
\  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

|      11.  This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  ^ 
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|  sadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring ;  at  least,  to  keep  the 
|  melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them 
?  from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 

>  offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labors ;  yet,  in  effect,  none 
%  seemed  less  to  expect  destruction,  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
|  dreadful. 

|  12.  They  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from  them- 
selves ;  and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of 
the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  with  playing  with  Hope,  who 
was  the  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

13.  Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise  to  those  whom  she 
favored  most,  was,  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that  they 
should  sink  last ;  and  with  this  promise,  every  one  was  satisfied, 
though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it.  Hope, 
indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  companions ;  for, 
in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled  their 
assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making  pro- 
visions for  a  long  voyage,  than  they,  whom  all  but  themselves  saw 
likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

14.  In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  Gulf  of  Intem- 
perance, a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which 
the  pointed  crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered 
with  herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.  Within 
sight  of  these  rocks,  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must 
necessarily  pass. 

15.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers 
through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape  ;  but  very 
few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  induced  to  put 
the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating,  that  she  should 

! approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure  that  they  might  solace 
themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  after 
which,  they  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course  without 
<  any  other  deviation. 

*  16.  Eeason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  prom- 
X  ises  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  In- 

>  temperance,  where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet 

>  interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible 

\  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  i 
s  and,  with  all  her  force,  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  \ 
I  the  gulf  was  generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome  ;  and  the  pas-  i 
\  senger,  having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  veloc-  $ 
X  ity,  was  at  last  overwhelmed  and  lost.  i 
\  17.  Those  few,  whom  Reason  was  able  to  extricate,  generally  > 
^  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  shot  out  from  the  ^ 
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rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  course  X 
with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along  \ 
timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every  breeze,  and  shat- 
tered by  every  ruffle  of  water,  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees, 
after  long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repining 
at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the  first  approach 
to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

18.  There  were  artists,  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches, 
and  stop  the  leaks,  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the  5 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  \ 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking,  \ 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow.  But  I  remarked,  that  few  X 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it  X 
found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  to  float  longer  than  i 
those  who  had  least  of  their  assistance.  \ 

19.  The  only  advantage,  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the  cau-  * 
\  tious  had  above  the  negligent,  was,  that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  > 
X  suddenly !  for  they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes  seen  | 

>  all  those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued  from  the  straits  of 
^  Infancy,  perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross 

>  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
|  tion.  But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure, 
I  commonly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the 

*  encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labors,  that 
X  scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

20.  As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude 
about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some 
unknown  power;  "  Gaze  not  idly  vipon  others,  when  thou  thyself  . 
art  sinking.    Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  ^ 
and  they  are  equally  endangered?"    I  looked,  and  seeing  the  i 
gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me,  started  and  awaked.  j 

I  LESSON    CXCI.  | 

{  Mead,  meadow,  Chat'tels,  goods,  furniture. 

£  A-main',  forcibly,  quickly.  Dom'i-cile,  residence,  home.  X 

*  Fru'gal,  economical.  Drow'si-ness,  sleepiness. 

>  Faults  of  Pbonunciation,  — Jest,  for  just;  hum,  for  home;  aks,  for  ask. 

I  SONNETS. 
X  I.— PROVIDENCE. 

X  Just  as  a  mother,  with  sweet  pious  face, 

>  Yearns  towards  her  little  children  from  her  seat, 
|  Gives  one  a  kiss,  another  an  embrace, 
|  Takes  this  upon  her  knee,  that  on  her  feet ; 
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And  while  from  actions,  looks,  complaints,  pretences, 

She  learns  their  feelings  and  their  various  will, 
To  this  a  look,  to  that  a  word  dispenses, 

And  whether  stern  or  smiling,  loves  them  still ;  — 
So  Providence  for  us,  high,  infinite, 

Makes  our  necessities  its  watchful  task, 
Hearkens  to  all  our  prayers,  helps  all  our  wants ; 

And  e'en  if  it  denies  what  seems  our  right, 
Either  denies  because  'twould  have  us  ask, 

Or  seems  but  to  deny,  or  in  denying  grants. 


II.  —  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge,  about  the  new-mown  mead ; 

That  is  the  grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights ;  for,  when  tired  out  with  fun, 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Hath  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  wholly  lost, 

The  grasshopper  among  the  grassy  hills. 


III.— THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 

Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes ; 

Peeps  out — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 

Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 

Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  't  is  well — 

He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 

He 's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 

Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  quarter-day. 

Himself  he  boards  and  lodges  ;  both  invites 

And  feasts  himself ;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 

He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 

Chattels  ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture 

And  his  sole  riches.    Wheresoe'er  he  roam — 

Knock  when  you  will,  he 's  sure  to  be  at  home. 
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Zest,  relish,  spirit.  Os'tra-cism,  a  Greek  method  of  banish-  \ 

Sta'ple,  chief  subject.  merit.  $ 

In-vest'ed,  clothed,  E-lab'or-ate,  highly  wrought. 

Ad'e-quate,  proportionate.  Quickened,  stimulated,  warmed. 

Corn-bus 'tion,  burning.  JS-qua-bil'i-ty,  evenness  of  temper. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — His  try,  for  kis'to-ry;  out'ard,  for  out'ward. 

MORALITY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS: 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  Greek  character  and 
literature,  is  its  want  of  moral  tone.  A  mere  incidental  remark  of 
Schlegel  touches  what  might  be  made  the  staple  of  criticism,  in 
the  works  of  this  wonderful  people.  "  Even  in  those  cases,"  he 
says,  "  where  the  most  open  expression  of  deep  feeling,  morality, 
or  conscience  might  have  been  expected,  the  Greek  authors  are 
apt  to  view  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  as  a  mere  appearance 
of  the  life,  with  a  certain  perfect,  undisturbed,  and  elaborate  equa- 
bility." 

2.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  where  an  Aristotle,  endowed 
with  the  most  gigantic  and  powerful  intellect  ever  given  to  man, 
could  only  define  virtue  itself  as  the  middle  point  between  two 
extremes,  and  every  moral  evil  as  being  either  too  much  or  too 

\  little  ? 

3.  Socrates  and  his  splendid  disciple,  it  is  true,  had  a  much 
warmer  and  more  adequate  idea  of  virtue  ;  though  it  will  escape 
the  notice  of  no  thoughtful  scholar,  that  they  were  charmed  with 
virtue  rather  as  the  fair  than  as  the  right.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Plato.  He  drew  his  faith  out  of  his  own  intellectual  beauty, 
as  Pygmalion  his  ivory  statue,  and,  as  this  was  quickened  into 
life  by  the  wand  of  Venus,  so  his  notion  of  virtue  takes  its  life 
from  him,  from  the  charms  in  which  it  was  invested.  Evil  and 
vice,  too,  connect  in  his  mind,  rather  with  deformity  and  mortifi- 
cation than  with  remorse. 

4.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  civilized  people,  whose  morality 
is  more  earthly  and  cold  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  same 
time,  their  sense  of  beauty  in  forms,  their  outward  criticism,  is 
perfect.  Their  temples  and  statues  are  forms  of  perfect  art 
Their  poets  and  philosophers  chisel  their  thohghts  into  groups  of 
marble. 

5.  Their  religion  or  mythology  is  scarcely  more  than  a  gallery 
of  artistic  shapes,  exquisitely  sensual.  They  alone,  of  all  peo- 
ple, have,  in  fact,  a  religion  without  a  moral — gnds  for  the  zest  of 
comedy,  gay  divinities,  that  go  hunting,  frolicking,  and  thunder- 
ing over  sea  and  land.    Genius  alone  worships.  The  chisel  is  the 

!true  incense,  to  hold  a  place  in  epic  machinery,  ihe  true  circle  of 
Providence.     Everything  done  or  written,  is  subtle,  ethereal,  \ 
|  beautiful  and  cold  ;  even  the  fire  is  cold — a  combustion  of  icicles.  £ 
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.  ,  ,   s 

6.  There  can  be  no  true  heat,  where  there  is  no  moral  life.  They  \ 
love  their  country,  but  they  do  not  love  it  well  enough  to  suffer  ^ 
justice  to  be  done  in  it,  or  to  endure  the  presence  of  virtue.  Their  \ 
bravery  is  cunning,  their  patriotism  an  elegant  selfishness.  In  s 
their  ostracism,  they  make  public  envy  a  public  right,  and  faction 
constitutional. 

7.  We  look  up  and  down  their  history,  survey  their  temples 
without  a  religion,  their  streets  lined  with  chiselled  divinities,  set 
up  for  ornamental  effect ;  we  listen  to  their  orators,  we  open  the 
shining  rolls  of  their  history,  and  exclaim,  splendid  sensuality ! 
elegant  faction  !  ornamental  religion  !  a  nation  perfect  in  outward 
criticism,  but  blind,  as  yet,  to  the  real  nature  and  power  of  the 
moral  element. 
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Rend,  tear.  With-draitf ,  take  away. 

Dusk,  incipient  darkness.  De-vour'eth,  swallows  up,  destroys. 

Slow,  not  prone.  Ex-c-cu'teth,  fulfils. 

Quafceth,  trembles.  Gloom'i-ness,  obscurity. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Mar'ci-ful,  for  tner'ci-ful;  ni'thcr,  for  nei'ther. 

THE  COMING  OF  A  DEVASTATING  ARMY. 
Joel,  Chapter  ii.  Verses  1  —  13. 

1.  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Sion  ; 

And  sound  an  alarm  in  mine  holy  mountain  ; 
Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble  ; 
For  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  for  it  is  near ; 
A  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess ; 
A  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness. 
As  the  dusk  spread  upon  the  mountains, 
Cometh  a  numerous  people  and  a  strong. 

2-  Like  them  there  hath  not  been  of  old  time, 
And  after  them  there  shall  not  be, 
Even  to  the  years  of  many  generations. 
Before  them  a  fire  devoureth, 
And  behind  a  flame  burneth  ; 
The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
And  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness ; 
Yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them. 

3.  Their  appearance  shall  be  like  the  appearance  of  horses, 
And  like  horsemen  shall  they  run ; 

Like  the  sound  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shall 
they  leap ; 

Like  the  sound  of  a  flame  of  fire  which  devoureth  stubble. 
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They  shall  be  like  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array. 

Before  them  shall  the  people  be  much  pained ; 

All  faces  shall  gather  blackness, 

They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ; 

Like  warriors  shall  they  climb  the  wall ; 

And  they  shall  march  every  one  in  his  way ; 

Neither  shall  they  turn  aside  from  their  paths ; 

Neither  shall  one  thrust  another ; 

They  shall  march  each  in  his  road ; 

And  if  they  fall  upon  the  sword  they  shall  not  be  wounded. 

They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city,  they  shall  run  upon  the 

wall,  they  shall  climb  up  into  the  houses ; 
They  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief. 
Before  them  the  earth  quaketh,  the  heavens  tremble ; 
The  sun  and  moon  are  darkened ; 
And  the  stars  withdraw  their  shining. 
And  Jehovah  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  army ; 
For  his  camp  is  very  great ; 
For  he  is  strong  that  executeth  his  word  ; 
For  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  great ; 
And  very  terrible ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  bear  it  ? 
Yet  even  now,  saith  Jehovah, 
Turn  ye  unto  me  with  all  your  heart ; 
With  fasting  and  with  weeping  and  with  mourning ; 
And  rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments ;  ^ 
And  turn  unto  Jehovah  your  God  ; 
For  he  is  gracious  and  merciful ; 
Slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness, 
And  repenteth  him  of  evil. 


Here  Exercise  No.  10,  p. 
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Sor'did,  mean,  selfish. 
Absorb',  engross,  wholly  engage. 
E-rased',  effaced. 
A-ban'don,  forsake. 


QuicJSen,  invigorate. 
Restraint',  check,  hindrance. 
Ex-tindtion,  annihilation. 
Ac-count' a-ble-ness,  responsibility. 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Gar-deen ,  for  gar'de-an,  (guardian ;)  Ju'ter,  for 
fu'ture. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ATHEISM 

1.  Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends,  the  extent  \ 
*  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  every  virtue.  No  man,  per-  \ 
\  haps,  is  aware  how  much  our  moral  and  social  sentiments  are  fed  £ 
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from  this  fountain;  how  powerless  conscience  would  become  \ 
without  the  belief  of  a  God  ;  how  palsied  would  be  human  benev-  \ 
olence,  were  there  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevolence,  to  \ 
quicken  and  sustain  it;  how  suddenly  the  whole  social  fabric  > 
would  quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful  crash  it  would  sink  into  \ 
hopeless  ruins,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  account-  > 
ableness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be  utterly  erased  from  every  i 
mind.  i 

2.  Once  let  men  thoroughly  believe,  that  they  are  the  work  and  £ 
sport  of  chance ;  that  no  Superior  Intelligence  concerns  itself  with  < 
human  affairs ;  that  all  their  improvements  perish  forever  at  death ;  ~i 
that  the  weak  have  no  guardian,  and  the  injured  no  avenger  ; 
that  there  is  no  recompense  for  sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the 
public  good ;  that  an  oath  is  unheard  in  heaven ;  that  secret  crimes 
have  no  witness  but  the  perpetrator ;  that  human  existence  has  no 
purpose,  and  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend;  that  this  brief  \ 
life  is  everything  to  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting  extinction,  > 
—  once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion,  and  who  can  con-  \ 
ceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desolation  which  would  follow  ?  \ 

3.  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws  and  natural  sympathy  \ 
would  hold  society  together.    As  reasonably  might  we  believe,  > 
that,  were  the  sun  quenched  in  the  heavens,  our  torches  could  s 
illuminate,  and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertilize,  the  creation.  What  \ 
is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  tenderness,  if 
man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  a  day  ?  and  what  is  he  more,  if 
atheism  be  true  ?    Erase  all  thought  and  fear  of  God  from  a  com- 
munity, and  selfishness  and  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole 
man. 

4.  Appetite,  knowing  no  restraint,  and  poverty  and  suffering, 
having  no  solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the  restraints  \ 
of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and  \ 
spurned  as  unmeaning  sounds.  A  sordid  self-interest  would  sup-  \ 
plant  every  other  feeling,  and  man  would  become  in  fact,  what  $ 
the  theory  of  atheism  declares  him  to  be,  a  companion  for  brutes 
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Zeal,  ardor.  Tem'pered,  modified,  softened. 

In-nate',  inborn,  native.  Re-served,'  retiring,  silent.  < 

Al-tird,  dress.  Ab'sti-nence,  refraining  from  an  indul-  \ 

Ex-kales',  draws  out.  gence  of  appetite.  > 

Dif-fused',  spread  around.  Com-mis'sion,  charge,  authority.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Gaus'pul,  for  gos'pel ;  jies,  for  joys. 

CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSON.  $ 

1.  A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train ;  \ 
An  awful  reverend,  and  religious  man.  | 
  ^ 

5th.  30 
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\  

|  His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 

\  And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 

|  Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor ; 

\  (As  God  had  clothed  his  own  ambassador) 

For  such  on  earth  his  blessed  Redeemer  bore. 

2.  Of  sixty  years  he  seemed ;  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  lived  too  fast ; 
Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense, 
And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere  ; 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see,  \ 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity  ;  \ 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free.  \ 

3.  With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  armed ;  v 
Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed,  \ 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high,  \ 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky  ;  s 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charmed  their  ears,  £ 
(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres ;) 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest,  \ 
His  lyre  ;  and,  after  him,  he  sung  the  best.  < 

4.  He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look,  \ 
But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke.  \ 
He  preached  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  pains  of  hell,  \ 
And  warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal ;  \ 
But  on  eternal  mercy  loved  to  dwell.  jt 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law,  | 
And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw ;  £ 
For  fear  but  freezes  minds  ;  but  love,  like  heat,  * 
Exhales  the  soul  sublime  to  seek  her  native  seat.  \ 


Here  Exercise  No.  21,  p.  384. 


STUDIES  FOR  THE  STATESMAN. 
1.  All  society  is  an  affair  of  mutual  concession.    If  we  expect 
to  derive  the  benefits  which  are  incident  to  it,  we  must  sustain 
our  reasonable  share  of  burdens.    The  great  interests  which  it  is 
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Clad,  clothed.  Dis-com'fort,  trouble,  sorrow.  \ 

Usu-ry,  unlawful  interest.  Dep-o-si'tions,  testimonies  on  oath.  } 

In'ci-denl,  accidental.  Ex-pcn'di-turc,  disbursement.  \ 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  TaiJvern,  for  tav'crn;  pcr-pared',  for  pre-parcd' ;  \ 
kal'i-ker,  for  cal'i-co.  J 
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intended  to  guard  and  cherish  must  be  supported  by  their  recipro- 
cal action  and  reaction.  The  harmony  of  its  parts  is  disturbed, 
the  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  its  order  is  incomplete,  when 
one  of  the  three  gTeat  and  essential  branches  of  its  industry  is 
abandoned  and  unprotected. 

2.  If  you  want  to  find  an  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from 
debt,  of  economy,  of  expenditure  falling  below,  rather  than  exceed- 
ing income,  you  will  go  to  the  well-regulated  family  of  a  farmer. 
You  will  go  to  the  house  of  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Shelby.  You 
will  not  find  him  haunting  taverns,  engaged  in  broils,  or  prosecut- 
ing angry  law-suits. 

3.  You  will  behold  every  member  of  his  family  clad  with  the 
produce  of  their  own  hands,  and  usefully  employed,  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  loom  in  motion  by  daybreak.  With  what  pleasure 
will  his  wife  earry  you  into  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into  her  store- 
house, and  point  you  to  the  table-cloths,  the  sheets,  the  counter- 
panes, which  lie  on  this  shelf  for  one  daughter,  or  on  that  for 
another,  all  prepared  in  advance  by  her  provident  care  for  the  day 
of  their  respective  marriages. 

4.  If  you  want  to  see  an  opposite  example,  go  to  the  house  of  a 
man  who  manufactures  nothing  at  home,  whose  family  resort  to 
the  store  for  everything  they  .consume.  You  will  find  him  perhaps 
in  the  tavern,  or  at  the  shop  at  the  cross  roads.  He  is  engaged 
with  the  rum  grog  on  the  table,  taking  depositions  to  make  out  I 
some  case  of  usury  or  fraud.  i 

5.  Or,  perhaps,  he  is  furnishing  to  his  lawyer  the  materials  to  \ 
prepare  a  long  bill  of  injunction  in  some  intricate  case.  The  \ 
sheriff  is  hovering  about  his  farm  to  serve  some  new  writ.  On  $ 
court  days,  (he  never  misses  attending  them,)  you  will  find  him  \ 
eagerly  collecting  his  witnesses,  to  defend  himself  against  the  \ 
merchant's  and  doctor's  claims.  \ 

6.  Go  to  his  house,  and,  after  the  short  and  giddy  period  that  | 
his  wife  and  daughters  have  flirted  about  the  country  in  their  £ 
calico  and  muslin  frocks,  what  a  scene  of  discomfort  and  distress  I 
is  presented  to  you  there  !  What  the  individual  family  of  Isaac  J 
Shelby  is,  I  wish  to  see  the  nation  in  the  aggregate  become.  \ 

7.  But  I  fear  we  shall  shortly  have  to  contemplate  its  resem-  x 
blance  in  the  opposite  picture.  If  statesmen  would  carefully  i 
observe  the  conduct  of  private  individuals  in  the  management  $ 
of  their  o\yn  affairs,  they  would  have  much  surer  guides  in  pro-  | 
moting  the  interests  of  the  state,  than  the  visionary  speculations  £ 
of  theoretical  witers,  \ 


Here  Exercise  No.  4,  p.  379. 
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v  Tlieme,  subject.  Avi'bushed.  filled  with  secret  foes. 

\  Frigid,  cold.  Acfri-mo-ny,  bitterness, 

v  Bugbear,  phantom.  Ex-pa! -ti-ate,  to  enlarge  in  discourse. 

X  Iin-posl'ure,  deception.  Ap-pre-hen'sions,  fears. 

x  Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Tom'my-haick,  for  tom'a-havck ;  wid'ders,  for 
?  loid'ows. 


X  SPEECH  IN  BEHALF  OF  JAY'S  TREATY.  \ 

|  1.  But  am  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving  this  point  ?  X 
\  Certainly  the  very  men  who  charged  the  Indian  war  on  the  deten-  i 
I  tion  of  the  posts,  will  call  for  no  other  proof  than  the  recital  of  s 
i  their  own  speeches.  It  is  remembered  with  what  emphasis,  with  | 
\  what  acrimony,  they  expatiated  on  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the  > 
X  drain  of  blood  and  treasure  into  the  western  country,  in  conse-  5 
\  quence  of  Britain's  holding  the  posts.   Until  the  posts  are  restored,  > 

>  they  exclaimed,  the  treasury  and  the  frontiers  must  bleed.  X 
\  2.  If  any,  against  all  these  proofs,  should  maintain  that  the  > 
\  peace  with  the  Indians  will  be  stable  without  the  posts,  to  them  I  \ 
i  will  urge  another  reply.    From  arguments  calculated  to  produce  £ 

*  conviction,  I  will  appeal  directly  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  \ 
<  me,  and  ask,  whether  it  is  not  already  planted  there  ?  > 
$  3.  I  resort,  especially,  to  the  convictions  of  the  western  gentle-  \ 
X  men,  whether,  supposing  no  posts  and  no  treaty,  the  settlers  will  i 
X  remain  in  security  ?  Can  they  take  it  upon  them  to  say,  that  an  \ 
X  Indian  peace,  under  these  circumstances,  will  prove  firm?  No,  i 
\  sir,  it  will  not  be  peace,  but  a  sword  :  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  | 
\  lure  to  draw  victims  within  the  reach  of  the  tomahawk.  X 
X  4.  On  this  theme,  my  emotions  are  unutterable.  If  I  could  find  \ 
\  words  for  them,  if  my  powers  bore  any  proportion  to  my  zeal,  I 

\  would  swell  my  voice  to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it  should 

*  reach  every  log-house  beyond  the  mountains.    I  would  say  to  the 

>  inhabitants,  wake  from  your  false  security ;  your  cruel  dangers, 
\  your  more  cruel  apprehensions,  are  soon  to  be  renewed ;  the 
^  wounds,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  be  torn  open  again  ;  in  the  daytime 

X  your  path  through  the  woods  will  be  ambushed ;  the  darkness  of  . 
%  midnight  will  glitter  with  the  blaze  of  your  dwellings.  X 
X  5.  You  are  a  father  —  the  blood  of  your  sons  shall  fatten  your  \ 
\  corn-fields;  you  are  a  mother — the  war-whoop  shall  wake  the  X 
|  sleep  of  the  cradle.  On  this  subject,  you  need  not  suspect  any  ^ 
^  deception  on  your  feelings.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  horror,  which  ^ 
|  cannot  be  overdrawn.  If  you  have  nature  in  your  hearts,  it  will  £ 
\  speak  a  language,  compared  with  which  all  I  have  said  or  can  % 
X  say  will  be  poor  and  frigid.  \ 
X  6.  By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires,  we  bind  the  X 
|  victims.   This  day  we  undertake  to  render  account  to  the  widows  | 

4>< 
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and  orphans  whom  our  decision  will  make,  to  the  wretches  that  £ 
will  be  roasted  at  the  stake,  to  our  country,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  * 
|  too  serious  to  say,  to  conscience  and  to  God.    We  are  answer-  ^ 
\  able,  and  if  duty  be  anything  more  than  a  word  of  imposture,  if  X 
\  conscience  be  not  a  bugbear,  we  are  preparing  to  make  ourselves  * 
|  as  wretched  as  our  country.  X 
,7.  There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case,  there  can  be  none.   Expe-  \ 
rience  has  already  been  the  prophet  of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our  X 
future  victims  have  already  reached  us.   The  western  inhabitants  > 
are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining  sacrifice.    The  voice  of  hu-  \ 
inanity  issues  from  the  shade  of  their  wilderness.  ? 

S.  It  exclaims,  that  while  one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject  this  | 
treaty,  the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our  imagina-  $ 
tion  to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is  no  great  effort  of  the  $ 
imagination  to  conceive  that  events  so  near  are  already  begun.  I  < 
can  fancy  that  I  can  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  vengeance,  and  > 
the  shrieks  of  torture.  Already  they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  west  j 
wind — already  they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  mountains 


\ 

Note.  —  This  is  part  of  a  celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  in  X 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Philadelphia,  in  1796.  The  speaker  was  at  that  X 
time  almost  ready  to  sink  into  the  grave,  from  consumption.  This  circumstance,  i 
added  to  the  fervent  eloquence  of  his  address,  produced  a  most  extraordinary  J 
sensation,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  > 
House,  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.  \ 
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^  Brook,  endure.  Promptly,  quickly. 

V  Bri'dled,  restrained.  Lon-gev'i-ty,  duration  of  life. 

X  Cour'te-sy,  elegance  of  man-        Dis'so-lute-ness,  looseness  of  morals, 


ners. 


dissipation.  i 


Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Sile,  for  soil;  picftcr,  for pic'lure.  X 


I  THE  PURITANS. 

?  1.  The  first  years  of  the  residence  of  the  Puritans  in  America 
X  were  years  of  great  hardship  and  affliction.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
i  pose,  that  this  short  season  of  distress  was  not  promptly  followed 

>  by  abundance  and  happiness.  The  people  were  full  of  afflictions, 
I  and  the  objects  of  love  were  around  them.  They  struck  root  in 
$  the  SQil  immediately.    They  enjoyed  religion. 

X     2.  They  were,  from  the  first,  industrious,  and  enterprising,  and 

>  frugal ;  and  affluence  followed  of  course.  When  persecution 
|  ceased  in  England,  there  were  already  in  New  England,  "  thou- 
\  sands  who  would  not  change  their  place  for  any  other  in  the 
^  world  ;"  and  they  were  tempted  in  vain  with  invitations  to  the 
\  Bahama  Isles,  to  Ireland,  to  Jamaica,  to  Trinidad. 
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\     3.  The  purity  of  morals  completes  the  picture  of  colonial  felicity.  \ 

>  "  As  Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  s 
\  vile  livers."  One  might  dwell  there  "  from  year  to  year,  and  not  \ 
s  see  a  drunkard,  or  hear  an  oath,  or  meet  a  beggar."    The  conse-  £ 

>  quence  was  universal  health,  —  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  public  \ 
happiness.  > 

4.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  New  England,  compared  \ 
with  Europe,  was  doubled ;  and  the  human  race  was  so  vigorous,  I 
that,  of  all  who  were  born  into  the  world,  more  than  two  in  ten,  | 
full  four  in  nineteen,  attained  the  age  of  seventy.  Of  those  who  I 
lived  beyond  ninety,  the  proportion,  as  compared  with  European  £ 
tables  of  longevity,  was  still  more  remarkable.  | 

5.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  character  of  the  early  Puritans 
of  New  England,  for  they  are  the  parents  of  one  third  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years,  —  and  there  was  never  afterwards  any  considerable  increase 
from  England, — we  have  seen,  that  there  came  over  twenty-one 

>  thousand  two  hundred  persons,  or  four  thousand  families. 
X     6.  Their  descendants  are  now  not  far  from  four  millions.  Each  £ 

family  has  multiplied  on  the  average  to  one  thousand  souls.  To  \ 
New  York  and  Ohio,  where  they  constitute  half  the  population,  \ 
they  have  carried  the  Puritan  system  of  free  schools ;  and  their  \ 
example  is  spreading  it  through  the  civilized  world.  > 

7.  Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and  virtues,  £ 
the  glory  and  the  benefits,  of  chivalry.  Puritanism  accomplished  I 
for  mankind  far  more.  If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime  of  intolerance,  £ 
chivalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.  The  knights  were  brave  < 
from  gallantry  of  spirit ;  the  Puritans  from  the  fear  of  God.  The  \ 
knights  did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose  smile  they  beheld  \ 
honor,  whose  rebuke  was  the  wound  of  disgrace ;  the  Puritans,  ^ 
disdaining  ceremony,  would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  > 
bend  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings.  I 

8.  Chivalry  delighted  in  outward  show,  favored  pleasure,  mul-  £ 
tiplied  amusements,  and  degraded  the  human  race  by  an  exclusive  I 
respect  for  the  privileged  classes.  Puritanism  bridled  the  passions,  > 
commended  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  and  rescued  the  name  of  i 
man  from  dishonor.  The  former  valued  courtesy,  the  latter  justice.  \ 
The  former  adorned  society  by  graceful  refinements,  the  latter  * 
founded  national  grandeur  on  universal  education.  The  institu-  i 
tions  of  chivalry  were  subverted  by  the  gradually  increasing  weight  \ 
and  knowledge,  and  opulence  of  the  industrious  classes ;  the  Puri-  \ 
tans,  rallying  upon  those  classes,  planted  in  their  hearts  the  undy-  i 
ing  principles  of  democratic  liberty.  > 
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LESSON  CXCIX. 

Stir,  excite. 
Dint,  force. 
Marred,  disfigured. 
Coffers,  treasury. 
Vesture,  garment,  robe. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation 

CESAR'S  FUNERAL.  | 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Coesar  was  the  chief  ruler  of  ancient  Rome,  but,  being  X 
deemed  ambitious,  was  slain  by  Brutus  and  others.  t 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens.  f 

Cit.  We  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  us  be  satisfied.  \ 

Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,' friends. —  | 

Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street,  > 

And  part  the  numbers. —  \ 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ;  | 

Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ;  | 

And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered  J 

Of  Caesar's  death.  \ 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak.  \ 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their  reasons,  > 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered.  i 

Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens.  Brutus  goes  into  the  \ 
Rostrum.  \ 
Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended  :  Silence  !  J 
Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last.  > 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me  for  my  cause  ;  and  < 
be  silent,  that  you  may  hear :  believe  me  for  mine  honor ;  and  ? 
have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may  believe  :  censure  me  in  i 
your  wisdom  ;  and  awake  your  senses  that  you  may  be  the  better  \ 
judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  I 
Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to  Csesar  was  no  less  than  < 
his.  If  then  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against  Csesar,  * 
this  is  my  answer — Not  that  I  loved  Csesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  % 
Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Csesar  were  living  and  die  all  \ 
slaves ;  than  that  Csesar  were  dead  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Csesar  \ 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate.  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  ^ 
he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him ;  but  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  } 
him :  There  are  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune ;  honor  for  ^ 
his  valor  ;  and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  > 
would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  < 
Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  | 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  \ 
his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I  pause  \ 
for  a  reply.  \ 


Bond'man,  slave. 
Au'di-ence,  attention. 
En-forced',  strengthened. 
In-terred',  buried. 
Ex-ten'u-at-ed,  diminished. 

For'ti-nate,  for  fo)Jtu-nate ;  sta'too,  for  stal'ue. 
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Cit.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

( Several  speaking  at  once.) 
Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more  to 
Caesar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his  death 
is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol :  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he 
was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered 
death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others,  with  Cjesar's  Body. 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony ;  who,  though 
he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying, 
a  place  in  the  Commonwealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With 
this  I  depart;  that  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome, 
I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  coun- 
try to  need  my  death. 

Cit..  Live,  Brutus,  live  !  live  ! 
Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories  ;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 

Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  (Exit.) 

1  Cit.  Stay,  ho  !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We  '11  hear  him  :  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ;  * 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar !    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious  : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men,) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
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You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  sure  he  is  an  honorable  man, 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason !  —  Bear  with  me  1 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit.  Methinks,  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

4  Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ant.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :    Now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 

But  here 's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue. 

4  Cit.  We  '11  hear  the  will :  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Cit.  The  will,  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant..  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad ; 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  Cit.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

Cit.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 
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\         Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
5     You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
<     The  first  time  ever  Ceesar  put  it  on ; 
I     "F  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 
>     That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii :  — 
I     Look  !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
\     See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
\     Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed  * 
I     And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
\     Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it ! 
|     As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
s     If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 
X     For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Ceesar's  angel : 
\     .ludge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  loved  him ! 
X     This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit.  O  piteous  spectacle  I 

2  Cit.  O  noble  Caesar  ! 


LESSON  CC. 

E~lude?,  escape.  Chadten-ing,  correcting,  punish- 

Tuft'ed,  covered  with  tufts,  or  ing. 

bushes.  Bec'om-pensed,  requited,  repaid. 

E-clipsed',  obscured.  Re-splen'dent,  brilliant. 

Oc-ca'sion,  opportunity.  Pre-cep'lress,  teacher. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Shad'der,  for  shad'ow ;  sper'rit,  for  spir'it. 

THE  WOUNDED  SPIRIT. 
1.  Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  wielding  harmony  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed,  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
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2.  Then  neither  healthy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 

Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 

Parks  in  which  art  preceptress  nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 

Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 

No  cure  for  such,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals 

And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 

That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chastening  hand. 

3.  To  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 
The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 
The  stars  that,  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 
Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine ; 
Yet  seek  Him,  in  his  favor  life  is  found, — 
All  bliss  beside  a  shadow  or  a  sound. 

4.  Then  heaven,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth, 
Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth ; 

Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 
Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 
Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more ; 
Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before, 
Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 
And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 
The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales, 
And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 


LESSON  CCI. 

Lists,  space  enclosed  for  races  Haz'ard-ing,  risking. 

or  combats.  Pre-cau'tion,  previous  caution  or  care. 

A-re'na,  place  for  combat.  Ma-lig'nant,  malicious. 

Lev'i-ty,  frivolity.  A-poto-gists,  defenders. 

Lev'elled,  aimed,  directed.  Spon-ta'ne-ous,  voluntary,  willing. 

Faults  or  Pronunciation.  —  Om-trib'it-ing,  for  con-tribfut-ing  ;  {-dees',  for 
i-dtfas. 

DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

1.  Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere,  we 
have  been  stunned,  from  another  quarter,  by  one  of  those  death- 
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\  notes  which  are  pealed  at  intervals,  as  from  an  archangel's  trum- 
z  pet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  people  at  once.  Lord  Byron, 
who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the  highest  place  in  the  public 
eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity.  His  lordship  died  at  Misso- 
longhi,  on  the  19th  of  April. 

2.  That  mighty  genius,  which  walked  amongst  men  as  some- 
thing superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were 

X  beheld  with  wonder,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if 
\  we  knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  laid,  as 
\  soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant,  whose  ideas  never  went  beyond 
his  daily  task.  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  malignant  censure 
are  at  once  silenced ;  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  luminary 
of  heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  sky,  at  the  moment 
when  every  telescope  was  levelled  for  the  examination  of  the  spots 
which  dimmed  its  brightness. 

3.  We  are  not  about  to  become  Byron's  apologists,  but  we  may 
note  the  part  he  has  sustained  in  British  literature  since  the  first 
appearance  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  a  space  of  nearly  sixteen  years. 
There  has  been  no  reposing  under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  no 
living  upon  the  resource  of  past  reputation ;  none  of  that  petty 
precaution  which  little  authors  call  "  taking  care  of  their  fame." 
Byron  let  his  fame  take  care  of  itself. 

4.  His  foot  was  always  in  the  arena,  his  shield  hung  always 
in  the  lists ;  and  although  his  own  gigantic  renown  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  struggle,  since  he  could  produce  nothing,  however 
great,  which  exceeded  the  public  estimates  of  his  genius,  yet  he 
advanced  to  the  contest  again  and  again,  and  always  came  off  with 
distinction,  almost  always  with  complete  triumph. 

5.  As  various  in  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself,  he  has 
embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and  sounded  every  string  on 
the  divine  harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  powerful  and  heart- 
astounding  tones.  There  is  scarce  a  passion, or  a  situation  which 
has  escaped  his  pen  ;  and  he  might  be  drawn,  like  Garrick, 
between  the  weeping  and  the  laughing  muse,  although  his  most 
powerful  efforts  have  certainly  been  dedicated  to  Melpomene. 

6.  His  genius  seemed  as  prolific  as  various.  The  most  prodi- 
gal use  did  not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  increase 
their  vigor.  Neither  "  Childe  Harold,"  nor  any  of  the  most  beau-  $ 
tiful  of  Byron's  earlier  tales,  contains  more  exquisite  morsels  of  * 
poetry  than  are  to  be  found  scattered  amidst  later  verses,  which  > 
the  author  appears  to  have  thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spontane-  \ 
ous  as  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind.  \ 

7.  But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more  bear  fruit  or  blossom  !  X 
It  has  been  cut  down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  > 
remains  to  us  of  Byron.  We  can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  \ 
the  idea, — scarce  think  that  the  voice  is  silent  forever,  which,  \ 
bursting  so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous  | 
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admiration,  sometimes  with  regret,  but  always  with  the  deepest 
interest :  — 

"  All  that 's  bright  must  fade, 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest." 

8.  With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as  upon  our 
most  idle  employments ;  and  it  is  a  reflection  solemn  and  gratify- 
ing, that  he  found  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity,  but  contrib- 
uting his  fortune  and  hazarding  his  life,  in  behalf  of  a  people  only 
endeared  to  him  by  their  past  glories,  and  as  fellow-creatures 
suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a  heathen  oppressor. 


LESSON  CCII. 

In-sisff,  urge,  dwell  on  a  point.  ln'su-la-ted,  lonely,  separate. 

E.v-pire',  cease,  terminate.  As-su'rance,  sure  promise. 

Halt'ing;  delaying,  faltering.  In-junc'tion,  command. 

Sec'u-lar,  worldly.  '  Pro-pin' 'qui-ty,  neighborhood. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  IA'ba-ries,  for  li'bra-ries;  re-peal'in,  for 
re-peafing. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  CHRISTIANIZING  THE  HEATHEN. 

1.  Should  any  be  still  disposed  to  insist,  that  our  advantages 
for  evangelizing  the  world  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  Apostolic  age,  let  them  reverse  the  scene,  and  roll  back  the 
wheels  of  time,  and  obliterate  the  improvements  of  science,  and 
commerce,  and  arts,  which  now  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  them  throw  into  darkness  all  the  known  portions  of  the  earth, 
which  were  then  unknown.  Let  them  throw  into  distance  the 
propinquity  of  nations ;  and  exchange  their  rapid  intercourse  for  \ 
cheerless,  insulated  existence.  > 

2.  Let  the  magnetic  power  be  forgotten,  and  the  timid  naviga-  \ 
tor  creep  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tremble  and  \ 
cling  to  the  shore  when  he  looks  out  upon  the  broad  waves  of  the  | 
Atlantic.  Inspire  idolatry  with  the  vigor  of  meridian  manhood,  \ 
and  arm  in  its  defence,  and  against  Christianity  in  every  place  of  > 
its  dispersion,  from  Jerusalem  to  every  extremity  of  the  Roman  | 
empire.  t 

3.  Blot  out  the  means  of  extending  knowledge  and  exerting  % 
influence  upon  the  human  mind.  Destroy  the  Lancasterian  system  > 
of  instruction,  and  throw  back  the  \  mass  of  men  into  a  state  of  > 
unreading,  unreflecting  ignorance.  Blot  out  our  libraries  and  \ 
tracts ;  abolish  Bible,  and  education,  and  tract,  and  missionary  \ 
societies ;  and  send  the  nations  for  knowledge  to  parchment,  and  ^ 
the  slow  and  limited  productions  of  the  pen.  Let  all  the  improve-  X 
ments  in  civil  government  be  obliterated,  and  the  world  be  driven  \ 
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from  the  happy  arts  of  self-government  to  the  guardianship  of  > 
dungeons  and  chains.  I 

4.  Let  liberty  of  conscience  expire,  and  the  Church,  now  eman-  \ 
cipated,  and  walking  forth  in  her  unsullied  loveliness,  return  to  i 
the  guidance  of  secular  policy,  and  the  perversions  and  corruptions  \ 
of  an  unholy  priesthood.  And  now  reduce  the  200,000,000  nom-  > 
inal,  and  the  10,000,000  of  real  Christians,  spread  over  the  earth,  v 
to  500  disciples,  and  to  twelve  apostles,  assembled,  for  fear  of  the  > 
Jews,  in  an  upper  chamber,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  secret  s 
prayer-meeting.  And  give  them  the  power  of  miracles,  and  the  \ 
gift  of  tongues,  and  send  them  out  into  all  the  earth  to  preach  the  > 
Gospel  to  every  creature.  | 

5.  Is  this  the  apostolic  advantage  for  propagating  Christianity,  > 
which  throws  into  discouragement  and  hopeless  imbecility  all  < 
our  present  means  of  enlightening  and  disenthralling  the  world  ?  I 
They,  comparatively,  had  nothing  to  begin  with  and  everything  to  * 
oppose  them  ;  and  yet,  in  three  hundred  years,  the  whole  civilized,  I 
and  much  of  the  barbarous  world,  was  brought  under  the  domin-  $ 
ion  of  Christianity.  < 

6.  And  shall  we,  with  the  advantage  of  their  labors,  and  of  our  $ 
numbers,  and  a  thousand  fold  increase  of  opportunity  and  moral  \ 
power,  stand  halting  in  unbelief,  while  the  Lord  Jesus  is  still  i 
repeating  the  injunction,  "  Go  ye  out  into  all  the  world  and  preach  > 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  repeating  the  assurance,  "  Lo  < 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ! "  Shame  on  > 
our  sloth  !    Shame  upon  our  unbelief !  > 


Here  Exercise  No.  15,  p.  383. 
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Ob'jer.t,  purpose.  Su-prem'a-cy,  superiority. 

Rcn'der,  make.  Cul-ti-va'tion,  the  application  of  the 

Mo-mcn'tous,  very  important.  means  of  improvement. 

En'ter-prise,  project,  undertaking.  Trib-u-la!tion,  affliction. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation. — Trib-ber-la'tion,  for  trib-u-la'tion;  fam'mer-Iy,  for 
Jam'i-ly. 

EXTENSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  BY  MISSIONS. 

1.  Our  object  will  not  have  been  accomplished  till  the  toma- 
hawk shall  be  buried  forever,  and  the  tree  of  peace  spread  its 
broad  branches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  until  a  thousand 
smiling  villages  shall  be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  distant  valleys  of  the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the 
reaper ;  till  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  have  been 
glad  for  us,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose. 
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2.  How  changed  will  then  be  the  face  of  Asia.  Brahmins,  and  > 
Soodras,  and  Castes,  and  Shasters  will  have  passed  away,  like  < 
the  mist  which  rolls  up  the  mountain's  side  before  the  rising  > 
glories  of  a  summer's  morning ;  while  the  land  on  which  it  rested,  | 
shining  forth  in  all  its  loveliness,  shall,  from  its  numberless  habi-  $ 
tations,  send  forth  the  high  praises  of  God  and*  the  Lamb.  The  * 
Hindoo  mother  will  gaze  upon  her  infant  with  the  same  tender-  \ 
ness,  which  throbs  in  the  breast  of  any  one  of  you  who  now  hear  \ 
me,  and  the  Hindoo  son  will  pour  into  the  wounded  bosom  of  his  j  j 
widowed  parent  the  oil  of  peace  and  consolation.  '.; 

3.  In  a  word,  point  us  to  the  loveliest  village  that  smiles  upon  ;j 
a  Scottish  or  New  England  landscape,  and  compare  it  with  the  j: 
filthiness  and  brutality  of  a  CafFrarian  Kraal  and  we  tell  you,  :| 
that  our  object  is  to  render  that  CafFrarian  Kraal  as  happy  and  as  j! 
gladsome  as  that  Scottish  or  New  England  village.  I; 

4.  Point  us  to  the  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  liberty  :j 
is  best  understood  and  most  perfectly  enjoyed,  where  intellect  ■: 
shoots  forth  in  its  richest  luxuriance,  and  where  all  the  kindlier  ;> 
feelings  of  the  heart  are  constantly  seen  in  their  most  graceful  j; 
exercise;  point  us  to  the  "loveliest  and  happiest  neighborhood  in  !; 
the  world  on  which  we  dwell,  and  we  tell  you,  that  our  object  is  ;! 
to  render  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  j; 
tongues,  and  people,  as  happy,  nay,  happier,  than  that  neighbor-  ;j 
hood.  i; 

5.  The  object  of  the  missionary  enterprise  embraces  every  :! 
child  of  Adam.  It  is  vast  as  the  race  to  whom  its  operations  ;! 
are  of  necessity  limited.  It  would  confer  upon  every  individual  !; 
on  earth  all  that  intellectual  or  moral  cultivation  can  bestow.  It  \\ 
would  rescue  a  world  from  the  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  ; 
and  anguish,  reserved  for  every  son  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  and  ;| 
give  it  a  title  to  glory,  honor,  and  immortality.  ! 

6.  You  see,  then,  that  our  object  is,  not  only  to  affect  every  in-  i| 
dividual  of  the  species,  but  to  affect  him  in  the  momentous  extremes  > 
of  infinite  happiness  and  infinite  woe.  And  now,  we  ask,  what  !| 
object,  ever  undertaken  by  man,  can  compare  with  this  same  de-  j; 
sign  of  evangelizing  the  world  ?  Patriotism  itself  fades  away  before  ] ; 
it,  and  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  an  enterprise,  which  :| 
seizes,  with  so  strong  a  grasp,  upon  both  the  temporal  and  eter-  •! 
nal  destinies  of  the  whole  family  of  man.  jj 
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\  Dire,  dreadful.  Fbrm'less,  without  form. 

J  Shag;  make  rough,  deform.  Of-fi'cious,  forward,  active. 

$  Wrung;  tortured,  distressed.  Flounc'ing,  struggling. 

^  Feigned,  pictured.  Dis-as'teredy  afflicted. 

\       Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Nuth'ern,  for  north'ern ;  fairce,  for  feerce. 

A  TRAVELLER  PERISHING  IN  THE  SNOW. 

\         1.      As  thus  the  snows  arise;  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
\  All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air ; 

\  In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 

|  Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 

\  Of  unknown,  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 

Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray  ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
X  In  many  a  vain  attempt. 

\         2.  How  sinks  his  soul ! 

What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feigned 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

3.      Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  is  land,  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  Nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
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4.      In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense  • 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffened  corse, 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 


s                                  Here  Exercise  No.  16,  p.  383. 
%   e  

\ 

|  LESSON  CCV. 

>  Steeled,  made  firm.  Jm-pe'ri-al,  kingly. 
Stud'ded,  set  as  with  studs.  Un-con-cert'ed,  without  previous  concert. 
Corse'let,  light  defensive  armor  Het-e-ro-gefnc-ous-ly,  variously,  dissimi- 
Cuish'es,   (kwisses)  defensive  ar-  larly. 

mor  for  the  thighs.  Con-tem-po-ra'ne-ous ,  existing   at  the 

Nul'li-Jied,  rendered  void.  same  time. 

Faults  of  Pronunciation.  —  Pine'ted,  for  point'ed ;  M'ne-as,  for  JS-ne'as. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

\  1.  When,  in  the  epic  fable  of  the  first  of  Roman  poets,  the 
\  goddess  mother  of  iEneas  delivers  to  him  the  celestial  armor,  with 
X  which  he  is  to  triumph  over  his  enemy,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
\  tions  of  imperial  Rome,  he  is  represented  as  gazing  with  intense 
|  but  confused  delight  on  the  crested  helmet,  that  vomits  golden  fires.  | 

>  2.  "  His  hands  the  fatal  sword  and  corselet  hold,  \ 

>  One  keen  with  tempered  steel,  —  one  stiff  with  gold.  \ 
}  He  shakes  the  pointed  spear,  and  longs  to  try  > 
\  The  plated  cuisnes  on  his  manly  thigh  ;  | 
{  But  most  admires  the  shield's  mysterious  mould,  \ 
X  And  Roman  triumphs  rising  on  the  gold."  X 
I  \ 
\  For  on  that  shield  the  heavenly  smith  had  wrought  the  antici-  \ 
X  pated  history  of  Roman  glory,  from  the  days  of  iEneas  down  to  the  ^ 
^  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  contemporaneous  with  the  poet  himself.  X 
\  3.  Would  it  be  an  unlicensed  trespass  of  the  imagination  to 

X  conceive,  that  on  the  night  preceding  that  thirtieth  of  April,  one 
X  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  when,  from  the  balcony 
\  of  your  city  hall,  the  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York  ad- 

>  ministered  to  George  Washington  the  solemn  oath,  faithfully  to 
I  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
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>  best  of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  \ 
I  of  the  United  States :  > 

4.  That,  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  \ 
father  of  our  country  had  appeared  before  him,  in  the  venerated  i 
form  of  his  mother,  and,  to  cheer  and  encourage  him  in  the  per-  \ 
formance  of  the  momentous  and  solemn  duties  that  he  was  about  ? 
to  assume,  had  delivered  to  him  a  suit  of  celestial  armor,  —  a  hel-  \ 
met,  consisting  of  the  principles  of  piety,  of  justice,  of  honor,  of  \ 
benevolence,  with  which,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  had  hither-  \ 
to  walked  through  life,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  —  a  \ 
spear,  studded  with  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  ? 
Independence :  \ 

5.  A  sword,  the  same  with  which  he  had  led  the  armies  of  his  * 
country  through  the  war  of  freedom,  to  the  summit  of  the  tri-  \ 
umphal  arch  of  independence,  —  a  corselet  and  cuishes  of  long  \ 
experience  and  habitual  intercourse  in  peace  and  war  with  the  \ 
world  of  mankind,  his  contemporaries  of  the  human  race,  in  all  ^ 
their  stages  of  civilization,  —  and,  last  of  all,  the  Constitution  of  i 
the  United  States,  a  Shield  embossed  by  heavenly  hands,  with  > 
the  future  history  of  his  country.  } 

6.  Yes,  gentlemen,  on  that  shield,  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni-  > 
ted  States,  was  sculptured  (by  forms  unseen,  and  in  characters  < 
then  invisible  to  mortal  eye)  the  predestined  and  prophetic  his-  \ 
tory  of  the  one  confederated  people  of  the  North  American  Union.  \ 

7.  They  had  been  the  settlers  of  thirteen  separate  and  distinct  i 
English  colonies,  along  the  margin  of  the  shore  of  the  North  Amer-  t 
ican  continent;  contiguously  situated,  but  chartered  by  adven-  | 
turers  of  characters  variously  diversified,  including  sectarians,  \ 
religious  and  political,  of  all  the  classes  which  for  the  two  prece-  \ 
ding  centuries  had  agitated  and  divided  the  people  of  the  British  \ 
Islands, — and  with  them  were  intermingled  the  descendants  of  jj 
Hollanders,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  French  fugitives,  from  the  > 
persecution  of  the  revoker  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  I 

8.  In  the  bosom  of  this  people,  thus  heterogeneously  composed,  > 
there  was  burning,  kindled  at  different  furnaces,  but  all  furnaces  \ 
of  affliction,  one  clear,  steady  flame  of  Liberty.  Bold  and  daring  \ 
enterprise,  stubborn  endurance  of  privation,  unflinching  intre-  i 
pidity  in  facing  danger,  and  inflexible  adherence  to  conscientious  I 
principle,  had  steeled  the  energetic  and  unyielding  hardihood  of  \ 
the  characters  of  the  primitive  settlers  of  all  these  colonies.  In  a  I 
recent  strife  between  two  great  European  powers,  the  victorious  | 
combatant  had  been  Britain.  < 

|  9.  She  had  conquered  the  provinces  of  France.  She  had  ex-  > 
I  pelled  her  rival  totally  from  the  continent  over  which,  bounding  i 

>  herself  by  the  Mississippi,  she  was  thenceforth  to  hold  divided  | 
I  empire  only  with  Spain.  She  had  acquired  undisputed  control  s 
|  over  the  Indian  tribes,  still  tenanting  the  forests  unexplored  by  the  | 
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>  European  man.  She  had  established  an  uncontested  monopoly  ji 
*  of  the  commerce  of  all  her  colonies.  But,  forgetting  all  the  warn-  !j 
i  ings  of  preceding  ages, — forgetting  the  lessons  written  in  the  ;! 
\  blood  of  her  own  children,  through  centuries  of  departed  time, —  !; 
|  she  undertook  to  tax  the  people  of  the  colonies  without  their  con-  \\ 
i  sent.  '■ ; 

!v     10.  Resistance,  instantaneous,  unconcerted,  sympathetic,  inflex-  :j 
ible  resistance,  like  an  electric  shock,  startled  and  roused  the  j! 
people  of  all  the  English  colonies  on  this  continent.    This  was  :| 
the  first  signal  of  the  North  American  Union.   The  struggle  was  •: 
$  for  chartered  rights,  for  English  liberties,  for  the  cause  of  Algernon  :• 

<  Sydney  and  John  Hampden,  for  trial  by  jury,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  ;! 
?  and  Magna  Charta.  \ 

111.  But  the  English  lawyers  had  decided,  that  Parliament  was  % 
omnipotent;  —  and  Parliament,  in  their  omnipotence,  instead  of  i 
trial  by  jury  and  the  Habeas  Corpus,  erected  admiralty  courts  in  ;• 
England  to  try  Americans  for  offences  charged  against  them  as  •; 
committed  in  America,  —  instead  of  the  privileges  of  Magna  ;| 
Charta,  nullified  the  charter  itself  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  shut  up  <! 
the  port  of  Boston  ;  sent  armies  and  navies  to  keep  the  peace,  and  ;  > 
*  teach  the  colonies,  that  John  Hampden  was  a  rebel,  and  Algernon 

>  Sydney  a  traitor.  ]\ 

<  12.  English  liberties  had  failed  them.    From  the  omnipotence  ;j 

>  of  Parliament  the  colonists  appealed  to  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  '[ 
^  omnipotence  of  the  God  of  battles.    Union!   Union!  was  the  ;j 

>  instinctive  and  simultaneous  cry  throughout  the  land.  Their  '•; 
i  Congress,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  once,  twice,  had  petitioned  ;| 
\  the  king;  had  remonstrated  to  Parliament;  had  addressed  the  '•; 

>  people  of  Britain,  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  in  vain.  Fleets 

|  and  armies,  the  blood  of  Lexington,  and  the  fires  of  Charlestown  j: 
\  and  Falmouth,  had  been  the  answer  to  petition,  remonstrance,  and  £ 
i  address.  <; 

>  13.  Independence  was  declared.  The  colonies  were  trans-  :\ 
i  formed  into  States.    Their  inhabitants  were  proclaimed  to  be  one  \ 

>  people,  renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  all  copa-  !; 
t  triotism  with  the  British  nation  ;  all  claims  to  chartered  rights  as  i 
J  Englishmen.  Thenceforth  their  charter  was  the  Declaration  of  ^ 
i  Independence  ;  their  rights,  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  ;  their  > 
|  government,  such  as  should  be  instituted  by  themselves,  under  the  { 
I  solemn,  mutual  pledges  of  perpetual  union,  founded  on  the  self-  £ 
i  evident  truths  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration.  I 
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I  LESSON  fJCVI. 

\  Ci'ted,  quoted.  As-iounds',  astonishes,  amazes. 

X  Assail',  attack.  P  or -ten' to  us,  of  evil  omen. 

X  Be- fell',  happened  to.  Ex-e-cra'tion,  denunciation,  abhorrence. 

x  Fadtion,  discord,  dissension.  Mis-in-ler'pret,  explain  or  understand  in  a 

\  Lan'guid,  faint.  wrong  sense. 

|  Faults  of  Pronukciation. — Kal'la-ate,  for  cal'cu-lale;  struct'ur,  for  struct'ure. 
\ 

\  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 

|     1.  Happy  was  it  for  America,  happy  for  the  world,  that  a  great  j 

<  name,  a  guardian  genius,  presided  over  her  destinies  in  war,  com-  * 

\  bining  more  than  the  virtues  of  the  Roman  Fabius  and  the  Theban  X 

|  Epaminondas,  and,  compared  with  whom,  the  conquerors  of  the  \ 

X  world,  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars,  are  but  pageants  crimsoned  | 

s  with  blood,  and  decked  Avith  the  trophies  of  slaughter,  objects  > 

X  equally  of  the  wonder  and  the  execration  of  mankind. 

>  2.  The  hero  of  America  was  the  conqueror  only  of  his  country's 
\  foes,  and  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  To  the  one  he  was  a  terror, 
\  and  in  the  other  he  gained  ascendancy,  supreme,  unrivalled,  the 
X  tribute  of  admiring  gratitude,  the  reward  of  a  nation's  love. 

|     3.  The  deep  interest,  excited  by  the  events  of  war,  does  not 

*  derive  its  intenseness  from  the  numbers  engaged.  The  army  of 
X  Xerxes  astounds  us  with  its  embodied  millions  ;  but  it  is  only  with 

>  Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  that  the  heart  mingles 
£  its  sympathies,  and  is  agitated  with  thrilling  hopes  and  fears. 

>  Kings  pursue  the  game  of  war,  as  men  play  at  chess. 

*  4.  They  marshal  their  hosts,  battles  are  fought,  and  there  are 
X  conquest  and  defeat.  We  may  follow  their  fortunes  with  a  languid 

*  curiosity,  but  with  no  intense  feeling.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
X  We  can  be  wrought  upon  only  by  vivid  impressions,  and  what  in 
\  some  way  touches  the  springs  of  the  human  affections. 

^  5.  The  American  armies,  compared  with  the  embattled  legions  \ 
X  of  the  old  world,  were  small  in  numbers,  but  the  soul  of  a  whole  X 
\  people  centred  in  the  bosom  of  these  more  than  Spartan  bands,  > 
X  and  vibrated  quickly  and  keenly  with  every  incident  that  befell  | 
I  them,  whether  in  their  feats  of  valor,  or  the  acuteness  of  their  X 
I  sufferings.   The  country  itself  was  one  wide  battle-field,  in  which  > 

>  not  merely  the  life-blood,  but  the  dearest  interests,  the  sustaining  * 
X  hopes,  of  every  individual  were  at  stake.  \ 
\  6.  It  was  not  a  war  of  pride  and  ambition  between  monarchs,  in  ^ 
\  which  an  island  or  a  province  might  be  the  award  of  success ;  it  > 
X  was  a  contest  for  personal  liberty  and  civil  rights,  coming  down  i 

>  in  its  principles  to  the  very  sanctuary  of  home  and  the  fire-side,  \ 
X  and  determining  for  every  man  the  measure  of  responsibility  he  X 
£  should  hold  over  his  own  condition,  possessions,  and  happiness,  i 
X  The  spectacle  was  grand  and  new,  and  may  well  be  cited  as  the  \ 
\  most  glowing  page  in  the  annals  of  progressive  man.  ^ 
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7.  The  instructive  lesson  of  history,  teaching  by  example,  can 
nowhere  be  studied  with  more  profit  or  with  better  promise,  than 
in  this  revolutionary  period  of  America;  and  especially  by  us, 
who  sit  under  the  tree  our  fathers  have  planted,  enjoy  its  shade, 
and  are  nourished  by  its  fruits.  But  little  is  our  merit  or  gain, 
that  we  applaud  their  deeds,  unless  we  emulate  their  virtues. 

8.  Love  of  country  was  in  them  an  absorbing  principle,  an 
undivided  feeling ;  not  of  a  fragment,  a  section,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  Union  was  the  arch  on  which  they  raised  the  strong 
tower  of  a  nation's  independence.  Let  the  arm  be  palsied,  that 
would  loosen  one  stone  in  the  basis  of  this  fair  structure,  or  mar 
its  beauty  ;  the  tongue  mute,  that  would  dishonor  their  names,  by 
calculating  the  value  of  that  which  they  deemed  without  price. 

9.  They  have  left  us  an  example  already  inscribed  in  the  world's 
memory ;  an  example,  portentous  to  the  aims  of  tyranny  in  every 
land;  an  example,  that  will  console,  in  all  ages,  the  drooping 
aspirations  of  oppressed  humanity.  They  have  left  us  a  written 
charter  as  a  legacy,  and  as  a  guide  to  our  course.  But  every  day 
convinces  us,  that  a  written  charter  may  become  powerless. 
Ignorance  may  misinterpret  it ;  ambition  may  assail,  and  faction 
destroy  its  vital  parts  ;  and  aspiring  knavery  may  at  last  sing  its 
requiem  on  the  tomb  of  departed  liberty. 

10.  It  is  the  spirit  w>  ich  lives ;  in  this  are  our  safety  and  our 
hope  ;  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  ;  and  while  this  dwells  deeply  in 
our  remembrance,  and  its  flame  is  cherished,  ever  burning,  ever 
pure,  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts ;  while  it  incites  us  to  think  as 
they  have  thought,  and  do  as  they  have  done,  the  honor  and  the 
praise  will  be  ours,  to  have  preserved,  unimpaired,  the  rich  inher- 
itance, which  they  so  nobly  achieved. 
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LESSON  CCVII. 

Acted,  performed*  Re-pose',  quiet,  rest. 

Ad-mit,  allow.  Haugh'ty,  proud,  disdainful. 

E-vadef,  avoid.  Brevi-ty,  conciseness. 

Roared,  cried  loudly.  Dwarf 'ish,  short,  small. 
Faults  of  Pronunciation. —  Weep'on,  for  iceap'on ;  his'try,  for  his'to-ry. 

EPIGRAMS,  &c. 

1.  What  is  an  Epigram? — a  dwarfish  whole ; 
Its  body  Brevity,  and  Wit  its  soul. 

To  a  noted  Liar. 

2.  Lie  on ;  while  my  revenge  shall  be 
To  tell  the  very  truth  of  thee. 
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By  Dean  Swift. 

3.  You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  Wit  will  come ; 
Knock  as  you  will,  there 's  nobody  at  home. 

On  the  Statue  of  Niobe. 

4.  To  stone  the  gods  have  changed  her,  but  in  vain ; 
The  sculptor's  art  has  made  her  breathe  again. 

On  a  Bad  Translation. 

5.  His  work  now  done,  he  '11  publish  it,  no  doubt ; 
For  sure  I  am,  that  murder  will  come  out. 

From  Martial. 

6.  The  verses,  friend,  which  thou  hast  read,  are  mine, 
But,  as  thou  read'st  them,  they  may  pass  for  thine. 

On  a  Bad  Singer. 

7.  Swans  sing  before  they  die ;  't  were  no  bad  thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

Epitaph  on  a  Scolding  Wife. 

8.  Here  lies  my  wife  :  poor  Nelly,  let  her  lie, — 
She  finds  repose  at  last,  and  so  do  I. 

Repartee. 

9.  Jack,  eating  rotten  cheese,  did  say, — 
"  Like  Samson  I  my  thousands  slay  ! " 
"  Yes,"  cried  a  wag,  "  indeed  you  do, — 
And  with  the  self-same  weapon  too." 

Retort. 

A  haughty  courtier,  meeting  in  the  streets 
A  scholar,  him  thus  insolently  greets  : 
"  Base  men  to  take  the  wall  I  ne'er  permit ! " 
The  scholar  said,  "  I  do,"  and  gave  him  it. 

Epigram,  by  Harrington. 
The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 
Is  hers  ;  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
She  swears 't  is  hers ;  and  true  she  swears, 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it ! 

Epigram,  by  Prior. 
Sir,  I  admit  your  general  rule, 
That  every  poet  is  a  fool : 
But  you  yourself  will  serve  to  show  it, 
That  every  fool  is  not  a  poet. 

Another. 

13.  "  Oh,  let  me  die  in  peace  ! "  Eumenes  cried 
To  a  hard  creditor  at  his  bed-side. 
"  How  ?  die  ?  "  roared  Gripus  ;  "  thus  your  debts  evade  ? 
No,  no,  Sir ;  you  shan't  die  till  I  am  paid ! " 


11. 
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Written  soon  after  Dr.  Hill's  Farce,  called  "  The  Rout," 
was  acted. 
14.  For  physic  and  farces 

His  equal  there  scarce  is  ; 
His  farces  are  physic, 
His  physic  a  farce  is. 
Provoked  by  the  words  "  One  Prior,"  in  Burnet's  History. 

15.  "  One  Prior ! "    And  is  this,  this  all  the  fame 
The  Poet  from  the  Historian  can  claim  ? 

No ;  Prior's  verse  posterity  will  quote 
When 't  is  forgot  one  Burnet  ever  wrote. 
The  Musical  Contest.  —  Swift. 

16.  Some  say,  that  Signor  Bononcini, 
Compared  with  Handel,  's  a  mere  ninny ; 
And  others  say,  that  to  him  Handel 

Is  hardly  fit  to  hold  a  candle : 

Strange,  that  such  difference  there  should  be 

'Twixt  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee  ! 


LESSON  QC Till.  | 

Code,  system,  collection.  Smuggled,  secretly  conveyed  away.  ; ; 

Sicay,  rule,  dominion.  Po'ten-tates,  princes,  sovereigns.  ; ; 

Ven'ture,  dare  to  go.  Es-tab'lished,  made  permanent.  )  • 

IVan-scend',  go  beyond.  Ex-ul-ta'tion,  delight,  triumph.  ;  i 

Faults  op  Pronunciation. — Air'nest-ness,  for  emJnest-ness ;  larn'ing,  for  \\ 
learning.  ;  \ 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  \ 

1.  I  know  of  nothing  which  better  marks  the  high  moral  tone  \ 
of  modern  history,  than  that  this  sublime  code  of  law  should  have  \ 
come  into  form  and  established  its  authority  over  the  civilized  |" 
world  within  so  short  a  time ;  for  it  is  now  scarcely  two  hundred  > 
years  since  it  took  its  being.  | 

2.  In  the  most  polished  and  splendid  age  of  Greece  and  Gre-  \ 
cian  philosophy,  piracy  was  a  lawful  and  even  honorable  occupa-  > 
tion.  Man,  upon  the  waters,  and  the  shark,  in  them,  had  a  com-  I 
mon  right  to  feed  on  what  they  could  subdue.  Nations  were  \ 
considered  as  natural  enemies,  and  for  one  people  to  plunder  \ 
another,  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  lay  their  country  waste,  was  no  > 
moral  wrong,  any  more  than  for  the  tiger  to  devour  the  lamb.  \ 

3.  In  war,  no  terms  of  humanity  were  binding,  and  the  pas-  > 
sions  of  the  parties  were  mitigated  by  no  constraint  of  law.  Cap-  i 
tives  were  butchered  or  sold  into  slavery,  at  pleasure.  In  time  of  > 
peace,  it  was  not  without  great  hazard  that  the  citizen  of  one  | 
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country  could  venture  into  another,  for  purposes  of  travel  or 
pleasure. 

4.  Go  now  with  me  to  one  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  there  you 
shall  see,  in  his  quiet  retreat,  a  silent,  thoughtful  man,  bending 
his  ample  shoulders  and  more  ample  countenance  over  his  table, 
and  recording,  with  a  visible  earnestness,  something  that  deeply 
concerns  the  world. 

5.  This  man  has  no  office  or  authority  to  make  him  a  lawgiver, 
other  than  what  belongs  to  the  gifts  of  his  own  person  —  a  bril- 
liant mind,  enriched  by  the  amplest  stores  of  learning,  and  nerved 
by  the  highest  principles  of  moral"  justice  and  Christian  piety. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  fugitive  and  an  exile  from  his  country,  separated 
from  all  power  but  the  simple  power  of  truth  and  reason.  But  he 
dares,  you  will  see,  to  write  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  "  of  the  Laws 
of  Peace  and  War." 

6.  This  is  the  man  who  was  smuggled  out  of  prison  and  out  of 
his  country,  by  his  wife,  in  a  box  that  was  used  for  much  humbler 
purposes,  to  give  laws  to  all  the  nations  of  mankind  in  all  future 
ages.  On  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  on  all  seas  and  all  lands,  he 
shall  bear  sway.  In  the  silence  of  his  study,  he  stretches  forth 
the  sceptre  of  law  over  all  potentates  and  people,  defines  their 
rights,  arranges  their  intercourse,  gives  them  terms  of  war  and 
terms  of  peace,  which  they  may  not  disregard. 

7.  In  the  days  of  battle,  too,  when  kings  and  kingdoms  are 
thundering  in  the  shock  of  arms,  this  same  Hugo  Grotius  shall  be 
there,  in  all  the  turmoil  of  passion  and  the  smoke  of  ruin,  as  a  pre- 
siding throne  of  law,  commanding  above  the  commanders,  and, 
when  the  day  is  cast,  prescribing  to  the  victor  terms  of  mercy  and 
justice,  which  not  even  his  hatred  of  the  foe,  or  the  exultation  of 
the  hour,  may  dare  to  transcend. 
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\     RULES  AND  EXERCISES,  IN  ELOCUTION. 

!   

\  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  VOICE. 

$     The  voice,  in  respect  to  reading  aloud,  as  well  as  public  speaking, 

\  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  : 

\     The  quality  of  the  voice,  in  respect  to  harshness,  softness,  tenderness, 

<  fulness,  roundness,  &c. 

^      Quantity,  that  is,  loudness  or  compass. 

>  Distinctness,  as  in  articulation.  This  has  reference  to  the  perfect  use 
i  of  the  organs. 

\     Pronunciation,  or  sounding  of  words. 

\  Time,  having  reference  to  the  evenness  or  smoothness  with  which  the 
i  words  flow,  and  adaptation  to  the  sense  in  respect  to  slowness  or  quickness. 

*  Pauses,  indicated,  for  ordinary  purposes,  by  the  comma,  semicolon  ; 

*  colon:  period,  interrogation  point1?  exclamation  point!  Besides  these, 
\  there  are  rhetorical  pauses,  pointed  out  by  the  sense. 

>  Emphasis  is  the  stress  laid  upon  words  or  sentences. 
i     Accent  is  the  stress  laid  upon  one  syllable  in  a  word. 

*  Inflections  are  bendings  of  the  voice,  by  rising  and  falling. 

\  Tones  have  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  voice  expresses 
1  various  sentiments. 

v     Modulation  means  the  general  adaptation  of  the  voice,  by  inflection, 

>  accent,  tone,  emphasis,  &c,  so  as  to  produce  a  just  effect. 

\     Exercise  No.  1. —  What  does  quality  of  the  voice  refer  to,  in  reading  or 

>  speaking  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  quantity,  in  respect  to  the  voice  ?    What  of 

>  distinctness  ?  What  of  time  ?  Of  pauses  ?  Accent  ?  Emphasis  ?  Inflections  ? 
\  Tones  ?    Modulation  ? 

I  ARTICULATION. 


Articulation  is  the  uttering  of  syllables  or  words. 


^  Rule  I.  The  first  requisite  in  reading  or  speaking  to  others,  is  * 
*  a  clear  and  distinct  articulation.  ^ 

In.  reading  or  speaking  to  others,  you  aim  at  producing  a  certain  effect  upon  " 
the  minds  of  your  hearers.    In  order  to  accomplish  this,  you  must  induce 
them  to  listen  and  become  interested  in  what  you  say.    But  auditors  will 
never  listen  with  interest,  unless  they  can  hear  what  is  said  without  effort. 

Rule  II.  To  make  persons  hear  easily,  it  is  less  necessary  to 
speak  loud,  than  to  utter  each  word  clearly  and  roundly. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  deaf  persons,  knows, 

that  the  surest  way  to  make  them  hear  is,  not  to  vociferate,  but  to  speak  » 

slowly  and  distinctly.  > 

Good  articulation,  then,  is  an  essential  requisite  in  reading  or  speaking  i 

to  others.    It  has  been  said  to  be  to  the  ear,  what  good  print  or  a  fair  I 

handwriting  is  to  the  eye.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  these,  as  it  is  a  revolt-  \ 

ing  task  to  read  bad  and  blurred  print,  or  a  nearly  illegible  handwriting.  > 

In  the  same  way,  we  hear  a  good  speaker  with  pleasure,  while  we  are  i 

disgusted  with  a  mumbling  or  a  mouthing  one.    A  certain  writer  says,  | 

"  In  just  articulation,  the  words  are  not  to  be  hurried  over  ;  nor  precipi-  \ 

tated  syllable  over  syllable  ;  nor,  as  it  were,  melted  together  in  a  mass  of  i 

confusion.    They  should  be  neither  abridged  nor  prolonged ;  nor  swal-  i 
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\  lowed  nor  forced  ;  they  should  not  be  trailed  nor  drawled,  nor  let  to  slip  \ 

X  out  carelessly,  so  as  to  drop  unfinished.    They  are  to  be  delivered  out  X 

\  from  the  lips  as  beautiful  coins  newly  issued  from  the  mint,  deeply  and  \ 

\  accurately  impressed,  perfectly  finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  X 

J  organs,  distinct,  in  due  succession,  and  of  due  weight."  \ 

\     The  importance  of  a  distinct  articulation  in  a  speaker,  may  be  illus-  X 

trated  by  what  Cicero  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Romans.    "  The  whole  > 

theatre  was  in  an  uproar,"  says  he,  "  if  one  of  the  speakers  happened  to  i 

put  in  one  syllable  too  many  or  too  few."  X 

Exercise  No.  2.  —  What  is  articulation  ?    What  is  necessary,  in  order  to  X 

make  persons  hear  you  easily,  when  you  read  ?    What  is  the  best  may  to  make  X 

deaf  persons  hear  ?    What  has  good  articulation  been  said  to  be  ?    Do  we  hear  X 

a  good  speaker  with  pleasure  ?    What  of  a  bad  speaker  ?    What  has  been  said  X 

X  of  just  articulation,  by  a  certain  writer  ?    What  of  Cicero  ?  \ 


PRONUNCIATION.  X 
Pronunciation  is  the  utterance  of  words ;  and  may  be  good  or  bad.  X 
The  correct  pronunciation  of  words  is  derived  from  the  mode  in  which  > 
they  are  uttered  by  educated  and  refined  society.  \ 

^     Rule  III.  Study  accuracy  of  pronunciation. 

Walker's  Dictionary  is  the  common  standard  of  pronunciation  in  England,  \ 

and  perhaps  in  this  country ;  but  as  a  guide  to  American  speakers,  Worces-  ^ 

ter's  new  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  may  be  safely  recommended,  s 

It  is  desirable,  that  every  person  learning  the  art  of  reading,  as  the  \ 

means  of  using  his  mother  tongue  with  the  best  effect,  should  habitually  $ 

keep  a  Dictionary  at  his  side,  as  well  for  pronunciation  as  definition.    It  is  \ 

especially  important,  that  the  pupil  establish  the  habit  of  attention  to  pro-  £ 

nunciation,  so  that  he  may  correct  such  vulgarisms  as  he  may  have  > 

adopted,  and  avoid  others  which  he  might  catch  from  those  around  him.  X 

Exercise  No.  3. —  TVhat  is  pronunciation?  From  what  source  is  correct  \ 
pronunciation  derived  ?  What  is  the  common  standard  of  true  and  correct  pro-  X 
nunciation  ?    What  dictionary  is  a  safe  guide  to  pronunciation  ?  \ 

X     In  this  as  well  as  the  Fourth  Reader,  we  have  pointed  out,  lesson  by  \ 

>  lesson,  the  words  that  occur  which  are  most  frequently  pronounced  X 

>  improperly.  In  order  more  effectually  to  warn  the  pupil  against  errors  \ 
i  of  this  kind,  we  enumerate  below  certain  classes  of  faults  to  which  he  is  £ 
|  exposed,  and,  in  his  reading  of  the  subsequent  lessons,  we  invite  his  fre-  £ 
X  quent  reference  to  this  list.  * 

>  The  letter  a,  occurring  in  the  first  syllable,  is  often  omitted  or  imperfectly  \ 
\  sounded.  Thus,  ascribe  is  pronounced  'scribe;  allure,  'lure;  adorn,  'dorn.  X 
\  The  same  fault  is  much  more  common  with  the  vowel  e ;  prepare  is  X 
\  pronounced  prepare;  preserve,  pr' serve;  exist,  'xist;  eclectic,  'clectic;  X 
X  depart,  depart;  deliver,  d"1 liver;  ensnare,  'nsnare;  traveller,  traveler;  \ 
\  every,  evWy ;  several,  several.  ■  X 
<  In  some  words,  instead  of  having  its  proper  sound,  e  is  read  like  u  in  sup-  \ 
^  pose.  Thus  belief  is  read  bul-ief ;  severe,  suv-ere;  certain,  sulVn;  before,  % 
s  buf-ore ;  behold,  buh-old.  So  with  the  vowel  i.  Impure  is  pronounced  J 
|  'mpure;  imprison,  'mprison;  incautious,  'ncautiovs.  So  with  the  vowel  o.  \ 
\  Correct,  c'rect ;  collapse,  e  lapse ;  occur,  'cur;  omnipotent,  'mnipotent.  X 
$  But  the  most  common  fault  with  o  in  the  first  syllable,  is  to  sound  it  as  \ 
\  u.  Compress  is  pronounced  cumpress ;  congeal,  cungeal;  monopoly,  ^ 
\  munopoly ;  convey,  cunvey ;  propitious,  prupitious ;  concur,  cuncur";  com-  J 
\  pare,  cumpare.  X 
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|     So  as  to  the  vowel  u.    Unveiled  is  pronounced  'nveiled;  suppose,  \ 
s'pose;  suspend,  stipend;  surrender,  s'render,  &c.    It  is  often  pronounced  $ 
as  o.    Undo  is  called  ondo ;  untie,  ontie,  &c.  \ 
Exercise  No.  4.  —  What  error  of  pronunciation  proceeds  from  omitting  the  \ 
letter  a,  in  first  syllables,  as  in  ascribe,  allure,  fyc.  ?    What  from  omitting  the 
vowel  e,  as  in  prepare,  preserve,  <jf-e.  ?    What  error  proceeds  from  pronouncing 
e  like  u,  as  in  belief,  severe  ?    Wliat  of  the  vowel  i,  as  in  impure  ?    Of  the 
vowel  o,  as  in  correct,  §c.  ?    What  of  o,  as  in  compress,  tyc.  ?  Of  the  vowel  u, 
as  in  unveiled  ? 

UZr"Let  the  pupil,  in  this  exercise,  have  the  correct  words  put  to  him,  and  let 
him  point  out  the  faulty  pronunciation.  Let  him  be  made  to  pronounce  the  words 
correctly,  with  force  and  emphasis. 

The  following  terminations  are  very  often  pronounced  badly.  Less  is  pro- 
nounced Uss;  hapless,  hapliss;  sleepless,  slecpliss,  &c.  En  is  sometimes 
pronounced  in,  and  sometimes  the  e  is  entirely  left  out.  Thus  woollen, 
woollin  or  wooVn ;  deafen,  deafin  or  deaf  'n.    So  with  ed.    Folded,  _/b/cft</. 

Ness  is  pronounced  niss.  Dampness,  dampniss.  Able  and  ible  are  pro- 
nounced uble;  eatable,  eatuble;  vendible,  venduble.  . 

Al  is  read  without  a.  Parental,  parenVl;  musical,  music' I ;  metal, 
met'1 1;  capital,  capifl;  rebel,  reVl;  chapel,  chap* I. 

Ent  is  pronounced  unt ;  a  very  common  and  vulgar  fault.  Moment, 
momunt ;  prudent,  prudunt ;  confidence,  confidunce;  silent,  silunt; 
anthem,  anthum;  dependent,  dependant. 

Ing  is  pronounced  in.  It  is  very  common  to  say  for  singing,  singin ;  for 
eating,  ealin;  being,  bein;  flying,  flyin;  dancing,  dancin;  resting,  restin. 

Ow  and  o  are  pronounced  er.  Window,  winder ;  tobacco,  tobaccer ; 
fellow,  feller;  widow,  widder ;  follow,  f oiler ;  motto,  motter. 

Ance,  ency  are  pronounced  unce,  uncy.  Acquaintance,  acquaintunce ; 
abhorrence,  abhorrunce;  confidence,  confidunce;  assistance,  assistunce ; 
tendency,  tenduncy. 

Exercise  No.  5.  —  What  error  is  made  in  such  words  as  hapless,  sleepless, 
SfC.  ?    Wliat  in  such  words  as  dampness,  eatable,  vendible,  fyc.  ?   In  such  words 
as  parental,  musical  ?    Such  words  as  prudent,  silent,  tyc.  ?    What  error  is  made 
\  in  pronouncing  such  words  as  eating,  flying,  fyc.  ?    How  is  an  error  made  in 
v  pronouncing  window,  tobacco,  fyc.  ?    In  acquaintance,  assistance,  (fc.  ?  | 
<     Ive  is  pronounced  long  instead  of  short,  like  i  in  ivy,  instead  of  like  i  i 
\  in  rivet.    Thus  native  is  made  native ;  missive,  missive.  \ 
^     El  is  pronounced  without  the  e.    Novel,  nov'l;  model,  modi ;  vessel,  \ 
\  vessel;  gravel,  gravl;  level,  levl.  \ 
^     Ain  is  pronounced  without  the  ai.    Fountain,  founVn,  &c.  X 
^      On  is  pronounced  without  the  o.    Lotion,  loslVn,  &c.  X 
Ine  is  pronounced  with  i  as  in  vine,  instead  of  i  as  in  pin :  engine,  &c.  > 
J?  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  often  pronounced  like  10.    War,  waw,  &c.  > 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  put  in  where  it  ought  not  to  be.    Law,  hr ;  \ 
draw,  draw-r ;  idea,  idea-r.  s 
H  after  w  is  often  omitted.    What,  wot;  when,  wen;  whale,  wale;  ^ 
wheel,  weel,  whisper,  wisper;  white,  wite;  wheat,  weat.  \ 
Em,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is  changed  to  u.    Government,  govumcnt.  \ 
Rule  IV.  The  pupil  should  be  careful  not  to  make  his  pro-  \ 
nunciation  affected.  J 
This  may  be  done  by  carrying  this  observance  of  the  orthography  too  X 
far,  "So  as  to  trespass  upon  the  settled  usage  of  our  language.    Even,  we  v 
pronounce  etf'n  ,•  open,  op'n ;  heaven,  heaven ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  > 
country  they  say,  ev-un,  op-un,  heav-un,  &c,  which  is  wrong.  ■  \ 
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\     KT  The  habit  of  remarking  these  errors  of  pronunciation,  is  one  of  the 
;  surest  methods  of  avoiding  them. 

\  Exercise  No.  6.  —  What  error  is  made  in  pronouncing  such  words  as  native  ? 
5  Novel  ?  Fountain  ?  Lotion  ?  Engine  ?  War  ?  Law  ?  What  ?  When  ? 
\  Government  ?  How  may  a  person  make  his  pronunciation  affected  ?  How  do  we 
\  pronounce  open  ?  Even  ?  Heaven  ?  What  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of 
\  avoiding  false  pronunciation  ? 
\  TONE. 

\     Rule  V.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the  tone  of  your  voice. 
\     The  importance  of  this  suggestion  can  hardly  be  overrated.    Sight  is 
\  the  most  active  of  the  senses,  but  the  ear  is  the  most  common  and  ready 
\  instrument  of  exciting  emotion.    It  is  on  this  principle,  that  music 
J  acquires  its  power  over  us  ;  a  shriek  or  groan  excites  more  immediate  and 
<  deep  interest  than  any  spectacle  whatever.    The  dying  struggles  of  a 
^  fish  move  us  but  slightly,  while  the  piteous  bleating  of  a  lamb  reaches  the 
|  heart  at  once.    It  is  so  even  with  animals  ;  the  cry  of  distress  from  any 
|  one  of  them  seems  to  arouse  the  attention  of  all  others,  even  of  different 
\  kinds,  while  they  look  with  indifference  upon  the  dying  agonies  of  one  of  . 
>  their  own  race.  \ 
\     The  reader  or  speaker,  then,  addresses  himself  to  an  organ  which  is  i 
^  a  powerful  instrument  for  moving  the  heart.    The  tone  of  his  voice  thus  s 
'  becomes  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance.    If  it  is  disagreeable,  harsh,  | 
nasal,  whining,  or  in  any  other  way  offensive,  it  causes  aversion  in  the  \ 
listener,  while  the  object  is  to  win  his  attention.    Nor  is  it  enough  \ 
merely  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  tone.    The  speaker  should  so  manage  \ 
and  modulate  his  voice  as  to  excite  feelings  consonant  to  the  sentiment 
addressed  to  his  hearers  ;  —  in  other  words,  the  tones  of  the  voice  should 
be  so  modulated  as  to  suit  the  thought,  passion,  or  feeling  conveyed  in 
the  words  he  utters. 

Exercise  No.  7.  —  What  of  sight?    What  of  the  ear  ?    What  of  music  ? 
A  shriek  or  groan  ?    What  of  animals  ?    What  of  the  organ  to  which  a  reader 
or  speaker  addresses  himself  ?    What  of  the  importance  of  the  tone  of  the  voice  ?  ^ 
How  may  the  voice  be  offensive  ?    How  should  the  reader  or  speaker  modulate 
the  voice,  in  respect  to  its  tone  ? 


\  INFLECTIONS.  \ 

|     The  common  modifications  of  the  voice  in  speaking  are  four  :  the  mono-  \ 

\  tone,  the  rising  inflection,  the  falling  inflection,  and  the  circumflex.  s 

<     Rule  VI.  The  monotone  is  to  be  used  in  passages  of  dignity,  | 

}  where  the  strain  of  sentiment  is  uniform.  \ 

^     Monotone  is  a  sameness  of  sound,  and  in  this  application  means  a  unifor-  \ 

\  mity  of  voice.    If  you  will  read  the  following  passage  from  Milton  in  this  \ 

\  manner,  you  will  see  that  it  suits  the  subject,  and  imparts  dignity  to  the  X 

\  voice.  | 

^  "  High  on  the  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far  $ 

$  Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind  ;  > 

*  Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand,  ^ 
\  Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  \ 
\  Satan  exalted  sat."  ^ 
$  Exercise  No.  8. — What  are  four  common  modifications  of  the  voice?  > 
>  What  is  monotone  ?    When  is  it  used  ?    Bead  a  passage  in  monotone.  > 

|     Rule  VII.  The  rising  inflection  may  be  noticed  in  the  \ 

*  direct  interrogative.  \ 
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X  —   > 

X     An  inflection  is  a  bending  of  the  voice  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  > 

\  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  key.    When  you  ask  the  question,     Is    this  > 

}  your  pen?  you  will  observe  that  there  is  a  rising  of  the  voice  at  the  end  \ 

\  of  the  sentence.    So  in  the  following  :  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?  X 

>  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  1  Is  it  not  Wrong  to  slander  another  ?  Is  > 
\  it  better  to  steal  a  man's  purse  than  to  steal  his  fair  fame  ?  Can  this  \ 
X  little  bird  sing  1  5 

\  Exercise  No.  9.  —  What  is  an  inflection  of  the  voice  ?  What  is  the  rising  j 
X  inflection  ?    When  may  it  be  noticed  ? 

\     Rule  VIII.  The  falling  inflection  is  perceived  in  answer- 
X  ing  a  question. 

%     Suppose  you  answer  one  of  the  preceding  questions  ;  you  will  observe 
X  that  the  voice  falls  to  a  lower  key  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  as,  I  made 
|  the  pen.    It  is  wrong  to  slander  another.    This  little  bird  can  sing. 
?      Exercise  No.  10. —  Wftat  is  the  falling  inflection?     When  is  this  per- 
X  ceived? 

^     Rule  IX.  The  circumflex  inflection  is  a  union  of  the 
X  rising  and  falling  inflections. 

\     This  is  chiefly  used  where  the  language  is  designed  to  express  doubt 
or  irony.    Hume  said  he  would  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  Whitefield 
preach.    This  was  spoken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply,  that  he  would 
give  himself  no  trouble  to  hear  any  other  preacher.    In  order  to  do  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  double  inflection  in  speaking  the  word  White- 
field,  first  bending  the  voice  downward  and  then  upward,  upon  that 
word.    This  mode  of  speaking  implied  a  sneer  at  other  preachers.  If 
you  ask  a  physician  about  your  friend  who  is  dangerously  ill,  and  receive 
for  an  answer,  He  is  better,  you  will  understand  his  answer  according  to  X 
the  manner  in  which  the  word  better  is  spoken.    If  there  is  no  bending  X 
*  of  the  voice  in  the  expression  of  that  word,  the  answer  is  decidedly  favor-  * 
X  able  ;  but  if  the  voice  bends  first  downward  upon  the  first  part  of  the  \ 
X  word,  and  upward  upon  the  last,  you  understand  the  physician  to  express 
^  doubt,  as  if  he  were  to  say,  He  is  better,  but  still  dangerously  ill. 

\     Exercise  No.  11. —  Whatisthe  circumflex  inflection  f    Where  isitused? 

>  Give  an  example. 

I     Rule  X.  Upon  these  inflections  of  the  voice,  much  of  the  spirit 
^  and  efficacy  of  speaking  depends. 

>  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  any  rules  which  may  teach  the  art  of 
X  modulating  the  voice  with  skill  and  propriety.    It  is  best  acquired  by 

observing  good  speakers,  and  seeking  the  society  of  well-educated  people. 
It  is  important  for  the  pupil,  however,  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
subject,  and  these  rules  are  laid  down  with  that  view.  At  first,  the  pupil 
may  hardly  be  able  to  distinguish  these  several  modifications  of  the  voice, 
but  a  little  observation  will  enable  him  to  trace  them  in  others,  and  at  last, 
in  himself. 

Exercise  No.  12. —  What  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  these  inflections 
of  the  voice,  in  reading  and  speaking  ? 

To  make  what  has  been  said  more  distinctly  understood,  the  following 
examples  are  offered.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  marked  the  words 
with  the  signs  used  for  the  several  kinds  of  inflections. 
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Example  in  which  the  monotone  is  to  be  used. 
"  Seen  through  yon  time-worn  arch,  the  parting  sun 
Re"sts  like  a  weary  hunter  on  tFe  brow 
Of  tKe  far  western  hills,  —  and  there  lingering, 
To  mark  trie  silent  flight  of  His  last  arrow 
Througn  the  liquid  ah*.'' 
Examples  in  which  the  rising  and  falling  inflections  are  to  be  used ;  the  5 
first  in  the  question,  and  the  latter  in  the  answer.  i 

What  would  content  you1?  Talent?  No!  Enterprise?  N6!  Courage?  i 
No!  Reputation?  No!  Virtue?  No?  \ 

Are  you  ignorant  of  many  things  which  it  highly  concerns  you  to  < 
know  ?    The  Gospel  offers  you  instruction.    Have  you  deviated  from  the  ^ 
path  of  duty?    The  Gospel  offers  you  forgiveness.    Do  temptations  sur-  * 
round  you  ?    The  Gospel  offers  you  the  aid  of  heaven.   Are  you  exposed 
to  misery?    It  consoles  you.    Are  you  subject  to  death  ?    It  offers  you 
immortality.    Is  it  asked,  What  constitutes  a  state?    Not  high-raised 
walls,  but  men,  high-minded  men. 

Examples  of  circumflex  inflection. 
6h  ,  you  are  well  meT. 

The  hoarded  plagues  of  the  gods  requite  you. 

Mark  you  his  absolute  shall  ? 

 They  chose  their  magistrate, 

And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  ruled  in  Greece. 

Exercise  No.  13.  —  How  is  monotone  marked  ?  Give  an  example  of  mono- 
tone. How  is  the  rising  inflection  marked?  How  is  the  falling  inflection 
marked  ?  Give  examples  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections.  Horn  is  tlie  cir- 
cumflex inflection  marked  ?    Give  examples  of  the  circumflex  inflection. 

MODULATION. 
Rule  XI.  Beware  of  false  modulation,  monotony,  and  man- 
nerism. 

A  raising  or  lowering  of  the  voice  improperly,  is  to  be  avoided,  j 
because  either  would  mar  the  sense.  Monotony  deprives  speaking  of  its  \ 
spirit  and  interest.  If  the  painter  were  to  use  but  one  color,  his  art  s 
would  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  power.  In  music,  a  constant  drawling  > 
out  of  the  same  note  would  be  intolerable.  It  is  the  same  with  reading  \ 
or  speaking.  You  must  vary  the  voice  according  to  the  sentiment ,  but  I 
be  careful  not  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  a  merely  mechanical  s 
modulation,  which  may  be  called  mannerism.  This  arises  from  thinking  » 
wholly  or  mainly  of  the  enunciation  of  the  words,  without  feeling  or  \ 
appreciating  the  ideas  they  convey.  Keep  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  * 
thoughts  and  sentiments  are  what  you  wish  to  transfer  to  the  breasts  of  v 
your  listeners,  and  the  voice  the  vehicle  by  which  they  are  to  be  con-  | 
veyed.  | 

Exercise  No.  14. —  What  of  monotony  1  Wjiat  is  said  of  the  painter  ? 
How  should  the  voice  be  varied  in  reading  ?  What  is  mannerism  ?  What  doe. 
this  arise  from  1    What  should  be  kept  in  mind  1 
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PITCH. 

Rule  XII.  Be  careful  of  the  pitch  of  your  voice. 

The  pitch  of  voice  has  relation  to  that  high  or  low  note  which  prevails  in 
a  spoken  discourse.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  this  is  too  high,  when  the  speaker 
has  occasion  to  raise  the  pitch,  his  voice  will  become  squeaking  or  will 
break ;  if  too  low,  it  will  become  disagreeable  or  inaudible.  The  proper 
pitch  to  adopt  in  reading  or  speaking,  is  that  between  the  upper  and  lower, 
called  the  middle  pitch.    It  is  that  which  we  adopt  in  earnest  conversation.  ; 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  low  tones  are  the  most  solemn,  and  high  ones 
the  most  animated.  But  the  former  are  the  least  penetrating.  When, 
therefore,  you  are  speaking  to  a  large  audience,  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  pitch  of  your  voice  in  order  to  be  heard.  Regard  must  be  always  had, 
in  speaking,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed.  It  is  a  safe  rule, 
always  to  proportion  your  voice  to  the  extent  of  the  room  and  the  number 
of  your  audience,  so  that  each  person  may  hear  without  effort. 

Exercise  No.  15.  —  What  is  the  pitch  of  the  voice  ?  What  if  the  pitch  is 
too  high  ?  What  if  it  is  too  low  ?  What  is  the  proper  pitch  1  What  may  he 
said  of  low  tones  ?    Of  high  tones  ?    What  is  a  safe  rule  ? 

Rule  XIII.  Be  attentive  to  the  transitions  of  the  voice. 
$     Transition  is  the  passing  of  the  voice  from  one  key  to  another.  The 
\  above  rule  requires  attention  in  altering  the  voice,  as  the  sentiment  of 
i  what  you  are  uttering,  changes ;  and  this  change  must  be  sudden  or 
|  gradual,  according  to  the  sense. 

Exercise  No.  16.  —  What  are  transitions  of  the  voice  ?  Why  should  care 
be  taken  of  these  transitions  ?    How  should  they  be  regulated  ? 

ACCENT. 

Rule  XIV.  Be  careful  to  accent  your  words  properly. 

Accent  is  the  stress  laid  upon  upon  a  particular  part  of  a  word  ;  as  in 
Boston,  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  syllable ;  in  imprdper,  it  is  on  the 
second ;  in  Polyphemus,  it  is  upon  the  third. 

Exercise  No.  17.  —  What  is  accent  ?  How  is  accent  marked  ?  Give  exam- 
ples of  accent. 

EMPHASIS. 
Rule  XV.  Be  attentive  to  emphasis. 

Emphasis  is  the  stress  laid  upon  certain  words  in  a  sentence.  Its  use 
is  to  press  certain  ideas  forcibly  upon  the  mind.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  print  many  emphatic  words  in  italics,  but  this  is  generally 
abandoned.  The  rules  which  govern  emphasis  are  not  arbitrary ;  they 
depend  upon  feeling,  and  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  speaker.  If 
you  read  or  speak  naturally,  with  a  lively  interest  in  what  you  utter, 
your  emphasis  will  be  correct.  Children,  in  the  ardor  of  their  sports, 
are  good  models  in  this  respect. 

Exercise  No.  18.  —  What  is  emphasis?  Its  use?  What  was  formerhj 
common  ?    Upon  what  do  the  rules  of  emphasis  depend  ?    WJtat  of  children  ? 

PAUSES. 

Rule  XVI.  Be  careful  of  your  pauses. 

The  common  grammatical  pauses  are  denoted  by  the  comma,  semicolon, 
colon,  period,  &c.    The  common  rule  in  respect  to  these  is,  to  pause  at 
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s  the  comma  as  long  as  to  say  one  ;  at  a  semicolon,  as  long  as  to  count  one,  two  ; 
s  at  a  colon,  as  long  as  to  count  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

X  This  rule,  however,  is  not  inflexible,  for  the  taste  of  the  reader  will  sometimes 
»  point  out  the  propriety  of  shorter  or  longer  pauses.  There  are  cases,  indeed,  in 
?  which,  for  rhetorical  effect,  the  speaker  will  make  much  longer  pauses  than  the 

>  common  rule  prescribes. 

<  Exercise  No.  19.—  What  are  the  common  grammatical  pauses  ?  Is  this  ride 
X  inflexible  ?  What  will  the  taste  of  the  reader  point  out  ?  What  will  the  speaker 
X  often  do,  for  rhetorical  effect? 

X  NARRATIVE  AND  REPRESENTATION. 

\      Rule  XVII.  Make  a  proper  distinction  between  narrative  and 

X  representation. 

I  There  is  a  great  difference  between  telling  what  was  said  by  a  man,  and  intro- 
X  dudng  that  man  to  speak  for  himself.    If  you  were  to  say,  that  "Jesus  inquired 

>  of  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  whether  he  loved  him,"  it  would  be  narrative ;  but  if  you 
s  say  that  "Jesus  said,  'Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?"'  it  is  representation, 
s  When,  therefore,  you  represent  another  as  speaking,  you  must  alter  your  voice,  so 

X  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  character.  This  rule  applies  also  in  reading  dialogues  X 
X  or  dramatic  pieces.  When  you  represent  or  speak  for  the  several  characters,  X 
?  you  must  speak  in  a  tone  and  manner  suited  to  each.  •  X 
\  Exercise  No.  20.  —  Is  any  difference  to  be  made  in  reading  a  narrative,  and  a  X 
X  representation  ?  What  is  a  narrative  ?  What  is  a  representation  ?  How  are  you  > 
X  to  read  passages  which  represent  another  as  speaking  ?  What  of  dialogue  ?  How  £ 
s  must  you  speak  in  reading  dialogue  ?  X 

\  POETRY.  \ 

X  Rule  XVIII.  Poetry  must  be  read  with  a  careful  attention  to  X 
\  punctuation,  and  with  due  regard  to  measure  and  rhyme.  * 
X  The  voice,  too,  must  be  adapted  in  its  tone  to  the  delicacy  and  elevation  of  senfi-  ^ 
X  ment  of  which  poetry  is  usually  the  vehicle.  Emphasis  and  accent,  too,  must  be  \ 
1  carefully  regarded,  in  reading  poetry,  with  a  view  clearly  to  exhibit  the  sense.  X 
\  Exercise  No.  21.  —  How  must  poetry  be  read?  Wliat  must  be  carefully  X 
\  attended  to  in  reading  poetry  ?  > 
I  ACTION. 

>  Rule  XIX.  Be  attentive  to  action. 

>  Rhetorical  action  includes  attitude,  gesture,  and  expression  of  face.  These  are 
important  to  the  speaker.  His  attitude  should  be  easy,  natural,  and  graceful ;  his 
gestures  free,  but  expressive  ;  his  countenance  should  be  adapted  to  the  sentiment 
of  what  he  utters.  The  latter  applies  also  to  the  reader.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  read  a  gay  and  lively  piece  with  a  long  and  solemn  countenance,  or  a  solemn 
piece  with  smiles  upon  the  face.  But  the  reader  has  occasion  to  make  few  or  no 
gestures  ;  he  should,  however,  stand  in  an  easy  posture,  with  his  breast  thrown 
forward,  so  as  to  give  free  play  to  his  lungs. 

Exercise  No.  22. —  What  is  rhetorical  action?     Wliat  of  the  public 
speaker  ?    What  of  one  who  reads  aloud  ? 

GENERAL  REMARK. 
Rule  XX.  Make  yourself  master  of  the  sense  of  everything 
you  read. 

X  The  object  of  silent  reading  is  to  acquire  ideas  ;  of  oral  reading,  to  communicate 
*  them  to  others.  If  you  pass  a  sentence  without  understanding  it,  in  silent  or  oral 
\  reading,  you  miss  the  very  object  of  reading,  in  the  first  case,  and  in  the  latter  have 

>  little  chance  of  communicating  well  to  otKers  the  sense  of  that  which  you  do  not 
X  yourself  comprehend.  It  is  important  to  establish  the  inflexible,  persevering 
s  habit,  of  mastering  everything  you  read. 

X     Exercise  No.  23.  —  What  is  the  object  of  silent  reading  ?    Of  oral  read- 
X  tng?    What  habit  is  it  important  to  establish  ? 
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